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"HE following Work is compiled from the wri- 

tings of the moft eminent philofophers in Europe. 
It was undertaken originally with no other view 
but to ferve as a Common-place Book for pri- 
vate ufe. If the publication of it can add to the 
amufement of travellers who carry few books with 
them, or fatisfy the curjofity of thofe who cannot 
purchafe many books, or have little time to read 
them, it will anfwer-every purpofe the editor could 
expect. 

There are fome articles in it which have been 
the fubjett of controverfy amongft ancient as well 
as modern philofophers : on thefe fubjetts, the argu- 
ments on both fides of the queftion are, in general, 
extraéted for the fatisfattion of the reader. If the 
work meet the approbation of the Public, the de- 
Sects of it may be amended in a Supplement or fu- 
ture Edition. 

A love of truth, and warm wifbes for its dif- 
fufion, under refpeétable authorities, were the fole 
objettsof the editor in this publication. 


Lonpon, 


January 1786. i 
F. s+, M. D. 
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A. 


ABSURDITY taucus at FOLLY. 


HE Duke of Lorrain gave a grand en- 

f tertainment to his whole court. The 
fupper was ferved up in a veftibule, 

which opened on a parterre In the midft of the 
Tupper a lady thought fhe faw a fpider: fhe was 
feized with fear, {creamed out, left the table, fled 
into the garden, and fell down on the grafs. At 
the moment of her fall the heard fomebody near 
her; this was the Duke’s prime minifter. < O, 
e Sir,” faid fhe, ‘ you give me fpirits; how 
& much am I obliged to you! I was afraid I 
Vor: I B + had 
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« had been guilty of impertinence.” « O, Ma- 
« dam! who could ftay there?” replied the mi- 
nifter.—“ But tell me, was it a very large one?” 
« Dear Sir, it was quite frightful,” ‘Did it fly 
«near me?” added he. « What do you mean? 
« The fpider fly?” * How!” returned he, < is 
« it only for a fpider that you make all this to 
«~do? Go, Madam, you are very weak; I thought 
« it had been a bat.” This fact is the hiftory of 
all mankind; whatever we have that is ridiculous, 
we always conceal from ourfelves, we only per- 
cciverit in others. In this world it is always. ab- 
furdity that laughs at folly. HELVETIUS. 


ADMIRATION ann ACQUAINTANCE 


INCOMPATIBLE. 


NO man,” faid the Prince de Conde, “ is a 
s hero,” to his valet de chambre. It is certain, 
that admiration and acquaintance are altogether 
incompatible towards any mortal creature. Sleep 
and love convinced even Alexander himfelf that 
he. was net a god: but I fuppofe, that {fuch as at- 
tended him daily could eafily, from the number- 
lefs weakneffes to which he was fubject, have gi- 
ven him many ftill more convincing proofs of his 
humanity. Hume. 


ADU La 


ADULTERY. 35 


ADULTERY, anp 1rs PUNISHMENT. ` 


ADULTERY is a crime which, politically con- 
fidered, owes its exiitence to two caufes, viz. Per- 
nicious laws, and the powerful attraction between 
the fexes. This attraction is fimilar in many cir- 
cumftances to gravity, the {pring of motion in the 
univerfe. Like this, it is diminithed by diftance 5 
one regulates the motion of the body, the other 
that of the foul. But they differ in one refpect: 
the force of gravity decreafes in proportion to the 
obftacles that oppofe it; the other gathers ftrength 
and vigour as the obftacles increafe. Adultery 
proceeds from an abufe of that neceffity which is 
conftant and univerfal in human nature; a necef- 
fity anterior to the formation of fociety: whereas, 
all other crimes tend to the deftruction of fociety, 
and arife from momentary paffions, and not from 
a natural neceffity. Itis the opinion of thofe who 
have ftudied hiftory and mankind, that this ne=- 
ceffity is conftantly in the fame degree in the fame 
climate. If this. be true, ufelefs.or rather perni- 
cious muft all laws and cuftoms be which tend 
to diminih the fum total of the effects of this paf- 
fion; fuch laws would only burden one part of 
the fociety with the additional necefiities of the 
other: but, on the contrary, wife are the laws 
which, following the natural courfe of the river, 
diyide the {tream into a number of equal branches,- 

B 2. pres- 
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preventing thus both fterility and inundation. 
Conjugal fidelity is always greater in proportion 
as marriages are more numerous and lefs difficult. 
But when the intereft or pride of families, or pa- 
ternal authority, not the inclination of the parties, 
unite the fexes, gallantry foon breaks the flender 
tics, in fpite of common moralifts, wha exclaim 
againft the effect, whilft they pardoa the caufe. 
——The act of adultery is a crime fo inftantane- 
ous, fo myifterious, and fo concealed by the veil 
which the laws themfelves have woven, a veil ne- 
ceflary indeed, but fo tranfparent as to heighten 
rather than canceal the charms, of the object; the 
opportunities fo frequent, and the danger of dif- 
covery fo eafily avoided; that it were much eafier 
for the laws to prevent this crime, than to punifh 
it when committed.——To every crime which 
from its nature muft frequently remain unpu- 
nifhed, the punifhment is an incentive. Such is 
the nature of the human mind, that difficulties, 
if not infurmountable, nor too great for our na- 
tural indolence, embellifh the objeG, and fpur us 
on to the purfuit ; they are fo many barriers that 
confine the imagination to the object, and oblige 
us to confider it in every point of view. In this 
agitation the mind naturally inclines and fixes it- 
felf to the moft agreeable part, ftudioufly avoiding 
every idea that might create difguft. BECCARIA. 
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ADVICE. 
IS a man to be turned afide from an imprudent 
and dangerous action, and does humanity under- 
take to give him advice in the affair? It operates 


on his vanity; it fhows him the truth, but in ex- 


preflions the leaft offenfive, and at the fame time 
foftens the moft fevere parts of it by tone and 
gefture.——Severity fpeaks bluntly: malignity in 
a. manner the moft mortifying. . 


Pride commands imperioufly; it is deaf to all! 


reply; it will be cbeyed without hefitation. 

Reafon examines with the man the fagacity of 
his actions, hears his reply, and fubmits to the 
judgment of thofe it concerns, 


Amity, full of tendernefs for his friend, con=- 


tradicts him with regret: if he be notable to per- 


fuade, he has-recourfe to prayers and tears, and - 


conjures him by the facred bond that unites their 
happinefs, not to expofe himfelf to fo dangerous 
an action. 


Love takes another tone; and to combat the re- - 
folution of her admirer, alleges no other argu- - 


ments than her pleafure and her love; if thoie 
fail, fhe at laft condefcends to reafon,: for reafon 
is always the laft refource of love.——-One may, 
therefore, difcover the fort of character or pafion 


our advifers are poflefied with, by the manner in + 


which the advice is given. But has deceit a pe- 


culiar language ? No; the knave borrows fome- - 
B3 times. 
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times that of friendfhip, and is to be difcovered by 
the difference there is between the fentiments he 
affects, and thofe he ought to have. 

Different pafhons and different characters have 
different languages. HELVETIUS. 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


Every man whom we confult always believes 
that his counfel is dictated by friendfhip. He fays 
fo; moft men believe him on his word, and their 
blind confidence often leads them into error. It 
would, however, be very eafy to undeceive our- 
felves in this particular; for we love but few 
people, and would advife all the world. From 
whence does this madnefs of giving advice de- 
rive its fource? From our vanity. Moft men 
have the folly to believe themfelves wife, and 
much more fo than their neighbours; and there- 
fore they are pleafed with every thing that con- 
firms this opinion. Whoever confults us, is 
agreeable tous; for this is a confeflion of an in- 
feriority which flatters our vanity. Befides, what 
opportunities does our being confulted give us to 
cifplay our maxims, our ideas, and our fenti- 
ments, to talk much of ourfelves, and to our own 
advantage | Thus there is nobody who does not 
take advantage of it. More employed about the 
yatereft of our vanity than about the intereft of 
the perfon who comes to confult us, he commonly 

; leaves 
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leaves us without being inftru&ted or enlighten- 
ed; and our counfels have been our own pane= 
gyric. Thus our advice is almoft conftantly dic~ 
tated by vanity, and hence we would correct all 
the world. ' 

In the cafe of ignorance, there is no doubt but 
advice may be very ufeful: a phyfician, a counfel- 
lor, a philofopher, and a politician, may each in 
their feparate profeflions give excellent advice. In 
every other cafe it is ufelefs, and often very ridi- 
culous ; becaufe people in general always propofe 
themfelves for a model.—— Let an ambitious man 
confult a perfon of moderate paffions, and pro- 
pofe to him hisviews and projeCis: Abandonthem, 
the latter will fay; do not expofe yourfelf to dan- 
gers and vexations without number, but amufe 
yourfelf in tranquillity and peace. To this the 
ambitious man will reply, If I had ftill my choice 
to make, I might follow your advice; but my paf- 
fions are fixed, my character formed, and my habits 
fettled: I would make the beft of them, fo as to 
promote my own happinefs ; and upon this point 
I would confult you. In vain would he add, that 
the character being once formed, it is impofible 
to change it; that the pleafures of a man of mo- 
derate defires are infipid to one filled with ambi- 
tion: whatever he alleged, the man cf moderate 
paffions would conftantly repeat, Be not ambi- 
tious. The phyfician may as well fay to his pa- 

tient, 
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tient, Sir, do not have a fever. Old men cons - 
ftantly ufe the fame language. When a young 
man confults them in regard to the conduct he. 
ought. to obferve:: Fly, fay they, plays, operas, 
balls, the affemblies of women, and every frivo- 
lous amufement ; imitate us, and employ your- 
felf entirely about making your fortune. But 
the young man will reply, I am ftill fond-of plea- 
fure, I love women to diftraction; how then fhall 
I renounce them? You muft be fenfible that at 
my age this pleafure is an appetite. Whatever he 
can fay, an old man will never comprehend that 
the enjoyment of a woman is fo neceflary to the 
happinefs ofa young man. Every fenfation which 
we do not experience, we cannot aliow to exift. 
The old man no longer feeks pleafure, and plea- 
fure no longer feeks him: the objects with which 
he was inceffantly employed in his youth, infen-. 
fibly retire from his fight. Whoever confiders the 
ardour with which men propofe themfelves for 
models, may imagine that he fees a number of 
perfons {wimming upon a great lake, and being. 
caucied by different currents, lift up their heads 
above the water, crying to each other, It is me 
you muft follow, and there you muft land.. Held 
faft by chains of brafs, fixed to a rock, the wife 
man contemplates their folly, crying, Do you not 
fee, that drawn by different currents, you can- 
aot land at the fame place? To advife a man to 

fay 
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fay this, or to do that, is commonly nothing more 
than, I would aét in that manner, or I would fpeak 
thus. The paflage in Moliere, You are a goldfmith, 
Mafter Foffey—applied to the pride of fetting 
ourfelves up for an example, is more general than 
is imagined. There is not a blockhead but would 
take upon himfelf to direct the conduct’ of the 
man of the greate genius. The chief of the 
Natches, every morning at the rifing of Aurora, 
walks out of his cabbin, and marks out for the fun, 
his brother, the courfe he is to take.—— But, fay 
you, the man who is confulted may doubtlefs be 
under an Ulufion, and attribute to friendfhip what 
is only the effect of vanity. But how can this illu- 
fion pafs upon him who confults him? Why is 
not he enlightened by his own intereft ? It is be- 
caufe he readily believes that others take anintereft 
in his concerns, which they really do not; be- 
caufe moft men are weak, and not being able to 
conduct themfelves, they have occafion for others 
to mark out their conduct; and it is very eafy, as 
obfervation proves, to communicate to fuch a 
perfon the high opinion the advifer has of him- 
felf. This is not the cafe with a man of fenfer 
if he confults, it is becaufe he is ignorant of a 
particular matter; he knows that in every other 
cafe, and efpecially in what relates to his own 
happinefs, he ought to confult none but his own 
judgment. In fact, if the propriety of advice de= 

pends 
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pends upon an exact knowledge of the circum- 
ftances in which thofe whom we advife are pla- 
ced, to whom can a man apply better than to him- 
felf? Who knows whether, on the character be- 
ing formed, and the habits fixed, each perfon is 
not able to conduct himfelf as well as poflible, 
even though he fhould appear a fool? Every 
body knows the anfwer of a famous oculift: A 
countryman went to confult him, and found him 
fitting at table, eating and drinking heartily: 
« What muft I do for my eyes?” faid the pea- 
fant. You muft abftain from wine,” re- 
plied the oculift. «* But it feems to me,” re- 
turned the peafant, walking up nearer to him, 
s that your eyes are not much better than mine, 
s“ and yet you drink.” Truly,” replied the 
oculift, « that is becaufe I am fonder of drinking 
« than of being cured.” How many men are 
there like this oculift, whofe happinefs depends on 
paffions that muft plunge them in the greateft mi- 
fery; and yet, however, if I may venture to fay fo, 
would be fools, did they endeavour ta be more 
wife! There are men, and experience has fhown 
that they are pretty numerous, who are fo mife- 
rable, they can no otherwife be happy than by 
performing actions that lead to the grave. If, as 
Pafcal fays, habit is a fecond, and perhaps a firft 
nature, it muft be acknowledged that a bad habit 
once confirmed, will laft as long as life. But it 

may 
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imay be anfwered, There are alfo men who, for 
want of wife advice, daily commit the groffeft 
faults; and good advice doubtlefs might make 
them efcape their misfortunes. To which it is 
replied, that they would commit more confiderable 
ftill, if they gave themfelves up inconfiderately 
to the counfels of others. Whoever blindly fola 
lows them muft obferve a conduét full of incon- 
fiftences, commonly more fatal than the excefs 
even of the paffions. Inconfiderate advice pres 
cipitates us too often into the abyfs of misfortune: 
Hence we ought often to callto mind this faying of 
Socrates: “ May I,” fays that philofopher, “alz 
& ways be on my guard againft my mafters and 
ss my friends, conftantly preferve my foul in a 
& tranquil ftate, and obey none but reafon, the 
sé beft of counfellors!” Whoever hears reafon, is 
not only deaf to bad counfel, but alfo weighs in 
the balance of doubt the advice even of thofe 
men who are refpeéctable by their age, their dig- 
nity, and their merit, yet confider themfelves as 
of too much impoftance, and, like the hero of Cer- 
vantes, have a corner of folly to which they would 
bring every thing. If advice be ever ufeful, it 
is when it puts us in a condition to judge better 
for ourfelves » if it be prudent to afk it, it is only 
fo when it is afked of thofe wife men who, knows 
ing the value and fcarcity of good counfel, are very 
frugal in giving it. In fad, in order to give fuch 

as 
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as wiil be of ufe, it requires the greateft caré t6 
dive into the charaCter of the man. What know- 
ledge is neceflary for the advifer to have of his ` 
tafte, his inclinations, the fenfations by which he 
is animated, and the feelings by which he is af- 
fected ? What {kill to forefee the faults he would 
commit, and the circumftances in which he may 
be placed by fortune; and to judge in confe- 
quence of this, whether the fault he would cor- 
rect, would not be changed into a virtue in the 
ftation in which he will probably be placed? Thefe 
are the difficulties which render the wife fo refer- 
ved on the article of giving advice. Thusit is only 
of thofe, who fcarce ever give any, that we ought 
to demand it. All other counfels may be juitly 
fufpected. HELVETIUS. 


AMBITION. 


‘THOSE great objects of felf-intereft, of which 
the lofs or acquifition qutte changes the rank of 
the perfon, are the objects of the paflion properly 
called Ambition; a paflion which, when it keeps 
within the bounds of prudence and juftice, is al- 
ways admired in the world, and has even fome- 
times a certain irregular greatnefs which dazzles 
the imagination when it paffes the limits of both 
thefe virtues, and is not only unjuft but extrava- 
gant. Hence the general admiration for heroes 

2 and 
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and conquerors, and even for ftatefmen, whofe 
projects have been very daring and extenfive, tho’ 
altogether devoid of juftice; fuch as thofe of the 
Cardinals of Richelieu and of Retz. The objects 
of avarice and ambition differ only in their great- 
nefs. A mifer is as furious about a halfpenny, 
as the man of ambition about the conqueft of a 
kingdom. : A. SMITH 


Our ATTACHMENT and ESTEEM ror 
OTHERS DEPEND ON THE ANALOGY OF 
THEIR IDEAS TO OUR OWN. 


Every idea offered to us, has always fome re- 
gard to our fations, paflions, or opinions. _Now, 
in all thefe feveral cafes we value an idea in pro- 
portion to its ufe. The pilot, the phyfician, and 
the engineer, will have more regard for a thip- 
wright, a botanift, and mechanic, than. a book» 
feller, a goldfmith, and a mafon will have for the 
fame perfons; they always preferring to them the 
novelift, the defigner, and the architect.—With 
regard to ideas proper for oppofing or counte- 
iancing our paflions or our tafte, we dhall doubt- 
lefs account thofe the moft valuable which moft 
flatter thofe paffions or taftes. A woman of an 
amorous complexicn will place a greater value on 
a romance than on a metaphyfical treatife: A 
perfon of the charaCter of Charles XII. will pre- 
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fer the hiftory of Alexander to every other work: 
and, certainly, the mifer will perceive underftand- 
ing only in thofe who fhall inform him where to 
place his money at the higheft intereft. On the 
analogy of ideas is founded alfo the ftrong attrac- 
tion between perfons of genius; that attraCtion 
which as it were forces them to feek the ac- 
quaintance of each other, notwith{tanding the 
danger that often attends their intercourfe from 
their common thirft of fame : heñce that fure way 
of judging of a perfon’s temper and underftand- 
ing by his choice of books and friends. The fool 
has only fools for his companions: every con- 
nexion of friendfhip, when not founded on an in- 
tereft of decency, love, proteétion, avarice, ambi- 
tion, or fome other fimilar motive, always fuppofes 
between men fome refernblance of ideas or fen- 
timents. It is this that brings together perfons 
of very different conditions: on this account it 
was that Auguftus, Mæcenas, Scipio, Julian, 
Richelieu, and Conde, lived familiarly with men 
of genius ; and hence the well known proverb, the 
truth of which is confirmed by its frequent ufe, 
Show me your company, and I will foow you the 
man.—Thus the analogy or conformity of ideas 
is to be confidered as the attractive and repulfive 
force which feparates men or draws them nearer 
toone another. The defire of efteem is common 
to all men; though fome, to the pleafure of be- 
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ing admired, will add the merit of contemning 
admiration: but this contempt isnot real, the 
perfon admired never thinking the admirer ftupid. 
Now if all men are fond of efteem, every one 
knowing from experience that his ideas will ap- 
pear eftimable or contemptible to others only 
as they agree or clafh with their own; the confe- 
quence is, that, {wayed by vanity, every one can- 
not help efteeming in others a confcrmity of ideas, 
which affure him of their efteem; and hating in 
them an oppofition of ideas, as a certain indica 
tion of their hatred, or at leaft of their contempt, 
which is to be confidered as a corrective of hatred. 
—How can we forbear having the higheft ideas 
of ourfelves? Every man changes his opinions as 
foon as he believes that thofe opinions are falfe. 
Every one therefore believes that he thinks juftly, 
and confequently much better than thofe whofe 
ideas are contrary to hisown. Now, if there are 
not two men who think exactly alike, it muft nea 
ceflarily follow, that each in particular believes 
that his fentiments are more juft than thofe en- 
tertained by all the reft cf mankind. The Du- 
chefs de la Ferte faid one day to Madam de Stahl, 
« I muft confefs, my dear friend, that I find no- 
« body always in the right but myfelf.” Let us 
hear the Talopins, the Bonzes, the Bramins, the 
Guebres, the Imans, and the Marabouts, when 
they preach againft each other in the afflembly of 
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the multitude, does not each of them fay, like the 
Duchefs de la Ferte, Ye people, Iaffure you that 
T alone am always in the right? Each then be- 
hieves that he has a fuperior underftanding; and 
the fools are not the perfons who are the leaft 
fenfible of it.—Our efteem is fo dependent on this 
conformity of ideas, that nobody can attentively 
examine himfelf without perceiving that in all 
the minutes of a day he does not afford the fame 
perfon exactly the fame degree of efteem. Thus 
we fee the reafon why people form themfelves into © 
different focieties: there is fearcely a man fo ftu- 
pid, but if he pays a certain attention to the choice 
of his company, may fpend. his life amidft a 
concert of praifes uttered by fincere admirers; 
while there is not a man of fenfe who, if he pro- 
mifcuoufly joins indifferent companies, will not 
be fucceflively treated as a fool and a wife man, 
as agreeable and tirefome, as ftupid and a man 
of genius. HELVETIUS. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE INFERIORITY OF 
ANIMALS ro MAN. 


1. ALL the feet of animals terminate either in 
horn, as thofe of the ox and the deer; or in nails, 
as thofe of the dog and thewolf; or in claws, as 
thofe of the lion and the cat. Now this different 
organifation of the feet of animals from that of our 
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hands, deprives them, as Mr Buffon afferts, not 
only of all claim to the fenfe of the touch, but alfo 
of the dexterity requifite in handling an inftru- 
ment, in order to make any of the difcoveries 
which fuppofe the ufe of hands.—2. The life of 
animals, in general, being of a fhorter duration 
than that of man, neither permits them to make 
fo many obfervations, nor confequently to acquire 
fo many ideas.—3. Animals being better armed 
and better clothed by nature than the human fpe- 
cies, have fewer wants, and confequently ought 
to have lefs invention.. If the voracious animals 
are more cunning than others, it isbecaufe hunger, 
ever inventive, infpires them with the art of form- 
ing ftratagems to furprife their prey.—4. The ani- 
mals compofe only a fociety that flies from man; 
who by the afliftance of. weapons made by himfelf,. 
is become formidable to the ftrongeft among them. 
—Befides, man is the moft fruitful animal upon 
earth: He is born and lives in every climate; 
while many of the other animals, as the lion, the 
clephant, and the rhinoceros, are found only in a 
certain latitude: And the more a fpecies ef ani-- 
mals capable of making obfervations is multiplied, 
the more ideas and genius it pofleffes.—But fome 
may afk, why monkeys, whofe paws are nearly as 
dexterous as our hands, do not make a progrefs 
equal to that of man? Becaufe they are inferior 
to him in feveral refpects,; becaufe men are more 
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multiplied on the earth; becaufe, among the dif- 
ferent fpecies of monkeys, there are but few 
whofe ftrength can be compared to that of man; 
becaufe the monkeys being frugivorous, have fewer 
wants, and therefore lefs invention than man; be- 
caufe their life is fhorter, and they form only a fu- 
gitive fociety with regard to man, and fuch animals 
as the tyger, the lion, &c.; and, finally, becaufe 
the organical difpofition of their body, keeps 
them, like children, in perpetual motion, even after 
their defires are fatished. Monkeys are not fuf- 
ceptible of laflitude; which ought to be confidered 
as one of the principles of the perfection of the 
human mind.—By combining all thefe differences 
between the nature of man and beaft, we may 
underftand why fenfibility and memory, though 
faculties common to man and other animals, are 
in the latter only fterile faculties.—If nature, in- 
ftead of hands and flexible fingers, had termi- 
nated our wrift with the foot of a horfe, man- 
kind would doubtlefs have been totally deftitute 
of art, habitation, and defence againft other ani- 
mals. Wholly employed in the care of procuring 
food, and avoiding the beafts of prey, they would 
have {till continued wandering in the forefts like 
fugitive flocks. It is therefore evident, that ac- 
cording to this hypothefis the police would never 
have been carried in any fociety to that degree of 
perfection to which it is now arrived. There is 
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not a nation now exifting, but, with regard to the 
action of the mind, muft have continued very 
inferior to certain favage nations, who have not 
two hundred different ideas, nor two hundred 
words to exprefs thofe ideas; and whofe language 
muft confequently be reduced, like that of ani- 
mals, to five or fix different founds or cries, if wè 
take from it the words bow, arrow, nets, &c. 
which fuppofe the ufe of hands. From whence 
I conclude, that without a certain exterior orga- 
nifation, fenfibility and memory in us would 
prove two fterile faculties. HELVETIUS. 


Tur REASON or ANIMALS. 


Ir feems evident, that animals as well as men 
learn many thihgs from experience, and infer 
that the fame events will follow from the fame 
caufes. By this principle they become acquainted 
with the more obvious preperties of external ob- 
jects, and gradually, from their birth, treafure up 
a knowledge of the nature of fire, water, earth, 
{tones, heights, depths, &c. and of the effects which 
refult from their operation. ‘The ignorance and 
inexperience of the young are here plainly diftin- 
guifhable from the cunning and fagacity of the 
cld, who have learned, by long obfervation, to 
avoid what hurts them, and to purfue what gives 
cafe and pleafure. A horfe accuftomed to the 
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field will not attempt what exceeds his force or 
ability. An old greyhound will truft the more 
fatiguing part of the chace to the younger, and 
will place himfelf fo as to meet the hare ih her 
doubles ; this fagacity is founded on obfervation 
and experience. This is till more evident 
from the effects of difcipline and education on 
animals; who, by the proper application of re- 
wards and punifhments, may be taught any courfe 
of action moft contrary to their natural initinéts 
and propenfities. Is it not experience which 
renders a dog apprehenfive of pain, when you 
menace him, or hft up the whip to beat him? Is 
it not experience which makes him anfwer to 
his name? It is cuftom alone which engages ani- 
mals, from every objeCt that ftrikes their fenfes, 
to infer its ufual attendant, and carries their ima- 
gination from the appearance of one to expect 
the other. —— But though animals iearn much of 
their knowledge from obfervation, they derive 
alfo much from the original hand of nature; 
which greatly exceeds their fhare of capacity on 
ordinary occafions, and in which they improve 
little or nothing by the longeft practice and ex- 
perience. Thefe we call inflinds. 
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Free GOVERNMENTSALONEFAVOURABLE TO 
THE Rise or THE ARTS ann SCIENCES. 


THoucH 2 republic fhould be barbarous, it 
neceflarily, by an infallible operation, gives rife to 
law, even before mankind have made any con- 
fiderable advances in the other fciences. From 
Jaw arifes fecurity; from fecurity curiofity; and 
from curiofity knowledge. ‘The latter fteps of 
this progrefs may be more accidental: but the 
former are altogether neceflary. A republic with- 
out laws can never have any duration. On the 
contrary, in a monarchical government, law arifes 
not neceffarily from the forms of government. 
Monarchy, when abfolute, contains even fome- 
thing repugnant to law. Great wifdom and 
reflection can alone reconcile them. But fuch 
a degree of wifdom can never be expected, before 
the great refinements of human reafon. Thefe 
refinements require curiofity, fecurity, and law. 
The firt growth, therefore, of the arts and 
fciences can never be expected in defpotic go 
vernments. There are other caufes which 
difcourage the rife of the refined arts in defpotic 
governments; though the want of laws, and the 
delegation of full powers to every petty magiftrate, 
feem to be the principal. Eloquence certainly 
{prings up more naturally in popular govern- 
ments: emulation, too, in every accempiifhment, 
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muft there be more. animated and enlivened; 
and genius and capacity have a fuller feope and 
career. All thefe caufes render free governments 
the only proper nurfery for the arts and {ciences. 
Flu Me. 


ASSASSINATION or PRINCES. 


Tae maxim, which forbids affaffinatien in 
every cafe whatever, is the refult of prudent 
reflection, and has a tendency to allay the jea- 
loufy, and.to mitigate the cruelty, of perfons who, 
by violent ufurpations which laws cannot res 
ftrain, have incurred the refentment of mankind. 
Even tyrants, it is fuppofed, are cruel from fear, 
and become merciful in proportion as they believe 
themfelves fecure: it were unwife, therefore, to 
entertain maxims which keep the powerful in a 
continual itate of diftruft.and alarm. This pru- 
dential morality, however, was entirely unknown 
im the ancient republics, or could not be obferved 
without furrendering the freedom for which the 
citizens contended. Amongft them the people 
were obliged to confider, not what was fafe, but 
what was neceflary; and could not always de- 
fend themfelves againft ufurpations, neither by 
legal forms, nor by open war. It was thought 
allowable, therefore, to employ artifice, furprife, 
and fecret confpiracy, again{t an ufurper. And this 
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was fo much the cafe at Rome, that no names were 
held in greater veneration than thofe of citizens 
who had affafhinated perfons fufpeCted of views 
dangerous to the commonwealth, or who by any 
means whatever rendered abortive the projects 
of adventurers who attempted to arm any party 
againft the legal conftitution of their country. 
The facrifice of Czefar to the juft indignation of 
his country, was a ftriking example of what the 
arrogant have to fear in trifling with the feelings 
of a free people; and at the fame time a leffon 
of jealoufy and of cruelty to tyrants, or an admoni- 
tion not to {pare in the exercife of their power 
thofe whom they have infulted by ufurping it. 
FERGUSON. 


ASSENT DERIVED FROM TESTIMONY AND 
EXPERIENCE 


In things that happen indifferently, as that a 
bird fhould fly this or that way, that it fhould 
thunder on a man’s right or left hand, &c. when 
any particular matter of fact is vouched by thecon- 
current teftimony of unfufpected witnefles, there 
our affent isunavoidable. Thus, that there is fuch 
acity in Italy as Rome; that about one thoufand 
feven hundred years.ago, there lived init a man 
called Julius Cæfar ; that he was a general, and 
that he won a battle againft another called Pom- 
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pey; this, though in the nature of the thing there 
be nothing for nor againft it, yet being related by 
hiftorians of credit, and contradicted by no one 
writer, a man cannot avoid believing it; and can 
as little doubt of it, as he does of the being and 
ations of his own acquaintance, whereof he him- 
felf is a witnefs. 

Thus far the matter goes on eafy enough. 
Probability upon fuch grounds carries fo much 
evidence with it, that it naturally determines 
the judgment, and leaves us as little liberty to 
believe or difbelieve, as a demonftration does, 
whether we will know or be ignorant. The 
difficulty is when teftimonies contradict common 
experience, and the reports of hiftory and wit- 
nefles clafh with the ordinary courfe of nature, 
or with one another; there it is, where diligence, 
attention and exactnefs are required, to form a 
right judgment, and to proportion the affent to 
the different evidence and probability ef the 
thing; which rifes and falls according as thofe 
two foundations of credibility, viz. common ob- 
fervation in like cafes, and particular teftimonies 
in that particular inftance, favour or contradict 
it. Thefe are liable to fo great a variety of con- 
trary obfervations, circumftances, reports, diffe- 
rent qualifications, tempers, defigns, overfights, 
&c. of the reporters, that it is impofhble to re- 
duce into precife rules the various degrees where- 
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in men give their affent. This only may be faid in 
general, that as the arguments and proofs for and 
againft, upon due examination, nicely weighing 
every particular circumftance, fhall to any one 
appear, upon the whole matter, in a greater or 
lefs degree to preponderate on either fide; fo 
they are fitted to produce in the mind fuch 
different entertainments, as we call belief, con- 
jeCture, gues, doubt, wavering, diftruft, difa 
belief, &c. Locke. 


ASSENT TO BE REGULATED BY THE 
GROUND OF PROBABILITY. 


THE grounds of probability, as they are the 
foundations on which our afent is built, fo are 
they alfo the meafure whereby its feveral degrees 
are, or ought to be, regulated: only we are to 
take notice, that whatever grounds of probability 
there may be, they yet operate no farther on the 
mind, which fearches after truth, and endeavours 
to judge right, than they appear; at leaft in the 
firit judgment or fearch that the mind makes. 
1 confefs, in the opinions men have and firmly 
flick to in the world, their affent is not always 
from an actual view of the reafons that at firft pre- 
vailed with them: it being in many cafes almoft 
impoffible, and in moft very hard, even for thofe 
who have very admirable memories, to retain all 
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the proofs which upon a due examination made 
them embrace that fide of the queftion. It fuf- 
fices that they have once with care and fairnefs 
fifted the matter as far as they could; and that 
they have fearched into all the particulars that 
they could imagineto give any light to the queftion, 
and with the beft of their fkill caft up the account 
upon the whole evidence: and thus having once 
found on which fide the probability appeared to 
them, after as full and exaét an inquiry as they 
can make, they lay up their conclufion in their 
memories as a truth they had-difcovered; and for 
the future they remain fatisfied with the teftimony 
of their memories, that this is the opinion, that 
by the proofs they have once feen of it deferves 

fuch a degree of their affent as they afford it. 
This is all that the greateft part of men are ca- 
pable of doing in regulating their opinions and 
judgment; unlefs a man will exact of them, either 
to retain diftin@tly in their memories all the proofs 
concerning any probable truth, and that too in 
the fame order and regular deduction of confe- 
quences in which they have formerly placed or 
Teen them; which fometimes is enough to fill a 
Jarge volume on one fingle queftion: or elfe they 
muft require a man, for every opinion that he 
embraces, every day to examine the proofs: both 
which are impoffible. It is unavoidable, therefore, 
fhat the memory be relied on in the cafe, and 
that 
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that men be perfuaded of feveral opinions, where- 
of the proofs are not actuatiy in their thoughts 5 
nay, which perhaps they are not able actually 
to recall. Without this the greateft pare ci men 
mut be either very dceptics,: or change every 
moment, and yield themfelves up to whoever, bka- 
ving lately ftudied the queftion, offers them ar- 
guments, which, for want of memory, they are 
not able prefently to answer. 

I cannot but own, that mens fticking to their 
paft judgment, and adhering firmly to conciufions 
formerly made, is often the caufe of great obiti- 
nacy in error and miftake. But the fault is not 
that they rely on their memories for what they 
have before well judged; but becaufe they judged 
before they had well examined. May we not 
find a great number (not to fay the greateft part) 
of men that think they have formed right judg- 
ment of feveral matters; and that for no,other 
reafon, but becaufe they never thought otherwile? 
who imagine themfelves to have judged right, 
only becaufe they never queftioned, never exami- 
ned their own opinion? which is indeed to think 
they judged right, becaufe they never judged at all: 
and yet thefe of all men hold their opinion with 
the greateft ftiffnefs; thofe being generally the 
raoft fierce and firm in their tenets who have leaft 
examined them. What we once know, we are 
certain is fo: and we may be fecure, that there 
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are nG latent proofs undifcovered, which may 
overturn our knowledge or. bring it in doubt. 
But in matters of probability, it is not in every 
cafe we can be fure that we have all the particu- 
lars before us that any way concern the queftion; 
and that there is no evidence behind, and yet un- 
feen, which may caft the probability on the other 
fide, and outweigh all that at prefent feem to pre- 
ponderate with us. Locke. 


ASSOCIATION of IDEAS. 


THE affociation of ideas is the cement which 
unites the fabric of the human intellet 3 without 
which, pleafure and pain would be fimple and 
ineffectual fenfations. ‘The vulgar, that is, all 
men who have no general ideas or univerfal prin- 
ciples, aĉt in confequence of the moft immediate 
and familiar affociations: but the more remote 
and complex only prefent themfelves to the minds 
of thofe who are paffionately attached to a fingle 
object; or to thofe of greater underitanding, 
who have acquired an habit of rapidly comparing 
together a number ef objects, and of forming a 
conclufion; and the refult, that is, the action in 
confequence, by thele means becomes lefs dan- 
gerous and uncertain. BECCARIA. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF HARTLEY’S DOCTRINE . 
or ASSOCIATION orf IDEAS. 


Tue mechanical affociation of ideas that has 
been frequently prefented to the mind at the 
fame time, was firit noticed by Mr Locke ; but 
he had recourfe to it only to explain thofe fym- 
pathies and antipathies which he calls unnatural, 
in oppofition to thofe which, he fays, are born 
with us; and he refers them to trains of motion 
in the animal fpirits. 

It appeared probable to Hartley, who took the 
hint firit from Locke, that not only all our in- 
tellectual sleafures and pains, but all the pheno- 
mena of memory, imagination, volition, reafoningy 
and every other mental affection and operation, are 
only different modes and cafes of the aflociation 
of ideas: fo that nothing is requifite to: make any 
man whatever he is, but a fentient principle) 
with this fingle property (which admits of great 
variety’, and the influence of fuch circumftances 
as he has actually been expofed to.——-In order 
to fee the poflibility of Hartley’s theory of the 
mind, we muft obferve, that all the phenomena 
of the mind muft be reduced to the faculties of 
memory, judgment, the pajfiens and the will, to 
which may be added the power of mu/cular metion. 
Suppofing the human mind to have acquired 
a ftock of ideas by means of the external fenfes, 
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and that thefe ideas have been varioufly affociated 
together, fo that when one ot them is prefent, it 
will introduce fuch others as it has the neareft 
connection with and relation to; nothing more 
feems neceflary to explain the phenomena of me- 
mory. For “we have no power of calling up any 
idea at pleafure, but only recolle&t fuch as have 
a connection, by means of former affociations, 
with thofe that are at any time prefent to the 
mind. Thus the fight, or the idea, of any parti- 
cular perfon, generally fuggefts the idea of his 
name, becaufe they have been frequently affoci- 
ated together. If that fail to introduce the name, 
we are at a lofs, and cannot recollect it at all, till 
Tome other aflociated circumftance help us. In 
naming 2 number of words or lines in a poem, 
the end of each preceding word being connected 
with the beginning of the fucceeding one, we can 
eafily repeat them in that order; but we are not 
able to repeat them backwards, till they have 
been frequently named in that contrary order. 
By this means, however, we acquire a facility of 
doing it, as may be found by the names of num- 
bers from one totwenty. In the wildeft flights of 
fancy, it is probable that no fingle idea occurs 
to us but fuch as had a connection with fome 
other impreflion or idea previoufly exifting in 
the mind; and what we call new phoug bsg are 
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only new combinations of old fimple ideas, or de= 
compofitions of complex ones. 

Judgment is nothing more than the perception 

of the univerfal concurrence or the perfe& coin- 
cidence of two ideas, or the want of that concur- 
rence and coincidence; as, that milk is white: 
that twice two is four; or transferring the idea 
of truth by affociation from one propofition to 
another that refembles it. 

When we fay that dlexander conquered Darius, 
we mean, that the perfon whom we diftinguifh 
by the name of Alexander, is the fame with him 
who conquered Darius; and when we fay that God 
is goed, we mean, that the perfon whom we diftin- 
guifh by the name of God, appears by his works 
and conduct to be poflefled of the fame difpofi- 
tion that we call good or benevolent in men. 
And having attained to the knowledge of general 
truths, the idea or feeling which accompanies the 
perception of truth, is transferred by aifociation 
to all the particulars which are comprifed under 
it, and to other propofitions that are analogous 
to it; having found by experience, that when we 
have formed fuch conclufions, we have not been 
deceived. ; 

When we fay that any idea or circumftance 
excites a particular paffion, it is explained by ob- 
ferving, that certain ries: and emotions have 
been formerly connected with that particular idea 
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or circumftance, which it has the power of re- 
calling by affociation. "Thus, with refpect to the 
pafon of fear, it is evident to obfervation, that a 
child is" unacquainted with any fuch thing till 
it has received fome hurt; upon which the pain- 
ful idea, left in the mind by the remembrance of 
the hurt, becomes aflociated with the idea of the 
circumftances in which he received the hurt; and 
by degrees with that circumftance only which is 
eflential to it, and which he therefore cenfiders as 
the proper caufe of his hurt. If a variety of 
painful emotions and difagreéable feelings have 
been affociated with the idea of the fame circum- 
ftance, they will all be excited by it in one ge- 
neral complex emotion, the component parts of 
which will not be eafily diftinguifhable ; and by 
their mutual afiociations they will at length en- 
tirely coalefce, fe as never to be feparately per- 
ceived.——— A child has no fear of fire till he has 
been burnt by it, or of a dog till he has been bit by 
one, or without having*had reafon to think that a 
dog would bite him, and having fome notion from 
things of a fimilar nature what the bite of a 
dog is. In like manner, the paflion of /eve is ge- 
nerated by the affociation of agreeable. circum- 
ftances with the idea of the objeét which excites 
it. And all cur other paffions are only modifica- 
tions of thefe general ones of fear or leve, varying 
with the fituation of the object of fear or love 
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with refpe€t to us, as whether it be near or dis 
itant, expected or unexpected, &c. 

According to this hypothefis, all our paflons 
are at firft intereffed, re{peCting our own plea- 
fures or pains; and this fufficiently agrees with 
our obfervation: and they become difi nterefted 
when thefe complex emotions are transferred by 
affociation to other perfons or things. Thus the 

child loves his nurfe or parent, by connecting with 
the idea of them the various pleafures which he 
has received from them, or in their company: 
but having received the moft happinefs from 
them, or with them, when they themfelves were 
cheerful and happy, he begins to defire their 
happinefs; and in time it becomes as much an ob- 
ject with him as his own proper happineds. 

The natural progrefs of a paffion may be moft 
diftinGtly feen in that of the love of money ; which 
is acquired fo late in life, that every ftep in the 
progrefs may be eafily traced. No perfon is born 
with the love of money as fuch. A child is in- 
deed pleafed with a piece of coin, as he is with 
other things, the forra or the fplendor of which 
{trikes his eye; but this is very different from that 
emotion which aman who has been accuftomed 
to the ufe of money, and has known the want of 
it, feels upon being prefented with a guinea or a 
fhilling. ‘This emotion is a very complex one; 
the component parts of which are diftinguifhable, 

but 
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but which have all been feparately connected 
with the idea of money and the ufes of it. For 
, after a child has received the firit fpecies of plea- 
fure from a piece of money, as a mere play-t hing, 
he reccives additional pleafure from the pofefon 
of it, by conne@ting with the idea of it the idea of 
the various pleafures andadvantages which it is able 
to procure him. And in time, that complex idea 
of pleafure, wiich was originally formed of the 
various picafures which it was the means of pro- 
curing, is fo intimately connected with the idea of 
money, that it becomes an. object of a proper paf- 
fion; fo that men are capable of purfuing it, with- 
out ever reflecting on any ufe that it may poflibly 
be of to them. 

A volition is a modification of the pafon of 
defire, exclufive of any tumultuous emotion which 
the idea of a favourite object not poffefled may 
excite; and it is generally followed by thofe ac- 
tions with which that ftate of mind has been afio- 
ciated, in confequence of thofe actions having 
been found by experience to be inftrumental im 
bringing the favourite objet into our poffeffion. 

At firit a child ftretches out his hand, and per- 
forms the motion of gra/ping, without any par- 
ticular intention, whenever the palm of his hand 
is irritated, or by any general ftimulus which 
puts the whole mufcular fyftem into mction. 
but play-things being put into his hand, and it 
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clofing upon them, he learns by degrees to ftretch 
forth his hand, as well as to grafp any thing. 
At length the action becomes familiar, and is in- 
timately aflociated with a fight of a favourite ob- 
ject; fo that the moment it is perceived, the 
actions of reaching and grafping immediately and 
mechanically fucceed. Any perfon who has been 
accuftomed to obferve the a€tions of children, 
muft have frequently feen all the fteps of this pro- 
cefs; and in a fimilar manner, it may be conceived 
that we learn to procure the gratification of all 
our defires. 

There is nothing that has more the appearance 
of inftin& than the motions of particular mufcles 
in certain circumftances; and yet there is hardly 
one of them that Hartley has not in a manner de- 
monftrated to have been originally automatic ; 
the mufcles being firft forced to contract invo- 
luntarily, and becoming afterwards affociated with 
the idea of the circumftance, fo that the one im- 
mediately and mechanically follows the other. —— 
What can be more inftantaneous, and have more 
the appearance of inftin®, than the endeavour of 
all animals to recover the equilibrium of their 
bodies when they are in danger of falling; yet 
children have it not, but acquire it gradually and 
flowly. The fame is the cafe of the aftion of 
fucking, and the motion of the eye-lids when any 
thing approaches the eye. “This aflociecion, how- 

every 
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ever, grows fo firm in a courfe of years, that it 
is hardly pofhible to counteract it by the moft de- 
termined refolution when we are grown up; 
though you may bring any thing ever fo near, 
and ever fo fuddenly, to the eye of a young child, 
when it is moft perfectly awake, without exciting 
any motion in the eye-lids. 

In fine, we muft admire the fimplicity of na- 
ture, and the provifion for the growth of all the 
pafficns and propenfities juft as they are wanted, 
and in the degree in which they are wanted 
through life: ~ All is performed by the general 
difpofition of the mind to conform to its circum- 
ftances, and to be modified by them without parti- 
cular inftindts. PRIESTLEY. 


ASSURANCE. 


WHERE any particular thing, confonant to the 
conftant obfervation of ourfelves and others in the 
like cafe, comes attefted by the concurrent reports 
of all that mention it, we receive it as eafily, and 
build as firmly upon it, as if it were certain 
knowledge; and we reafon and act thereupon 
with as little doubt as if it were perfect demon- 
ftration. Thus if all Englifhmen, who have oc- 
cafion to mention it, fhould affirm that it froze 
in England the laft winter, or that there were 
fwallows feen there in the fummer; I think a 
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man could almoit as little doubt of it as that feven 
and four are eleven. The firft, therefore, and 
higheft degree of probability, is, when the general 
confent of all men, in all ages, asfar as it can be 
known, concurs with a man’s conftant-and never~ 
failing experience in like cafes, to confirm the 
truth of any particular matter of fact attefted by 
fair witnefles: fuch are all the {tated conftitutions 
and properties of. bodies, and the regular pro- 
ceedings of caufes and effeéts in the ordinary 
courfe of nature. This we call an argument 
from the- nature of things themfelves: For what 
our own and other mens conftant obfervation has 
found always to be after the fame manner, that 
we with reafon conclude to be-the effects of 
fteady and regular caufes, though they come not 
within the reach of our knowledge. Thus that 
fire warmed a man, made lead fluid, and changed 
the colour or, confiftency in wood or charcoal; 
that iron funk in water, and fwam in quickfilver : 
thefe and the like propofitions: about particular 
facts, being agreeable to our conftant experience, 
as often as'we have to do with thefe matters; and 
being generally fpoken of (when mentioned by 
others) as things found conftantly to be fo, and 
, therefore not. fo much -as controverted by any 
body; we are put paft doubt, that a relation 
affirming any fuch thing to have been, or any 
predication that it will happen again in the fame 
Vor. b ak E man 
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manner, is very true. Thefe probabilities rife fo 
near to certainty, that they govern our thoughts 
asabfolutely, and influence all our actions as fully, 
as the molt evident demonftration; and in what 
concerns us, we make little or no difference be- 
tween them and certain knowledge. Our belief, 
thus grounded, rifes to affurance. Lockets 
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Way is a fociety of Atheifts thought impof- 
fible? Becaufe it is thought that men under no 
reftraint could never live together; that laws 
avail nothing againft fecret crimes; and that there 
muft be an avenging God, punifhing in this 
world or the other thofe delinquents who have 
efcaped human juftice. Though Mofes’s law did 
not reach a life to come, did not thereaten any 
punifhment after death, and did not leave the 
primitive Jews the leaft infight into the immorta- 
lity of the foul; ftill the Jews, fo far from being 
Atheifts, fo far from denying a divine vengeance 
againft wickednefs, were the moft religious men 
on the face of the earth.—_—They not only be- 
lieved the exiftence of an eternal God, but they 
believed him to be ever prefent among them: 
they dreaded being punifhed in themfelves, in 
their wives, in their children, im their pofterity 
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to the fourth generation: and this was a very 
powerful reftraint. 

But among the Gentiles, feveral fects had no 
curb: the Sceptics doubted of every thing; the 
Epicureans held that the Deity could not concern 
himfelf about human affairs, and in reality they 
cid not allow of any Deity; they were perfuaded 
that the foul is not agfubftance, but a faculty 
born and perifhing with the body; confequently - 
their only check was morality and honour.—— 
The Roman fenators and knights were downright 
Atheifts; as neither to fear or expect any thing 
from the gods, amounts to a denial of their exif- 
tence: fo that the Roman fenate, in Crefar’s and 
Cicero’s time, was in fact an affembly of Atheifts. 

VOLTAIRE. 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


PLUTARCH thinks unworthy opinions of the 
Deity more criminal than Atheifm. But, with fub- 
mifhion to Plutarch, nothing can be more evident, 
than that it was infinitely better for the Greeks to 
ftand in awe of Ceres, Neptune, and Jupiter, than 
to be under no manner of awe. The facrednefs of 
oaths is manifeft and neceflary; and they who 
hold that perjury will be punifhed, are certainly 
more to be trufted than thofe who think that a 
falfe oath will be attended with no ill confe- 
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quence.——lIt is beyond all queftion, that in 2 
policed city, even a bad religion is better thair 
none.——But fanaticifm is certainly a thoufand 
times more dangerous than Atheifm:: there is in 
Atheifm no temptation to thofe fanguinary pro- 
cedures, for which fanaticifm is notorious; if 
Atheifm do not fupprefs crimes, fanaticifm in- 
ites to the commiflion ofthem.——The fanatics 
committed the maflacre of St. Bartholomew. i 
Hobbes was accounted an Athcift; yet he led a 
quiet harmlefs life, whilft the fanatics were de= 
luging England, Scotland, and Ireland with blood. 
—Spinofa was not only an-Atheift, but taught 
Atheifm : yet who can fay he had any hand in the 
juridical murder of Barneveldt? It was not “he 
who tore the two De Witts to pieces, and broiled 
and eat their fleth. Atheifts for the moft part 
are men of ftudy, but bold and erroneous in their 
reafonings ; and, not comprehending the creation, 
the criginal of evil, and other difficulties, have re- 
courfe to the hypothefis of the eternity of things 
and of neceflity.——The fenfualift and ambitious 
have little time for fpeculation, or to embrace a bad 
fyftem; to compare Lucretius with Socrates is 
quite out of their way.——It was otherwife with 
the. fenate of. Rome, which almoft totally cons 
fifted of Atheifts both in theory and practice, be- 
Leving neither in a Providence nor a future ftate. 
——It was a meeting of philofophers, of votaries 
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of pleafure and ambition; all very dangerous fets 
of men, and who accordingly overturned the 
republic. ——I would not willingly lie at the mer- 
cy of an atheiftical prince, who might think it 
his intereft to have me pounded in amortar: I am 
very certain that would be my fate. And 
were I a fovereign, I would not have about me any 
atheiftical courtiers, whofe intereit it-might be to 
poifon me. So neceflary is it both for princes and 
people that their minds be thoroughly. imbibed 
with an idea of a fupreme Being, the Creator, . 
Avenger, and Rewarder.——What are the in- 
ferences from all this?) That Atheifm.is.a moft 
pernicious monfter in fovereign princes, and like-- 
wife in ftatefmen, however harmlefs their life be, 
becaufe from their cabinet they can’ make their 
way to the former: That if it be not fo mifchievous 
as fanaticifm, it is almoft ever deftruCtive of vir- 
tue.——I congratulate the prefent age on there 
being fewer Atheifts now than ever; philofophers 
having difcovered, that there is no vegetable with- 
out a germ, no germ without defign, and that 
corn is not produced by- putrefaction.——Some 
unphilofophical geometricians have rejected final. 
caufes : but they are admitted by all real philofo- 
fophers; and, to ufe the expreffion of a known 
author, a catechifm makes God knownto children,, 
and Newton demonttrates him to the learned. 
VOLTAIRE. 
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ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


THERE is no mansof underftanding who does 
not acknowledge an active power in- nature. 
There is, therefore, no Atheift. He is not an 
Athcift who fays; that motion is Ged; becaufe, 
in fact, motion is incomprehenfible, as we have 
no clear idea of it, as it does not manifeft itfelf 
but by its effects; and, laftly, becaufe by it all 
things are performed in the univerfe. He is 
not an Atheift who fays, on the contrary, that 
motion is not God; becaufe motion is not a be- 
ing, buta mode of being. ——They are no Atheifts 
who maintain that motion is eflential to matter, 
and regard it as the invifible and motive force that 
{preads itfelf through allits.parts. Do we not fee 
the ftars continually changing their“ places, and 
rolling perpetually round their centre ? do we not 
fee all bodies deftroyed and reproduced inceflant- 
ly, under different forms? in fhort, do we not fee 
nature in an eternal fermentation and diffolution? 
—Who then can deny that motion is, like ex- 
tenfion, inherent in bodies, and that motion is not 
the caufe of what is ?—In fact, fays Mr Hume, 
if we always give the names of caufe and effect to 
the concomitance of two facts, and conclude, that 
wherever there are bodies there is motion; we 
ought then toregard motion as the univerfal foul of 
matter, and the divinity that alone penetrates its 
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fub{tance. But are the philofophers of this laft 
opinion Atheifts ? No: they equally acknowledge 
an unknown force in the univerfe. Are even 
thoie who have no ideas of God Atheifts? No} 
becaufe then all men would be fo; becaufe no one 
has a clear idea of the Divinity; becaufe in this 
cafe every obfcure idea is equal to none; and, 
laftly, to acknowledge the-incomprehenfibility of 
God, is to fay: by a different: turn of exprefhion, 
that we have no idea of him. HELVETIUS, 


ATHEISM ann SUPERSTITION. 


IF fuperftition, in every degree of it, be found- 
ed in error, and if: it countera&t the effects of 
knowledge and goodneis, itis a pofitive and ac- 
tive evil: Whereas, Atheifm being the effect 
merely of ignorance, is rather a misfortune; and 
its effects are the harmlefs ones which ufually fol- 
low upon mere ignorance.’ The wife and able 
moralift:Plutarch faid, it was much better men 
fhould even difbelieve and deny the exiftence of 
a God, than believe. him te be ill-difpofed androf 
an immoral character. All quibbles which have 
been brought to obviate the confequences of this 
propolition ; the appeals to prudence, expedience, 
and intereft, may do very wellin modern politics, 
„andin the fchemes of legiflators and priefts, whofe 
only aim is to keep the people like cattle im thofe 
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tracks wherethey may be moft ferviceable to them; 
but will be defpifed by every one who apprehends, 
and judges, and feels like a man.——To fee the 
difference between ignorance and error in all pof- 
fible cafes, take a child totally unacquainted with 
truth, and take a good old lady who is, as fhe 
fuppofes, juft going to heaven loaded with points 
of faith and principles of religion; and you will 
have proofs as many as you can wifh, as clear 
and convincing as any mathematical conclufions, 
of the great and important difference between ig- 
norance end error. Take a favage uncorrupted 
by European commerce; take a fimple favage 
who, in the compafs and variety of his knowledge, 
is little above a brute; take a religious favage, 
millions of which we may have in Europe; and 
in attempting to inftruct both, we fhall have more 
convincing proofs of the very important difference 
between ignorance and error. ‘The former we 
may eafily benefit; the latter we feldom or never 
can, WILLIAMS. 


THe DispuTes BETWEEN ATHEISTS Anp 
THEISTS VERBAL. 


I ask the Theift, If he does not allow that there 
isa great-and immeafurable, becaufe an incompre- 
henfible, difference between the human and Di- 
vine mind? The more pious he is, the more rea- 
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dily will he aflent to the affirmative, and the more 
he will be difpofed to magnify the difference: He 
will even affent that the difference is of a nature 
which cannot be too much magnified.—I next 
turn to the Atheift, who, I affert, is only nomi- 
nally fo, and can. never poffibly be in earneft ; 
and L- afk him, Whether, from the coherence and 
apparent fympathy in all the parts of the world, 
there be not a certain degree of analogy among 
all the operations of nature, in every fituation, 
and in every age ? Whether the rotting of a tur- 
nip, the generation of an animal, and the ftruc- 
ture of human thought, be not energies that pro- 
bably bear fome remote analogy to each other ?— 
It is impoffible he can deny it; he will readily 
acknowledge it.—Having obtained this coneef- 
fon, I pufh him ftill farther in his retreat 3. and 
Tafk him, if it be not probable that the principle 
which firft arranged, and full maintains order in 
the univerfe, bears not alfo fome remote incon- 
ceivable analogy to the other operations of na- 
ture, and, among the reft, to the ceconomy of 
mind and thought ?——-However reluctant, he 
muft give his affent.— Where then, cry I, to both 
thefe antagonifts, is the fubje€t of your difpute? 
The Theift allows that the original principle: of 
order bears.fome remote analogy to it.—Will you 
‘quarrel about the degrees, and enter into a con- 
troverfy which admits not of any precife mean-. 
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ing, nor confequently of any determination’ If 
you fhould be fo obftmate, I fhouid not be fur- 
prifed ta find you change fides: Whuift the Theiit, 
on the one hand, exaggerates the diflimilarity bee 
tween the Supreme Being and frail, imperfect, 
variable, fleeting, and mortal creatures; and the 
Atheift, on the other, magnifies the analogy among 
all the operations of nature, in every period, every 
fituation, and every pofition. Confider then, 
where the great point of controverfy lies; and if 
you cannot lay afide your difputes, endeavour at 
leaft to cure yourfelves of your animofity. 
Hume. 
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WHEN a mifer contents himfelf with giving no- 
thing, and faving what he has got, and is in other 
refpects guilty of no injuftice, he is perhaps of all 
bad men the leaft injurious to fociety; the evil 
he does is properly nothing more than the omiffion 
of the good he might do. If, of all the vices, ava- 
rice be the moft generally detefted, it is the effect 
of an avidity common to almof€ all men; it is be- 
eaufe men hate thofe from whom they can ex- 
pect nothing. The greedy mifers rail at fordid 
mifers. 

MELVETIUS. 
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ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


Tue avaricious either defire riches, as the means 
of procuring pleafure, or as an exemption from 
the miferies with which poverty is attended. Man, 
by nature, is fenfible of no other pleafures than 
thofe of the fenfes; thefe pleafures are confe- 
quently the only object of his defires. A fonds 
nefs for luxury is then an artificial pailion, necef= 
farily produced by the natural wants either of lové 
or of the pleafures of the table. Indeed, what real 
pleafure can luxury and magnificence procure the 
avaricious voluptuary, if he does not confide? 
them as the means of obtaining the favours of 
love, if they are the objects of his fondnefs; or of 
impofing on men, and forcing them, by the un- 
certain hope of a reward, to remove from him 
every pain, and to affemble around him every 
pleafurer With thefe avaricious voluptuaries, 
who certainly do not properly deferve to be called 
covetous, avarice is the immediate effect cf the 
fear of pain and the love of pleafure. But it may 
be afked, How can this love of pleafure, this fear 
of pain, be excited in the really avaricious, thofe 
wretched mifers who never part with their money 
to purchafe pleafure ? If they pafs their lives in 
the want of common neceflaries, and exaggerate 
to themfeives and others the pleafures annexed to 
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attention from a misfortune which nobody can 
or ought to pity. ‘There is a furprifing contra- 
diction -between ‘their conduct -and the motives - 
from which they act. They haveʻan inceffant de- 
fire of pleafure, and always deprive themfelves of 
its enjoyment. ‘This kind of avarice derives its 
fource from an exceflive and ridiculous fear of the 
poflibility of indigence, and of the many evils with 
which it is accompanied. The avaricious are like 
thofe afflited with an hypechondriac melancholy, 
who live in perpetual agonies, fee themfelves fur- 
rounded with dangers, and are afraid of being 
crufhed by every one that approaches them. ‘This 
fpecies of the avaricious we commonly find among 
thofe who were born. in a {tate of indigence, and 
have themfelves experienced the long train of 
evils with which it is attended. Their folly is 
therefore in this refpect more pardonable than in 
men born in a ftate of affluence, among whom 
there are feldom found any of the avaricious, ex- 
cept the proud or voluptuous. Avarice increafes 
in old age, as the habit of accumulating wealth is 
no longer counterbalanced by thedefire of enjoy- 
ing it, which will be ftrengthened by the mecha- 
nical fear of want, wherewith old age is frequently 
accompanied. 
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NationaL BANKRUPTCY. 


ie will fearcely be afferted, that no bounds ought 
ever to be fet to national debts; and that the 
public would be no weaker, were twelve or fifteen 
fhillings in the pound, land-tax, mortgaged with 
the prefent cuftoms and excifes. There is, how- 
ever, a ftrange fupinenefs from long cuftom 
creeped into all ranks of men with regard to 
public debts, not unlike what divines fo vehe- 
mently complain of with regard to their religious 
doctrines. We all own, that the moft fanguine 
imagination cannot hope either that this or any 
future miniftry will be poffeffed of fuch rigid and 
fteady frugality, as to make a confiderable progrefs 
in the payment of our debts; or that the fituation 
of foreign affairs will, for any long time, al- 
low them leifure and tranquillity for fuch an un- 
dertaking. What then is to become of us? Were 
we ever fo good Chriftians, and ever fo refigned 
to Providence, this, methinks, were a curious 
queftion, even confidered as a fpeculative one, 
and what it might not be altogether impoflible to 
form fome conjectural folution of. 
The events here will depend little upon the 
contingencies of battles, negociations, intrigues, 
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and factions. There feems to be a natura! pro- 
grefs in things which may guide our reafoning. 
As it would have required but a moderate ‘fhare 
of prudence when we firft began this practice of 
mortgaging, to have foretold, from the nature of 
men and of minifters, that things would necef- 
farily ke carried to the length we fee; fo now, 
that they have happily reached it, it may not be 
difkeult to guefs at the confequences. It muft 
indeed be one of thefe two events; either the na- 
tion muit deftroy public credit, or public credit 
will deftroy the nation. It is impoflible they can 
both fubfift after the manner they have been hi- 
therto managed in this as well as in fome other 
countries. 

It has been computed, that all the creditors of 
the public, natives and foreigners, amount only to 
yyooo. Thefe make a figure at prefent on their 
income; but in cafe of a public bankruptcy, 
would in an inftant become the loweft, as well as 
the moft wretched, of the people. The dignity 
and authority of the landed gentry and nobility is 
much better rooted, and would render the con- 
tention very unequal if ever we come to that ex- 
tremity. . One would incline to affign to this 
event a very near period, fuch as half a century, 
had net our fathers prophecies of this kind been 
found fallacious by the duration of our public 
credit fo much beyond all reafonable expedta- 
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tion. When the aftrologers in France were 
year foretelling the death of Henry IV. 

‘ Thefe fellows,” fays he, “ muft be right at 
e lait.” But, however, it is not altogether im- 
probable, that, when the nation become heartily 
fick of their debts, and are cruelly opprefled by 
them, fome daring projector may arife with vi- 
fionary {chemes for their difcharge. And as pub- 
lic credit will begin by that time to be a little 
frail, the leaft touch will deitroy it, as happened 
in France during the regency; and in this man- 
ner it will die of the doétor. 

But it is more probable that the breach of na- 
tional faith will be the neceffary efle&t of wars, 
defeats, misfortunes, and public calamities; or 
even, perhaps, of victories and conquefts. Let 
the time come, and furely it will come, when the 
new funds, created for the exigentes of the year, 
are not fubfcribed to, and raife not the money 
projected. Suppofe, either that the cafh of the 
gation is exhaufted, or that our faith, which has 
been. hitherto-fo ample, begins to fail us. Sup- 
pofe that in this diftrefs ches nation is threatened 
with an invafion; a rebellion is fufpe¢ted or 
broken out at home ; a fquadron cannot be equip- 
ped for want of pay, victuals, or repairs; or 
even a foreign fubfidy cannot be advanced. What 
muft a prince or minifter do in fuch an emer- 
gence? The right of feli-prefervation is unalien- 
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able in every individual, much more in every 
community. And the folly of our ftatefmen muft 
be greater than the folly of thofe who contrasted 
the debt, or, what is more, than the folly of thofe 
who trufted or continue to truft this fecurity, if 
thefe ftatefmen have the means of fafety in their 
hands, and do not employ them. The funds 
created and mortgaged will, by that time, bring 
ma large yearly revenue, fufficient for the de- 
fence- and fecurity of the nation. Money is, 
erhaps, lying in the exchequer, ready for the 
difcharge of the quarterly intereft: Neceflity calls, 
fear urges, reafon exhorts, compaflion alone ex- 
claims. ‘The money will immediately be feized 
for the current fervice, under the moft folemn 
proteftations, perhaps, of being immediately re- 
placed. But no more is requifite. The whole 
fabric, already tottering, falls to the ground, and 
buries thoufands in its ruins. And this is called 
the natural death of public credit: for to this 
period it tends as naturally as an animal body to 
its diffolution and deftruction.—The public is a 
debtor whom no man can oblige to pay. The 
only check which the creditors have on her, is the 
intereft of preferving credit; an intereft which 
may eafily be overbalanced by a great debt, and 
by a difficult and extraordinary emergence, even 
fuppofing that credit irrecoverable. Not to men- 
tion that a prefent neceility often forces ftates 
into 
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into meafures which are, {trictly fpcaking, againft 
their intereft. 

Thofe twoeventsfuppofed above are-calamitous,. 
but not the moft calamitous. Thoufands are 
hereby facrificed to the fafety of millions. But 
we are not without danger, that the contrary 
event may take place, and that millions may be 
facrificed for ever to the temporary fafety of 
thoufands. Our popular government, perhaps, 
will render it difficult and dangerous for a minifter 
to venture on fo defperate an expedient as that 
of a voluntary bankruptcy. And though the 
Houfe of Lords be altogether compofed of the 
proprietors of lands, and the Houfe of Commons 
chiefly, and confequently neither of them can 
be fuppofed to have great property in the funds ;. 
yet the connections of the members may be fo 
great with the proprietors, as to render thenr 
more tenacious of public faith than prudence, 
policy, or even juftice, ftrictly fpeaking, requires- 
And perhaps our foreign enemies may be fo 
politic as to difcover that our fafety lies in de- 
{pair, and may not, therefore, fhow the danger, 
open and barefaced, till it be inevitable. ‘The 
balance of power in Europe, our grandfathers, 
our fathers, and we, have all efteemed too un- 
equal to be preferved without our attention and 
aihftance. But our children, weary with the 
fruggle, and fettered with incumbrances, may fit 
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down fecure, and fee their neighbours oppreffed 
and conquered ; till at laft they themfelves and 
their creditors lie both at the mercy of the con- 
queror. And this may be demonftrated the vig- 
lent death of our public credit.—Thefe feem to 
be events which are not very remote, and which 
reafon forefees as clearly almoft as the can do any 
thing that hes in the womb of time. Hume. 


BEASTS. 


IS it pofible any one fhould fay, or affirm in 
writing, that beafts are machines void of know- 
ledge and fenfe, have a famenefs in all their ope- 
rations, neither learning nor perfecting any thing, 
&c.? How! this bird who makes.a femicircular 
neft when he fixes. it againft a wall; who, when 
in an angle, fhapes it like a quadrant, and circu- 
lar when he builds it in a tree; is this having a 
famenefs in its operations? Does this hound, 
after three months teaching, know no more than 
when you firft took him in hand? Your Canary~ 
bird, does he repeat a tune at firft hearing? or 
rather, is it not fome time before you can bring 
him to it? Is-he not often owt, and does he not 
improve by practice ?—Is it from my {peaking 
that you allow me fenfe, memory, and ideas ? 
Well; I am filent; but you fee me come home 
very melancholy, and with eager anxiety look for 
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a paper, open the bureau where I remember to 
have put it, take it up and read it with apparent 
joy. You hence infer, that I have felt pain and 
pleafure, and that I have memory and knowledge. 
Make then the like inference concerning this 
dog, who, having loft his mafter, runs about every 
where with melancholy yellings, comes home all 
in ferment, runs up and down, roves from room 
to room, till at length he finds his beloved matter 
in his clofet, and then expreffes his joy in fofter 
cries, gefticulations and fawnings.—This dog, fo 
very fuperior to man in: affection, is- feized by 
fome barbarian virtuofos, who- nail him down on 
a table, and diffe him while living, the-better to 
fhow you the-meferaic veins. All the fame organs 
of fenfation which are in yourfelf you perceive 
in him. Now, machinift, what fay you? Has 
he nerves to be impafible? For fhame! charge not 
mature with {uch weaknefs and inconfiftency.— 
But the fcholaftic doctors afk what the foul of 
beafts is? This is a queftion I do not underftand: 
A tree has- the faculty of receiving fap into its 
fibres, of circulating it, of unfolding the buds of 
its leaves and fruits. De you now: afk me what 
the foul of a tree is:? It has received thefe pro- 
perties, as the animal above has received thofe of 
fenfation, memory, and a certain number of ideas. 
Who formed all thofe properties, who has im- 
parted all thefe faculties? He who caufes the 
grafs 
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grafs of the field to grow, and the earth to gravi- 
tate towards the fun.—The fouls of beafts are fub- 
ftantial forms, fays Ariftotle, the Arabian fchool, 
the Angelic fchool, and the Sorbonne.—The fouls 
of beafts are material, cry other philofophers; but 
as little to the purpofe as the former. When called 
upon todefine a material foul, they only perplex the 
caufe : they muft necefflarily allow it to be fenfi- 
tive matter. But from whence does it derive 
this fenfation'? From a material foul; which 
muft mean, that it is matter giving fenfation to 
matter: beyond this circle they have nothing to 
fay. According to others equally wife, the foui 
of beafts is a fpiritual. effence dying with the 
body: but where are your proofs? What idea 
have you. of this fpiritual being, which with its 
fenfation, memory, and its fhare of ideas and 
combinations, will never be able to know fo much 
as a child of fix years ? What grounds have you 
to think that this incorporeal being dies with the 
body ? But ftill more ftupid are they who affirm 
this foul to be neither body nor fpirit.. By fpirit 
we can mean only fome thing unknown, which 
is not body; the foul of beafts, therefore, accord- 
ing to this fyftem, is neither body, nor fomething 
which is not body.—Whence can fo many con- 
tradiCtory errors arife? From a cuftom, which has 
always prevailed among men, of inveftigating the 
nature of a thing before they knew whether any 
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fuch thing exifted. The fucker or clapper of a 
bellows is likewite called the foul of the bellows. 
Well, what is the foul? It is only a name I have 
given to that fucker or clapper, which falls down, 
lets in air, and, rifing again, propels it through 
a pipe on my working the bellows.—Here is no 
foul diftingt from the machine itfelf; but who 
puts the bellows of animals in motion? I have 
already told you; he who puts the heavenly bodies 
in motion. The philofopher who faid, eff Deus 
anima brutorum fhould have added, Quod Deus 
eff anima mundi. VOLTAIRE, 


BEAUTY anp BEAUTIFUL. 


Ask anegro of Guinea, What is beauty, the 
fupremely beautiful, the 70 xa? he will anfwer 
you, A greafy black fkin, hollow eyes, anda flat 
nofe. 

Confult the philofophers, they will tell you 
fome unintelligible jargon for anfwer; they muft 
have fomething correfpondent to beauty in the 
abftract. 

i once fat next to a philofopher at a tragedy. 
That is beautiful, faid he ! How beautiful? faid I. 
Becaufe the author has attained his end. The 
next day he took a dofe of phyfic, which had a 
very good effect, That is a beautiful phyfic, faid 
l, it has attained its end. He perceived that a 
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médicine is not to be called beautiful, and that the 
word beauty is applicable only to thofe things 
which give a pleafure accompanied with admira- 
tion: that tragedy, he faid, had excited thefe 
two fenfations in him, and that was the To-xæaov. 
—We went to England together, and happened 
to be at the fame play, perfectly well tranflated; 
but the fpećtators one and all yawned. He then 
concluded that beauty is very relative; that what 
is decent at Japan is indecent at Rome; and what 
is fafhionable at Paris is otherwife at Pekin. 
VOLTAIRE. 


A COGITATIVE BEING HAS EXISTED FROM 
ETERNITY. 


THERE is no truth more evident, than that 
fomething muft be from eternity. I never yet 
heard of any one fo unreafonable, or that could 
fuppofe fo manifeit a contradiétion, as a time 
wherein there was perfectly nothing : this being 
of all absurdities the greateft, to imagine that pure 
nothing, the perfect negation and abfence of all 
beings, fhould ever produce any real exiftence. 

If then there muft be fomething etegnal, let us 
fee what fort of being it muft be. And to that, 
it is very obvious to reafon, that it muft neceffa- 
rily be a cogitative being. For it is as impoffible 
to conceive, that ever bare incogitative matter 
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fhould produce a thinking intelligent being, as 
that nothing fhould of itfelf produce matter. 
Let us fuppofe any parcel of matter eternal, 
great or {mall, we fhall find it, in itfelf, able 
to produce nothing. For example, let us fup- 
pofe the matter of the next pebble we meet with 
to be eternal, clofely united, and the parts firmly 
at reft together; if there were no other being in 
the world, muft it not eternally remain fo, a 
dead inactive lump? Is it poffible to conceive 
it can add motion to itfelf, being purely matter, 
or produce any thing ? Matter, then, by its own 
{ftrength, cannot produce in itfelf fo much as 
motion: the motion it has muft alfo be from 
eternity ov elfe be produced and added to mat- 
ter by fome other being more powerful than mat- 
ter; matter, as is evident, having not power to 
produce motion in itfelf. But let us fuppofe mo- 
tion eternal too; yet matter, incogitative matter 
and motion, whatever changes it might produce 
of figure and bulk, could never produce thought: 
knowledge will {till be as far beyond the power 
of motion and matter to produce, as matter is be- 
yond the power of nothing or nonentity to pro- 
duce. And I appeal to every dne’s own thoughts, 
whether he cannot as eafily perceive matter pro- 
duced by nothing, -as thought to be produced by 
pure matter, when before there was no fuch 
thing as thought, or an intelligent being exifting ? 

Divide 
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Divide matter into as minute parts as you wili 
(which we are apt to imagine a fort of fpirituali- 
zing or making a thinking thing of it), vary the 
figure and motion of it as much as you pleafe; a 
globe, cube, cone, prifm, cylinder, &c. whofe 
diameters are but 1ooo0ooth part of a gry, will 
„operate no otherwife upon other bodies of pro- 
portionable bulk than thofe of an inch or foot 
diameter; and you may as rationally expect to 
produce fenfe, thought, and knowledge, by put- 
ting together, in a certain figure and motion, 
grofs particles of matter, as by thofe that are the 
very minuteft that do any where exift. They 
knock, impel, and refift one another juft as the 
greater do, and that is all they can do. So that 
if we will fuppofe nothing firft or eternal, mat- 
ter can never begin to be: if we fuppofe bare 
matter without motion eternal, motion can never 
begin to be: if we fuppofe only matter and motion 
firft or eternal, thought can never begin to be. 
For it is impoflible to conceive matter, either 
with or without motion, could have originally in 
and from itfelf fenfe, perception, and knowledge; 
as is evident from hence, that then fenfe, per- 
ception, and knowledge, muft be a property eter- 
nally infeparable from matter and every particle 
of it. Not to add, that though our general or 
fpecific conception of matter makes us fpeak of 
it as one thing, yet really all matter is not one 
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individual thing, neither is there any fuch thing 
exifting as one material being, or one fingle body 
that we know or can conceive. Andetherefore, if 
matter were the cternal firft cogitative being, 
there would not be one eternal infinite cogitative 
being, but an infinite number of eternal finite 
cogitative beings, independent one of another, 
of limited force and diftinct thoughts, which 
could never produce that order, harmony and 
beauty, which are to be found in nature. Since 
thesefore whatfoever is the firft eternal being, 
muft neceffarily be cogitative; and whatfoever is 
firft of all things, muft neceflarily contain in it, 
and actually have, at leaft, all the perfeCtions 
that can ever after exift; nor can it ever give to 
another any perfection that it hath not, either 
actually in itfelf, or at leaft in a higher degree 5 
it neceflarily follows, that the firft eternal being 
cannot be matter.—If therefore it be evident, that 
fomething neceflarily muft exift from eternity, it 
is alfo as evident, that that fomething muft necef- 
farily be a cogitative being: for it is as impof- 
ible that incogitative matter fhould produce a co- 
gitative being, as that nothing, or the negation of 
all beings, fhould preduce a pofitive being or 
matter. 

Locke. 
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We believe a thing, becaufe we fee it, we per- 
ceive it, or underftand it. It is not poflible for 
our belief to go further. The credit we give to 
the teftimoney of another, is quite a different 
principle from the perfuafion of our own mind; 
and has been confounded with it only to ferve 
the purpofes of artful men in impofing on the 
ignorant. The art of believing what is above 
our comprehenfion and reafon, and not contrary 
toit, isafophifm, with the advantage of a jingle 
upon words, invented for the fame purpofes. 
There is juft as much good fenfe and truth and 
poflibility of believing what is above our under- 
ftanding, as in feeing what is beyond our fight, 
hearing what is out of hearing, or feeling what 
is totally out of reach. We cannot in truth be 
faid tobelieve further than we underftand.—Thofe 
who pretend to fee myfteries, and to believe them, 
talk idly 5 for no man ever did, or ever could, be- 
lieve a myitery, any more than he could fee what 
was tranfacted in any invifible world. The com- 
plaifance and deference to authority, by which 
men are led to pretend to believe, is like the fer- 
vility of thofe who, though their eyes are imper- 
fect and faulty, always fee as we do, or hear as 
we hear. This being thie cafe, it is not eafy im- 
mediately to underftand why men fhould ever 
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have been blamed or punifhed becaufe they could 
not believe. Believing is an att of the mind, 
upon confidering a faét or propofition; as feeing 
is an act in confequence of turning the eye on 
an object. Men are influenced in both thefe 
a€tions exactly alike; by the ftrength and good- 
nefs of their natural organs; by their fitua- 
tion and point of view in which they cor- 
fider things. Every object, every fact, and every 
principle, may appear, in fome circumftancesy 
different to different perfons. Why then, if we 
punifh a man for not difcerning truths as we 
difcern them, do we not punifh him for not fee- 
ing as we fee? There is no diftinétion between 
thefe cafes, which is founded in truth and com- 
mon fenfe; but there is, in the artifices of policy“ 
and the wiles of prieftcraft. If men be taken 
early enough, they may be induced to give up 
the faculties of their minds; but they muft, ufe 
their bodily fenfes.—It has been faid, that a right 
faith is the confequence of being well and pro- 
perly difpofed. It is very true, that a man may 
difpofe himfelf; i. e. he may warp and bias his 
raind fo as to make any doétrine or principle. 
fuit it: But all kinds of predifpofition and pre- 
arrangement are injuries to the judgment; and 
it would be as difficult for the mind to determine 
fairly on a fact or the truth of a principle, when 
it was fo predifpofed, as it would be for a judge 
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to determine fairly in a caufe, on one fide of which 
he was bribed.—Our faith is meritorious only as 
it is a proof that we ufe our intelleétual faculties 
in the purfuit of truth; juft as feeing is a proof 
that we ufe our eyes, or hearing that we ufe our 
ears. Andthe common infolence, rage, and cruelty 
of zealots, on account of faith, is owing to their 
extreme ignorance, or extreme wickednefs; for 
they in ‘fact muft have the leaft real faith of all 
mankind. They have taken every thing for grant- 
ed, without examination or judgment; and have 
confequently nothing which they truly believe. 
Their faith is the faith of devils : they believe and 
tremble under an almighty power which they 
dread : they believe every thing which is enjoined 
them, from a fear of damnation; and have no 
principle, but what may be common to them with 
all the evil fpirits in the univerfe. 

WILLIAMS. 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


Be rer, according to fome philofophers, is in- 
dependent of our intereft. Thefe philofophers are 
right or wrong according to the idea they attached 
to the word Belief. If they mean by it a clear idea 
of the matter believed; and that they can, like 
the geometricians, demonftrate the truth of it; it 
ig certain that no error is believed, that none 
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4 
will ftand the examen, that we form no clear 
idea of it, and that in this fenfe there are few 
believers. But if we take the word in the com- 
mon acceptation, and mean by a believer an 
adorer of the bull Apis; if the man who, with- 
out having a clear idea of what he believes, be- 
lieves by imitation, who, fo to fay, believes he 
believes, and maintains the truth of his belief*at 
the hazard of his life; in this fenfe there ar 
many believers. The Catholic church boafts con- 
tinually of its martyrs; but I know not where- 
fore. Every religion has its own. <“ He that pre- 
& tends to a revelation ought to die in the mains 
“ tenance of what he aflerts; that is the only proof 
“ he can give of its truth.” It is not fo with the 
philofopher: his propofitions muit be fupported 
by facts and reafonings: whether he die or not 
in the maintenance of his doctrine, is of little im- 
portance :his death would prove only that he 
was obftinately attached to his opinion ; not that 
it was true.—As for the reft, the belief of fana- 
tics, always founded on imaginary, but power- 
ful intereft in heavenly rewards, conftantly im- 
pofes on the vulgar; and it is to thofe fanatics 
that we muft attribute the eftablifhment of almoft 
all general opinions. 
HELVETIUS. 
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ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


NoTHING is more free than the imagination 
of man; and though it cannot exceed that origi- 


nal {tock of ideas furnifhed by the internal and 
external fenfes, it has unlimited power of mixing, 
compounding, feparating, and dividing thefe ideas, 
to all the varieties of fiction and vilion. It can 
feign atrainof events with all the appearance of 
reality, afcribe to them a particular time and 
place, conceive them as exiftent, and paint them 
out to itfelf with every circumftance that belongs 
to any hiftorical fact which it believes with the 
greateft certainty. Wherein, therefore, confifts 
the difference between fuch a fition and belief ? 
It lies not merely in any peculiar idea, which 
is annexed to fuch a conception as commands our 
affent, and whichis refufed to every known fiction. 
For as the mind has authority over all its ideas, 
it could voluntarily annex this particular idea to 
any fiction, and confequently be able to believe 
whatever it pleafes ; contrary to what we find by 
daily experience. We can, in our conception, 
join the head of a ‘man to the body of a horfe; 
but it is not in our power to believe that fuch an 
animal has ever really exifted.—It follows, there- 
fore, that the difference between fiction and be- 
lief lies in fome fentiment or feeling which is 
anyexed to the latter, not te the former, and 
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which depends not on the will, nor can be com- 
manded at pleafure. It muft be excited by na- 
ture, like all other fentiments; and muft arife 
from the particular fituation in which the mind 
is placed at any particular juncture. Whenever 
any object is prefented to the memory or fenfes, 
it immediately, by the force of cuftom, carries the 
imagination to conceive the cbject which is 
ufually conjoined to it; and this conception is at- 
tended with a feeling or fentiment different from 
the loofe reveries of the fancy. In this confifts 
the whole nature of belief. For as there is no 
matter of fact which we belicve fo firmly that we 
cannot conceive the contrary, there would be no 
difference between the conception aflented to, 
and that which is rejeted, were it not for fome 
fentiment which diftinguifhes the one from the 
other. If I fee a billiard-ball moving towards 
another on a fmooth table, I can eafily conceive 
it toftop upon contact. ‘This conception implies 
no contradiction; but ftill it feels very differently 
from that conception by which I reprefent to 
myfelf the impulfe and the communication of 
motion from one ball to another.—Were we to 
attempt a definition of this fentiment, we fhould, 
perhaps, find it a very difficult, if not an impofiible 
tafk ; in the fame manner as if we fhould endea- 
vour to define the feeling of cold, or paflion of 
anger, to acreature who never had an experience 
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of thefe fentiments. Belief is the true and proper 
name of this feeling 5 and no one is ever at a lofe 
to know the meaning of that term; becaufe every 
man is every moment confcious of the fentiment 
reprefented by it. It may not, however, be im- 
proper to attempt a defcription of this fentiment ; 
in hopes we may, by that means, arrive at fome 
analogies which may afford a perfect explication 
of it. I fay then, that belief is nothing but a 
more vivid, lively, forcible, {teady conception of 
an object, than what the imagination alone is 
ever able to attain. ‘This variety of terms, which 
may feem fo unphilofophical, is intended only to 
exprefs that act of the mind which renders reali- 
ties, or what is taken for fuch, more prefent to 
us than fictions, caufes them to weigh more in 
the thought, and gives them a fuperior influence 
to the paflions and imagination. Provided we 
agree about the thing, it is needlefs to difpute 
about the terms. The imagination has the com- 
mand over all the ideas, and can join and mix and 
vary them in all the ways poflible. It may con- 
ceive fictitious objects with ail the circumftances 
of place and time; it may fet them in a manner 
before our eyes in their true colours, juft as 
as they might have exifted : but as it is impoflible 
that this faculty of imagination can ever of itfelf 
reach Belief, which is a term that every one 
fufficiently underftands in common life ; and in 
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philofophy, we can go no farther than affert, 
that belief is fomething felt by the mind, which 
diflinguifhes the ideas of judgment from the fic- 
tions of the imagination ; it gives them more 
weight and influence; makes them appear of 
greater importance; enforces them in the mind; 
and renders them the governing principle of our 
actions. I hear at prefent, for imftance, a per- 
fon’s voice with whom I am acquainted; and 
the found comes as from the next room. This 
impreffion of my fenfes immediately conveys my 
thought to the perfon, together with all the fur- 
rounding objects. I paint them out to myfelf as 
exifting at prefent with the fame qualities and re- 
lations of which I formerly knew them pofleffed. 
Thefe ideas take fafter hold of my mind than ideas 
of an inchanted caftle. They are very different 
to the feeling, and have a much greater influence 
of every kind, either to give pleafure or pain, joy 
or forrow.—The fentiment, therefore, of belief 
is nothing but a conception more intenfe and 
fleady than what attends the mere fictions of 
the imagination; and this manner of concep- 
tion arifes from a cuftomary conjunction of 
the object with fomething prefent to the memory 
or fentes. 
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Tur BELIEF or DISBELIEF 


Of any Religion can neither be a virtue nor a Crime 
in any one ufing the beft Means in his Power for 
Information. 


IF we take a furvey of that variety of fects which 
are {cattered over the face of the earth, and who 
mutually accufe each other of falfehood and error, 
and afk which is the right; every one of them in 
their turns will anfwer theirs; we know our fectis 
in the right, becaufe God hath declared fo. « All 
“ of them,” fays Charron, ‘ pretend that they de- 
rive their doctrine, not from men, nor from any 
created being, but from God. But to fay truth, 
without flattery or difguife, there ,is nothing 
in fuch pretenfions: however they may talk, 
they owe their religion to human means; wit- 
« nefs the manner in which they firft adopt it. 
«The nation, country, and place where they are 
born and bred, determine it. Are we not cir- 
« cumcifed or baptized, made Jews, Turks, or 
« Chriftians, before we are men?” Our religion 
is not the effect'of choice, but of accident ; and 
to impute it to us, is unjuft: it is to reward or 
punifh us for being born in this or that country. 
If the method taken by him who is in the right, 
and by him who is in the wrong, be the fame; 
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what merit or demerit hath the one more than the 
other ? Now, either all religions are good, and 
agreeable to God; or if there be one which he 
hath dictated to man, and will punifh him for ree 
jecting, he hath certainly diftinguifhed it by ma- 
nifeft figns and tokens as the only true one. Thefe 
are common to all times and places, and are equally 
obvious to all mankind. If natural religion be in- 
fufficient, it is owing to the obfcurity in which it 
neceflarily leaves thofe fublime truths it profeffes 
to teach. It is the bufinefs of revelation to exhi- 
bit them to the mind in a more clear and fenfible 
manner, to adapt them to the underftandings of 
men, in order that they may be capable of believing 
them. True faith is affured and confirmed by the 
uaderftanding ; and the beft of all religions is un- 
doubtedly the cleareft. If there be only one reli- 
gion in the werld which can prevent our fuffering 
eternal damnation, and enfure our title to future 
happinefs; and there be on any part of the earth a 
{ingle mortal who is fincere, and’is not convinced 
of its evidence; the God of that religion muft be a 
cruel tyrant. Would we feek the truth therefore 
in fincerity, we muft lay no ftrefs on the place and 
circumftances of our birth, nor on the authority 
of fathers or teachers; but appeal to the dictates of 
reafon and confcience concerning every thing 
taught usin our youth. It is to no purpofe to bid 
me fubje€t my reafon to the truth of things of 

which 
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which it is incapacitated to judge; the man whe 
would impofe on me a falfehood, may bid me do 
the fame. It is neceflary therefore I fhould em- 
ploy my reafon even to know when I ought to 
fubmit. RovussEAu. 


BEN PEICEN CE: 


THE proper exercife of wifdom, and the right 
ufe of riches, are not yet fubject to legal regula- 
tions; and all the pieafing duties of beneficence are 
in our hands. We fhall defervedly forfeit this 
privilege if we abufe it; or if we make the diftinc- 
tion we are favoured with in fociety, the occafion 
of mifchief and injury to it. Ifthe labourer thinks 
himfelf obliged by his wants, by his connections 
with his wife and children, and by the fear of bo- 
dily punifhment, not only to refrain from theft 
and injuftice, but to work hard, and to exerciie 
his prudence and underftanding to make his fa- 

aily happy ;—what muft be the obligations of 
the rich and wife, if they can not only fave their 
friends and connections from wants and diftreffes, 
but extend their hands to numbers around them, 
and affift thofe who are not fo happy ?——Is 
there any comparifon between the neceility and 
obligation of thefe duties? Thofe who would fay 
the former is a duty, becaufe the poor man can- 
not avoid it; and the latter is not a duty, becaufe 
5 the 
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the wife and rich may avoid it, do not underftand 
the meaning of moral obligation. The wretch 
who can avoid it, be his talents and rank what 
they may, does not deferve the name of man. 
Every man’s abfolute obligations and duties in- 
creafe in proportion to his wifdom, power, and 
wealth; and all omiflions in expreffions of bene- 
volence, are as criminal and injurious to the world 
as fraud, theft, or any other villany. . 
WILLIAMS. 


BENEFICENCE anp GRATITUDE. 


THERE is a kind of contra&, and the ftrongeft 
of all contracts, between the benefactor and the 
obliged. Itis a fort of fociety they form between 
each other, ftricter than that which in general 
unites men; and when the obliged tacitly engages 
himfelf to gratitude, the benefactor likewife is 
equally engaged to the other to preferve,, fo long 
as he does not render himfelf unworthy, the fame 
attentions he has already experienced, and to re- 
new his procfs of it every time it is required, or 
that he has it in his power. Thofe are not the 
exprefs conditions, but they are the natural effects 
of the relations they have fettled between them. 
He who for the firft time refufes a gratuitous fer~ 
vice afked, gives no right of complaint to him he 
has refufed; but he who in a like cafe equally 
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refufes the fame favour he had granted before, 
crofles a hope he had authorifed to be conceivedy 
he deceives and baulks the expectation he created. 
We feel in the refufal fomething of I don’t know 
how-unjuft and more cruel than in the other; but it 
is not lefs the effect of an independence the heart 
is fond of, and which it cannot renounce without 
effort. If I pay a debt, it is a duty lowe: if I 
beftow a gift, it is a pleafure I procure myfelf. 
Thus the pleafure of doing our duty is of thofe 
virtue gives birth to; thofe which proceed im- 
mediately from nature are not fo elevated. 
ROUSSEAU. 


ReLIGIoOus BIGOTRY. 


A VIOLENT contention about external forms 
and ceremonies of religion, is an indication of 
ignorance, fuperftition, and barbarity. It was car- 
ried to excefs in fome of the darker ages of the 
church; and has always been the characteriftic of 
abfurd and illiterate feCtaries: But as men have 
become better acquainted with the Scriptures, and 
the fpirit and genius of Chriftianity; as they have 
improved in liberal arts and {ciences, in politenefs, 
and a knowledge of the world; they have like- 
wife become more candid and moderate in their 
religious controverfies, and the perfecution of re- 
puted heretics. It is indeed painful to every hu- 
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mane and benevolent fpectator, to fee men furi- 
oully abufing and perfecuting one another for fome 
trifling difference in their drefs, their forms of de- 
votion, their canonical ceremonies, and their the- 
ological fpeculations, without the leaft regard for 
the moft facred obligations of Chriftianity. When- 
ever therefore we fee a man of this temper, that 
is, an angry bigot, we can entertain no favourable 


opinion of his head and heart. 
ok BG 


Tue Erreets or BLACKNESS. 


BrLAckness is but a partial darknefs ; and there- 
fore it derives fome of its powers from being mixed 
and furrounded with coloured bodies. -In its own 
nature it cannot be confidered as a colour. Black 
bodies, reflecting none, or but a few rays, with re- 
gard to fight, are but fo many vacant fpaces dif- 
perfed among the objeéts' we view. When the 
eye lights on one of thefe vacuities, after having 


been kept in fome degree of tenfion by the play of. 
the adjacent colours upon it, it fuddenly falls into 


a relaxation, out of which it as fuddenly recovers 
by a convulfive fpring. ‘To illuftrate this; let us 
confider, that when,we intend to fit in a chair, and 
find it much lower than we expected, the fhock 
is very violent; much more violent than could be 
thought from fo flight a fall as the difference ber 
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tween one chair and another can pofhibly make. 
If, after defcending a flight of fteps, we attempt 
inadvertently, to take another Rep in the manner 
of the former ones, the fhock is extremely -rude 
and difagreeable; and by no art can we caufe 
{uch a fhock by the fame means, when we expect 
and prepare for it.) ‘This is owing to the change 
being made contrary to expeCation, not fole- 
ly when the mind expects, but likewife when 
any organ of fenfe is for fome time aifected in 
fome one manner, if it be fuddenly affected 
otherwife, there enfues aconvulfive motion; fuch. 
a convulfion as is caufed when any thing happens 
againft the expeftance of the mind, And though 
it may appear ftrange that fuch a change as pro- 
duces a relaxation, fhould immediately produce a 
fudden convulfion ; itis yet mof: certainly fo, and 
fo in all the fenfes. Every one knows that fleep 
is a relaxation; and that filence, where nothing 
keeps the organs of hearing in action, is in general 
fitteft'to bring on this relaxation: yet when a fort 
of murmuring founds difpofe a man to fleep, let 
thefe founds ceafe fuddenly, and the perfon im- 
mediately awakes ; that is, the parts are braced 
up fuddenly, and he awakes. In like manner, if 
a perfon in broad day-light were falling afleep, to 
introduce a fudden darknefs would prevent his 
fleep for that time, though filence and darknefs in 
themfelves, and not fuddenly introduced, are very 
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favourable to it. From experience we alfo learn; 
that on the firft inclining towards fleep, we have 
besn fuddenly awakened with a moft violent ftarty 
and that this ftart was generally preceded by a 
fort of dream of our falling down a precipice. 
Whence does this ftrange notion arife, but from 
the too fuddem relaxation of the body, which a. 
fome mechanifminnature reftores itfelf by as quick 
and vigourous an exertion. cf. the contracting 
power of the nrufcles ? The dream itfeli is caufed 
by this relaxation; and it is of too uniform 2 nature 
to be attributed to any other-caufe: the parts re-- 
lax too fuddenly, which is in the nature of falling, 
and this accident in the body induces this image 
in the mind. "When we are ina confirmed {tater 
of health and vigour, as all changesare lefs fudden: 


shen, and lefs on the extreme, we can feldom com=- 


plain of this difagreeable fenfation. 

‘Though the effects of black be painful origi-- 
nally, we muft not think they always continue fo.. 
Cuftom reconciles. us to every thing. After we: 
have been ufèd to the fight of black objects, the: 
terror abates, and the {moothnels and gloflinefs, or 
fome agreeable accident of bodies fo coloured, 
foftens in fome meafure the horror and fternnefs. 
of their original nature; yet’ the nature of the 
original impreflion ftl continues. Black will al-- 
ways have fomething melancholy in it, becaufe~ 
the fenfory will always find'the change to it from: 
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other colours too violent; or if it oceuppy the 
whole compafs of the fight, it will then be dark- 
nefs, and the cis of darknefs applicable to it. 


BURKE. 
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wW T ftrange ideas, fays he, would an Indian 

| or a Chinefe philofopher have of our holy re- 
ligion, if they judged by the fchemes given of it by 
our modern free-thinkers, and Pharifaical doctors 
of all fe&ts? According to the odious and too vul- 

gar fyftems of thefe incredulous fcoffers, and cre- 

dulous {criblers, the God of the Jews is a moft 

eruel, unjuft, partial, and fantaftical being. He 

created about 6000 years ago a man and a woe 

man, and placed them in a fine garden in Afia, 
of which there are no remains. This garden was 
furnifhed with all forts of trees, fountains, and 
flowers. He allowed them the ufe-of all the fruits 

of this beautiful garden execept of one, that was 
planted in the midft thereof, and that had in it a 
fecret virtue of preferving them in continual 
health, and vigour of body and mind, of exalting 
their natural powers, and making them wife. 

The devil entered into the body of a ferpent, and 

folicited the firft weman to eat of this forbidden 
fruit; 
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fruit; fhe engaged her hufband to do the fame. 
To punith this flight curiofity and natural defire of 
life and knowledge, God not only threw our firft 
parents out of Paradife, but he condemned all 
their pofterity to temporal mifery, and the great- 
eft part of them to eternal pains, though the fouls 
of thefe innocent children have no. more relation 
to that of Adam than to thofe of Nero and Ma- 
homet; fince, according to the {cholaftic drivel- 
lers, fabulifts, and mythologifts, all-fouls are cre- 
ated pure, and infufed immediately into mortal 
bodies as foon- as the fœtus is fermed. To ac- 
complifh the barbarous partial-decree of prede- 
ftination and reprobation, God abandoned all na- 
tions to darknefs, idolatry, and fuperftition, with- 
out any faving knowledge or falutary graces; unlefs 
it was one particular nation, whom he chofe a3 
his peculiar people. This chofen: nation wass 
however, thë moft ftupid, ungrateful, rebellious, 
and perfidiousof all-nations. After God kad thus 
kept the far greater part of all the human fpecies; 
during near 4000 years, in a reprobate ftate, he 
changed ail of a fudden, and took a fancy for other 
nations befide the Jews. ‘Then he fent his only 
begotten Son to the world, under: a human form, 
to appeafe his wrath, {atisfy his vindictive juftice, 
and die for the pardon of fin. Very few nations, 
however, have sheard of this gofpels and all the 
reft, though. left. in invincible ignorance, are 
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damned without exception or any poffibility of 
remiffion, The greateft part of thofe who have 
heard of it; have changed only fome fpeculative 
notions about God, and fome external forms 
in worfhip v for in all other refpects’ the bulk of 
Chriftians have continued as corrupt as the reft 
of mankind in their morals; yea, fo much the 
more perverfe and criminal as their lights were 
greater. Unlefs it be a very fmall felect number, 
all other Chriftians, like the Pagans, will be for 
ever damned ; the great facrifice offered up for 
them will become void and of noefe@; God will 
take delight for ever in their torments and blaf- 
phemies; and though he can by one fat change 
their hearts, yet they will remain for ever uncon- 
verted and unconvertible, becaufe he will be for 
ever unappeafed and irreconcilable. It is true, that 
all this makes God odious; a hater of fouls, rather 
than a lover of them; a cruel vindictive tyrant, an 
impotent or a wrathful demon, rather than an all- 
powerful, beneficent father of fpirits : yet all this 
is amyftery. He has fecret reafons for his con- 
duct that are impenetrable; and though he ap- 
pears unjuft and barbarous, yet we muft believe 
the contrary, becaufe what is injuftice, crime, 
cruelty, and the blackeft malice in us, is in him 
juftice, mercy, and fovereign goodnefs. Thus the 
incredulous free-thinkers, the Judaizing Chriiti- 
ans, and the fataliftic doctors, have disfigured 

and 
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and difhonoured the fublime myftcries of our holy 
faith; thus they have confounded the nature of 
good and evil, transformed the mot monftrous 
paflions into divine attributes, and furpaffed the 
Pagans in blafphemy, by afcribing to the Eter- 
nal Nature, as perfections, what makes the moft 
horrid crimes amongft men. The grofler Pagans 
contented themfelves with divinizing luft, in- 
ceft, and adultery; but the predeftinarian doCtors 
have divinized cruelty, wrath, fury, vengeance, 
and all the blackeft vices. 
Chevalier Ramsay’s Philofophical Prin- 
ciples of Natural and Revealed Reli- 
gion. > 
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TN the notice that our fenfes take of the con- 
ftant viciflitude of things, we cannot but obferve 
that feveral particulars, both qualities and fub- 
ftances, begin to exift; and that they receive 
this their exiftence from the due application and 
operation of fome other being. From this ob- 
fervation we get our ideas of caufe and efect. 
That which produces any fimple or complex idea, 
we denote by the general name Cau/e; and that 
which is produced, Bec. Thus finding, that, in 
that fubftance which we call wax, fluidity, (which 
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is a fimple idea, that was not in it before), is con- 
{tantly produced by the application of a certain 
degree of heat, we call the fimple idea of heat, 
in relation to fluidity in wax, the caufe of it, and 
fluidity the effe€t. So always finding, that the 
fubftance, wood, which is a certain collection of 
imple ideas fo called, by the application of fire, 
is turned into another fubftance called afhes, 7. es 
another complex idea, confifting of a collection 
of fimple ideas quite different from that complex 
idea which we call wood; we confider fire in re- 
lation to afhes as caufe, and the afhes as effect. 
So that whatever is confidered by us to conduce 
or operate to the producing any particular fimple 
idea, of colle€tion of fimple ideas, whether fub- 
{tance or mode, which did not before exift, hath 
thereby in our minds the relation of a caufe, and 
is fo denominated by us. 


Locke. 


THE EXISTENCE OF A First CAUSE. 


LIBERTY, asit is underftood by many fchool- 
men, is in fact an abfurd chimera. If they will 
pay the leaft attention to reafon, and not be fatis- 
fied with mere words, it will be evident, that 
whatever exifts, or is felf-created, is neceflary $ 
for if t was not neceflary, it would be ufelels. 

The 
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The refpećtable fect of Stoics thought fo; and, 
what is very fingular, this truth may be found 
in a hundred places of Homer, who makes Jupi- 
ter fubmit to fate. 

There exifts a fomething, which muft be eter- 
nal, as is demonftrated; otherwife we fhould 
have an effect without a caufe. ‘Thus all the 
ancients, without a fingle exception, believed mat 
ter to be eternal. 

It is not the fame of immenfity, nor. of an 
almighty power. I cannot fee the neceffity of all 
{pace being filled; and I do not comprehend the 
reafoning of Clarke, who fays, that whatever 
necefarily exifts in one place, cught neceffarily to 
exift in every place. Wherefore is it impoilible 
that there fhould be more than a determined 
quantity of -beings ? I can much eafier conceive 
_ a bounded nature, than an infinite nature. 

Upon this article I can only have probabilities, 
and I can only fubmit to the ftrongeft. By the 
univerfal agreement in every thing which I know 
of nature, I perceive a defign: this defign fhows 
that there muft be a firft caufe; that caufe is 
undoubtedly very powerful ; but fimple. philefo- 
phy does not teach me to believe that this great 
artift is infinitely powerful. A houfe forty fect 
high proves to me that there muft have been an 
‘architect ; but reafon alone cannot convince me 
that this architect could build a houfe ten thou- 
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fand leagues high. Perhaps his powers did not 
admit of his building one more than forty feet 
high. My reafon alone does not tell me, that in 
the immenfity of {pace there is but one architect; 
and if a man was to allege that there were a 
great many fimilar architects, I do not fee how I 
could cenvince him of the-contrary. 
VOLTAIRE. 


Tare MrysTERIEs or CERES ELEUSINA. 


IN the chaos of popular fuperftition, which 
would have made almoft the whole globe one’ vaft 
den of ferocious animals, there was a falutary 
ìnftitution, which prevented one part of the 
human fpecies from degenerating into an entire 
fate of brutality: this confifted of myfteries and 
expiations. Philofophers endeavoured to bring 
men back to reafon and morality. 'Thofe fages 
made ufe of fuperftition itfelf to correét its enor- 
mous abufes. 

The myfteries of Zoreafter are no longer 
known: we know but little of thofe of Ifis: but 
we cannot doubt that they foretold the grand fy- 
ftem of a future ftate; for Celfus fays to Origines, 
book 8. “ You boaft of believing in eternal pu- 
“© nifbments ; and did not all the myflical minifters 
ct preach them to their initiated ?” 

Vou a ĮI God's 
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God’s unity was the principal dogma of all the 
myfteries. Apuleius has preferved for us the 
prayer of the prieftefles of Ifs: “ The celeftial 
«s powers ferve thee; the infernal regions are fub- 
c: mitted to thee; the univerfe revolves in thine 
tt hand; thy feet trample upon Tartarus; the 
«c planets anfwer to thy voice ; 'the feafons return 
© to thy order ; the elements obey thee.” 

The myftical ceremonies of Ceres were in imi- 
tation of thofe of Ifis. Thofe who had committed 
crimes, confefled them and expiated them ; they 
fafted, purified themfelves, and gave alms. Ali 
the ceremonies were held facred by folemn oaths 
to make them more venerated. ‘The myfteries 
were celebrated at night; certain fpecies of tra- 
gedies were reprefented to defcribe the happinefs 
of the juft, and the punifhments of the wicked. 

Some very learned men have proved, that the 
fixth book of the Æneid is only a picture cf 
what was practifed in thofe fecret and famous 
reprefentations. The myfteries of Eleufina be- 
came the moft celebrated. One very remarkable 
thing is, that they read the beginning of the 
theogony of Sanchoniathon the Phoenician. This 
is a proof that Sanchoniathon had preached one 
fupreme God, creator and governor of the world. 
It was then that this doctrine was unveiled to the 
initiated, inftructed in the belief of Polytheifm. 
Thofe who participated of the myfteries affem- 

bled 
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bled in the temple of Ceres; and the Hierophanta 
taught them, that inftead of adoring Ceres, lead- 
ing ‘Triptolemus upon a car drawn by dragons, 
they fhould adore that God who nourithed men, 
and permitted Ceres and Triptoiemus to render 
agriculture fo honourable. 

This is true, that the Hierophanta. began by 
reciting the ancient verfes of Orpheus. Walk in 
the path of juftice; adore the fole mafter of the 
univerfe; he is one, he is fingly by himfelf ; to 
him all beings owe their exiftence; he aéts in 
them, and by them ; he fees all, and never was feen 
by mortal eyes. 

The greateft difcretion was neceffary, not to 
fhock the prejudices of the multitude. Bifhop 
Warburton obferves after Plutarch, that the young 
Alcibiades having aflifted at thefe myfteries, in- 
fulted the ftatues of Mercury in a party of plea- 
fure, and that the people in their rage infifted 
upon Alcibiades’s being condemned. Alexander 
‘himfelf having obtained leave in Egypt of the 
Hierophanta of the myfteries, to acquaint his 
mother with the fecrets of the initiated, at the 
fame time conjured her to burn his letter after 
reading it, that fhe might not irritate the Greeks. 

Thofe who have imagined that the myfteries 
were only infamous debauches, ought to be unde- 
ceived by the word which anfwers to initiated; it 
fignifies that they entered on a new life. Not 
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that it is to be doubted that in all thefe myfteries, 
the ground work of which was {o fenfible and 
ufeful, many cenfurable fuperftitions were intro- 
duced. Superftition led to debauchery, which 
brought on contempt. 

But it indubitably appears, that the primary in- 
tention of thefe myfteries was to infpire virtue, 
from the fet form with which the aflembly was dif- 
mied. Amongft the Greeks, the two ancient 
Phoenician words, kgf omphet, “ watch and be 
c pure,” were pronounced. We may produce an 
additional proof, that the emperor Nero, who was 
guilty of his mother’s death, could not be admitted 
to thefe myfteries when he travelled in Greece : 
the crime was too enormous; and as great an em- 
peror as he was, the initiated would not receive 
him amongit them. Zozimus alfo fays, that 
Conftantine could find no Pagan priefts who 
would purify him or abfolve him of parricide. 
—According to Tertullian, the ceremony of re- 
generation was very ridiculous. It was neceflary 
that the initiated fhould feem to be reborn: this 
was the fymbol of the new kind of life he was 
to embrace. He was prefented with a crown, and 
he trampled upon it. The Hierophanta held the 
gacred knife over his head; the initiated, who 
feigned to be ftruck with it, fell as if he were 
dead; after which he appeared to regenerate. 

‘There was (amidit all the fhameful cuftoms, 

trifling 
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trifling ceremonies, and ridiculous doctrines, 
which the people and priefts followed in honour 
of fome imaginary gods, who were defpifed and 
detefted by the fages) a pure religion, which con- 
fifted in acknowledging the exiftence of a fu- 


preme God, his providence and juftice. 
VOLTAIRE. 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


THE myfteries of Eleufis were celebrated twice 
a-year, at feed-time and harveft ; and the feftival 
continued nine days. Each day had its peculiar 
ceremonies. The firft was confecrated to the pre- 
liminaries of the feftival. On the fecond, the ini- 
tiated or mye went in a kind of proce‘dfion to the 
fea, where refervoirs of falt-water, facred to Ceres 
and Proferpine, were fet apart for their purifica- 
tion. The third was paffed in fafting, affliction, 
and myfterious lamentations, which reprefented 
the complaints and groans of Ceres and Profer- 
pine : though fomething not of the afflicting kind 
feems to have been alfo reprefented by the my/tie 
beds furrounded with bands of purple, which 
were employed to convey an idea of the fituation 
of Proferpine on her arrival in the infernal regions. 
The fifth was fet apart for a facrifice, in which 
the greateft care was obferved to avoid touching 
the genitals of the victim ; and the offering was 
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accompanied with myftic dances in a meadow 
enamelled with flowers, about the {pring of Calli- 
chorus. “the fixth day was diftinguifhed by the 
procefion of torches, of which there is. a repre- 
fentation ftill to be feen on a baffo-relievo dif- 
covered by Spon and Wheler. ïn this proceflion, 
the initiated marched two by two, with a folenin 
pace, in deep filence, to the Eleufinian temple of 
Ceres, and were fuppofed to be purified by the 
odour which exhaled from the torches. ‘The 
young Iacchus, reprefented with a myrtle crown 
and a torch in his hand, was carried in pomp 
from the Ceramicus to Eleufis. The myftical van, 
which was an emblem of the feparation of the 
initiated from the prophane, the calathus,a branch 
of laurel, a kind of wheel, and the phallus, follow- 
ed the beautiful marble ftatue of the god, and the 
cries of Io Bacche were loudly repeated during the 
procefhon : Iacchus was invited to take a part in 
the dances and pleafures of the day, and to be an 
interceflor with Ceres in favour of the Athenians. 
In their hymns and invocations, they befeeched 
the goddefs to procure for thofe who were ad- 
mitted to the myfteries, an abundance of diver- 
fions and dancing, to grant them the talents of 
wit and pleafantry, and the power of furpafling 
others in jokes and farcafms. The inhabitants of 
the adjacent places came in crowds to fee this 
koly troop; which, on its arrival at the bridge of 
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the Cephifus, they faluted with volleys of fatirical 
witticifms and buffooneries, which the initiated 
aniwered in the fame ftyle, and retorted with 
the fame fpirit. Thofe among the initiated, who 
gained the victory in this fingular confliG, were 
here applauded and adorned with fillets of purple. 
The eighth day was employed in a repetition 
of the initiation, which was originally occafioned 
by a particular mark of refpeét paid to Æfcula- 
pius, who having come to Eleufis to be initiated 
after the ceremony was over, was favoured with 
a repetition of the myfteries. This repetition be- 
came a conftant practice. The ninth and laft 
day feems to have been diftinguifhed by no other 
ceremony than the filling of two vafes with water, 
and pouring out the contents of the one towards 
the eaft, and of the other towards the weft, and 
pronouncing, during this at, feveral myfterious 
words and phrafes, with their eyes alternately 
turned to the heavens and the earth, confidered 
as the common father and mother of all beings. 
It feems that this ceremony was rather of a dole- 
ful and melancholy complexion, and that the liba- 
tions ufual in the celebration of funeral rites, were 
employed in this concluding day of the Eleufinian 
myfteries. : 

The fecret of thefe myfteries feems to have con- 
fitted principally in a particular manner of teach- 
ing the do€trine of future rewards and punifh- 
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ments; by which the rewards were fuppofed to 
regard the initiated alone, and the punifhments 
only the profane, or thofe who were not initiated. 
This is confirmed by many authorities; and, 
among others, by that fhrewd obfervation of Dio- 
genes Laertius: What ? Shall the future flate of 
the robber Paracion be happier, becautfe he is ini- 
tiated, than that of Epaminondas? Upon the 
whole, it does not appear that the unity of the 
Supreme Being was a part of the fecret doétrine 
here in quettion. 


De Sr. Crorx. 


CERDA TNTA: 


Hap you, in Copernicus’s time, afked ali the 
world, Did the fun rife, did the fun fet, to-day ? 
they would one and all have anfwered, That is a 
certainty ; we are fully certain of it: thus they 
were certain, and yet miftaken.— Witchcraft, divi- 
nations, and poffeflions, were for a long time uni- 
verfally accounted the moft certain things in the 
world.—What numberlefs crowds have feen all 
thefe fine things, and have been certain of them! 
but at prefent fuch certainty begins to lofe its 
credit.—A mathematica! demontftration is a very 
different certainty from thefe: they were only pro- 
babilities, which, on being ‘fearched into, are 
found errors; but mathematical certainty is im- 

mutable 
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mutable and eternal.—I exift, I think, I feel pain; 
is all this as certain as a geometrical truth? Yes. 
And why? becaufe thefe truths are proved by 
the fame principle, that a thing cannot at the 
fame time be and not be.—I cannot at one and 
the fame time exift and not exift, feel and not 
feel.—A triangle cannot have and not have a 
hundred and eighty degrees, the fum of two right 
angles.—Thus the phytical certainty of my exift- 
ence and my fenfation, and mathematical cer- 
tainty, are of a like validity, though differing in 
kind.—But this is by no means applicable to the 
certainty founded on appearances, or the unani- 
mous relations of men, VOLTAIRE: 
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IT is an old fuppofition, that all events are 
linked together by an invincible fatality, this is 
deftiny, which Homer makes fuperior to Jupiter 
himfelf. —The fyftem of neceility and fatality has, 
according to Leibnitz, been ftruck out by himfelf 
under the appellation of /uffcient reafon ; but it 
is in reality of very ancient date, that no effect is 
without a caufe; and that often the leaft caufe 
produces the greateft effects, is what the world is 
not to be taught at this time of day. —My Lord 
Bolingbroke owns, that the trivial quarrel between 


the Dutchefs of Marlborough and Mrs Mafham, 
put 
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put Inin upon making the feparate treaty betwee: 
Queen Anne and Lewis XIV. This treaty brought 
on the peace of Utrecht. This peace fettled 
Philip V. on the Spanith throne: Philip difpof- 
feffed the houfe of Auftria, of Naples, and Sicily. 
Thus the Spanifh prince, who is now king of 
Naples, evidently owes his fovereignty to Mrs 
Mafham : he would not have had it, perhaps he 
would not fo much as have been born, had the 
Dutchefs of Marlborough behaved with due com- 
plaifance towards the Queen of England: his 
exiftence at Naples depended ow a few follies 
committed at the court of London. Inquire into 
the fituations of all nations on the globe, and they 
all derive from a chain of events, apparently quite 
unconnected with any one thing, and connected 
with every thing. In this immenfe machine all 
is wheel-work, pully, cords, and fpring. It is the 
fame in the phyfical fyftem. A wind, blowing 
from the fouth of Africa and the Auftral feas, 
brings with it part of the African atmofphere, 
which falls down again in rain among the valleys 
of the Aips; and thefe rains fructify the lands. 
Again, our northern wind watts our vapours 
among the negroes. Thus we benefit Guinea, and 
are benefited by it; and this chain reaches from 
one end of the univerfe to the other. 
VOLTAIRE. 
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Tue DISTINCTION BETWEEN CHANCE AND 
CAUSES. 


THE beft general rule to help us in diftinguifh- 
ing between chance and caufes, is the following : 
What depends upon a few perfons, is in a great 
meafure te be afcribed to chance, or fecret and un- 
known caufes: What arifes from a great number, 
may often be accounted for by determinate and 
known caufes. 

Two natural reafons may be afligned for this 
rule: Firft, if you fuppofe a dye to have any bias, 
however fmall, to a particular fide, this bias, though 
perhaps it may not appear in a few throws, will 
certainly prevail in a great number, and will caft 
the balance entirely to that fide. In like manner, 
when any cau/es beget a particular inclination or 
paffion at a certain time, and among a certain 
people, though many individuals may efcape the 
contagion, and be ruled by paifions peculiar to 
to themfelves, yet the multitude will certainly be 
feized by the common affection, and be governed 
by it in all their aétions.—Secondly, Thofe prin- 
ciples or caules which are fitted to operate on a 
multitude, are always of a grofler nature, lefs fub- 
ject to accidents, and lefs influenced by whim and 
private fancy, than thofe which operate on a few 
only. ‘The latter are commonly fo delicate and 
refined, that the {mallet incident in the health, 
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education, or fortune of a particular perfon, is 
fufficient to divert their courfe, and retard their 
operation ; nor is it pofible to reduce them to 
any general maxims or obfervations. Their in- 
fluence at one time will never affure us concerne 
ing their influence at another, even though all 
the general circumftances fhould be the fame in 
both cafes.—To judge by this rule, the domeflic 
and the gradual revolutions of a ftate muft be a 
more proper fubjeét of reafoning and obfervation 
than the foreign and the violent, which are come 
monly produced by fingle perfons, and are more 
influenced by whim, folly, or caprice, than by ge- 
neral paffions and interefts. ‘The depreffion of 
the lords, and rife of the commons in England, 
after the ftatutes of alienation and the increafe of 
trade'and induitry, are more eafily accounted for 
by general principles, than the depreffion of the 
Spanifh and rife of the French monarchy after the 
death of Charles V. Had Henry IV. Cardinal 
Richelieu, and Louis XIV. been Spaniards, and 
Philip Ii. HI. and IV. and Charles II. been French- 
men, the hiftory of thefe two nations had been 
entirely reverfed. 

For the fame reafon, it is more eafy to account 
for the rife and progrefs of commerce in any 
kingdom, than for that of learning; and a ftate 
which fhould apply itifelf to the encouragement 
of the one, would be more affured of fuccefs than 
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ane which fhould cultivate the other. Avarice, 
or the defire of-gain, is an univerfal paflion, which 
operates at all times, in all places, and upon all 
perfons.- But curiofity, or the love of knowledge, 
-Has a very limited influence; and requires youth, 
leif{ure, education, genius, and example, to make 
it govern any perfon. You will never want book- 
fellers while there are buyers of books: But there 
may frequently be readers where there are no 
authors. Multitudes of people, neceflity, and 
liberty, have begot commerce in Holland: But 
ftudy and application have hardly prodyced any 
eminent writers. ; 
We may therefore conclude, that there are fub- 
jects in which we muft proceed with caution in 
tracing their hiftory, left we aflign caufes which 
never exifted, and reduce what is merely contin- 

gent to flable and univerfal principles. 
Hu ME. 
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THIs term comes from 2 Greek word, fignify- 
ing impreffion and graving. It is what nature has 
engraven in us: Then can we efface it? This 
isxa weighty queftion. Religion and morality lay 
a check on the force of a natural temper, but 
cannot extirpate it. A fot, when in a convent, 
reduced to half a_pint of cyder at each meal, will 
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ho longer be feen drunk, but his love of wine will 
ever be the fame.—Age weakens the natural cha- 
racter : it is a tree which only produces fome de- 
generate fruits ; ftill are they of one and the fame 
nature. It grows knotty, and over-run with mofs, 
and worm-eaten ; but amidft all this, it continues 
what it was, whether oak or pear tree. Could a 
man change his character, he would give himfelf 
one; he would be fuperior to nature. Can we 
give ourfelves any thing? What have we that we 
have not received ? Endeavour to raife the indo- 
tent to a conftant activity, to freeze the impetu- 
ous into an apathy, to give a tafte for poetry or 
mufic to one who has neither tafte nor ears; you 
may as well go about wafhing the blackmoor 
white, or giving fight to one born blind. We only 
improve, polifh, and conceal what nature has put 
into us; we have nothing of our own putting.— 
Naturam expellas furca, tamen ufque redibit. 
VOLTAIRE, 
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NO fpecies of government, religion, opinion, or 
moral caufe, can make any material alterations in 
the people of countries fituated in the extremes of 
heat and cold. Heat deprives the body of all vi- 
gour and ftrength,-and the imbecillity is commu- 
nicated to the intelle€tual faculties; the inclina- 
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tions are all paflive; indolence conftitutes the ut- 
moft happinefs. In cold countries the inhabitant 
finds a fufficient tafk in fcreening himfelf from 
the feverity of the feafon, and in providing a fub- 
fiftence: Notthat the nature of man is altered or 
impaired, either in the quality or number of its 
faculties; but thefe capabilities are not fuifered to 
exert themfelves. There can be no vigorous appli- 
cations, no long watchings, nothing of that pro- 
greflive and accumulated improvement of ages 
and gerterations linked together, which is indif- 
penfably neceflary to the perfection of arts and 
{ciences. CHATTELUR- 
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Tue fublime, fays Longinus, is often nothing 
but the echo or image of magnanimity; and 
where this quality appears in any one, evem 
though not a fyllable be uttered, it excites our ap- 
plaufe and admiration ; as may be obferved of the 
famous filence of Ajax in the Odyfley, which ex- 
prefles more noble difdain and refolute indigna- 
tion than any language can convey. Were I 
Alexander, faid Parmenio, I would accept of thefe 
efers made by Darius. So would I too, replied 
Alexander, were Z Parmenio. This faying is ada 
mirable, fays Longinus, from a like principle. 
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Go ! cries the fame hero to his foldiers, when 
they refufed to follow him to the Indies; go tell 
your countrymen, that you left Alexander comple- 
ting the conqueft of the world. «c Alexander,” 
faid the Prince of Conde, who always admired 
this paflage, “abandoned by his foldiers among 
4: barbarians not yet fully fubdued, felt im himfelf 
«c fuch a dignity and right of empire, that he could 
«c not believe it poflible that any one fhould re- 
s fufe to obey him. Whether in Europe or in 
« Afia, among Greeks or Perfians, all was indif- 
« ferent to him; wherever he found men, he fan- 
« cied he would find fubjetts.”—-The confidant 
of Medea, in the tragedy, recommends caution 
and fubmiflion ; and enumerating all the diftreffes 
of the unfortunate heroine, afks her what fhe has 
to fupport her againft her numerous and impla- 
cable enemies. My/elf, replies the ; my/elf, Lay; 
‘and it is enough. Boileau juftly recommends this 
paflage as an inftance of true fublime. 

When Phocion, the modeft,* the gentle Pho- 
cion, was led to execution, he turned to oneOf 
his fellow-fufferers who was lamenting his own 
hard fate: Js it not glory enough for you, fays he, 
that you die with Phocion. 
= Place.in oppofition the piéture which Tacitus 
draws of Vitellius fallen from empire; prolonging 
his ignominy from a wretched love of life; deti- 
vered over to the mercilefs rabble; toffed, buf- 
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feted, and kicked about; conftrained, by their 
holding a poinard under his chin, to raife his head 
and expofe himfelf to every contumely. "What 
abje@ infamy! What low humiliation! Yet even 
here, fays the hiftorian, he difcovered fome fymp- 
toms of a mind not wholly degenerate. To a tri- 
bune who infulted him, he replied, I am fill your 
emperor. 

We never excufe the abfolute want of {pirit- 
and dignity of character, or a proper fenfe of 
what is due to one’s felf in fociety and the com-- 
mon intercourfe of life.. This vice conftitutes 
what we properly call meannefs; when a man 
can fubmit to the bafeft flavery, in order to gain 
his ends; fawn upon thofe who abufe him, and 
degrade himfelf by intimacies: and familiarities 
with undeferving inferiors. A. certain degree of 
genercus pride or felf-value is fo requifite, that 
the abfence of it in the mind difpleafes after the 
fame manner as the want of a nofe, eye) or any 
of the moft material features of the face or mem- 
bers of the body. The abfence of a virtue may 
often be a vice, and that of the highe kind; as 
in the inftance of ingratitude as well as racannefs-. 
Where we expect a beauty, the difappointment. 
gives an uneafy fenfation, and produces’ a’ real de- 
formity. An abjectnefs of charatter, likewife, 
is difguftful and contemptible in another view. 
Where a man has no fenfe of value in himfelf, wé 
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are not likely to have any higher eftimate of him. 
And if the fame perfon who crouches to his fu- 
periors, is infolent to his inferiors (as often hap- 
pens), this contrariety of behaviour, inftead of 
correcting the former vice, aggrayates it ex- 
tremely, by the addition of a vice ftill more odi- 
ous.—He mutt be a very fuperficial thinker, who 
imagines that all inftances of mutual deference 
are to be underftood in earneft, and that a man 
. would be more efteemable for being ignorant of 
his own merits and accomplifhments. A {mall 
bias towards modefty, even in the internal fen- 
timents, is favourably regarded, efpecially in 
young people; and a ftrong bias is required in 
the outward behaviour. But this excludes not 
a noble pride and fpirit, which may openly dif- 
play itfelf in its full extent when one lies under 
calumny or oppreffion of any kind. The gene- 
rous contumacy of Socrates, as Cicero calls it, 
has been highly celebrated in all ages ; -and when 
joined to the ufual modefty of his behaviour, 
forms a fhining character. Iphicrates the Athe- 
nian, being accufed of betraying the intereft of 
his country, afked his accufer, Would you, fays he, 
cn a like occafion, have been guilty of that crime? 
By no means, replied the other.. dnd can you then 
imagine, cries the hero, that [phicrates would be 
guilty? In fhort, a generous fpirit and felf-value, 
well-founded, decently difguifed, and courage- 
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great excellency, and feems to derive its merit 
from the noble elevation of its fentiment, or its 
immediate agreeablenefs to its poflefflor. In or-- 
dinary characters, we approve of a bias towards 
modefty, which is a quality immediately agreeable 
to others. The vicious excefs of the former vir- 
tue, namely, infolence or haughtinefs, is immedi- 
ately difagreeable to others; the excefs of the 
latter is fo to the pofleflor. Thus are the boun- 
daries of thefe two duties adjufted. 
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A DEFENCE OF THE PUNISHMENT OF 
CHARLES I. 


CHaRLEs I. whatever he was in his private 
character, which is out of the queftion here, wasi 
certainly a very bad king of England. During a: 
courfe of many years, and notwithftanding re-- 
peated remonftrances, he governed by. maxims 
utterly fubverfive of the fundamental and free 
conftitution of this country; and therefore he 
deferved the fevereft punifhment.. If he was- mif- 
led by. his education or his friends, he was like 
any other criminal in the like circumftances, to 
be pitied, but by no means to be fpared on that 
account.—From the nature of things, it was necef- 
fary that the oppofttion fhould begin from a few, 
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who may therefore be ftyled a Faction: but af- 
ter the civil war (which neceflarily enfued from 
the King’s obftinacy, and in which he had given 
repeated inftances of diflimulation and treachery), 
there was evidently no fafety either for the faction 
or the nation fhort of his death. It is to be re- 
gretted that the fituation of things was fuch, that 
the fentence could not be paffed by the whole na- 
tion, or their reprefentatives, folemnly aflembled 
for that purpofe. Tam fenfible indeed that the 
generality of the nation at that time would not 
have voted the death of their Sovereign; but this 
was not owing to any want of a juft fenfe of the 
wrongs he had done them, but to an opinion of 
the facrednefs of kingly power, from which very 
few of the friends of liberty in thofe times, efpe- 
cially among the Prefbyterians who were the 
majority, could entirely diveft themfelves. Such 
a tranfaction would have been an immortal ho- 
nour to this country, whenever that fuperftitious 
notion fhall be obliterated: a notion which has 
been extremely ufeful in the infant ftate of fo- 
ciety; but which, like other fuperftitions, fubfifts 
long after it hath ceafed to be of ufe. 
PRIESTLEY. 
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Tur Merit or CHASTITY DERIVED 
FROM iTS UTILITY. 


THE tong and helplefs infancy of man requires 
the combination of parents for the fubfiltence of 
their young; and that combination requires the 
virtue of chaftity or fidelity to the marriage-bed: 
Without fuch an utility, it will readily be owned, 
that fuch a virtue would never have been thought 
of. An infidelity of this nature is much more 
pernicious in women than in men: hence the 
laws of chaftity are much ftri€ter over the one fex 
than over the other.—Thefe rules have all a re- 
ference to generation; and yet women paft child- 
bearing are no more fuppofed to be exempted 
from them than thofe in the flower of their youth 
and beauty. General rules are often extended 
beyond the principle whence they firft arife ; and 
this in all matters of tafte and fentiment. The 
imagination 1s influenced by affociations of ideas} 
which, though they arife at firft from the judge- 
ment, are not eafily altered by every particular 
exception that occurs tous. To which we may 
add, in the prefent cafe of chaftity, that the ex- 
ample of the old would be pernicious to the 
young; and that women, continually forcfeeing 
that a certain time would naturally bring them 
the liberty of indulgence, would naturally advance 
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that period, and think more lightly of this whole 
duty fo requifite to fociety. 

Thofe who live in the fame family, have fuch 
frequent opportunities of licence of this kind, 
that nothing could preferve purity of manners, 
were marriage allowed among the neareft rela- 
tions, or any intercourfe of love between them 
ratified by law and cuftom. Jncef? therefore be- 
ing pernicious in a fuperior degree, has alfo a 
fuperior turpitude and moral deformity annexed 
to it.—What is the reafon why, by the Athenian 
law, one might marry a half-fifter by the father 
but not by the mother ? Plainly this: The man- 
ners of the Athenians were fo referved, that a 
man was never permitted to approach the wo- 
mens apartment, even in the fame family, unlefs 
where he vifited his own mother. His ftep- 
mother and her children were as much fhut up 
from him as the women of any other family; and 
there was as little danger of any criminal corre- 
fpondence between them. Uncles and nieces for 
a like reafon might marry at Athens; but neither 
thefe, nor half brothers and fifters, could contract 
that alliance at Rome, where the intercourfe was 
more open between the fexes. Public utility is 
the caufe of all thefe variations. 

5 Hume. 
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THE DIFFERENT CAPACITIES OF 
CHILDREN. 


ForwaRD prating children ufually make but 
ordinary men: I know no obfervation more cera 
tain or general than this. There is nothing more 
difficult, than to diftinguifh in children between 
real {tupidity and that apparent dulnefs which is 
the ufual indication of ftrong intellects. It may 
appear ftrange at firft fight, that two fuch different 
extremes fhould be indicated by the fame figns 5 
and yet it is neverthelefs what we ought to ex- 
pect: For at an age when we have as yet acqui- 
red no true ideas, all diference between a child. 
of genius and one that has none, is, that the lat- 
ter admits only of falfe ideas of things; while 
the former, meeting with none but fuch, refufes 
to admit any. Both therefore appear to be 
equally dull; the one, becaufe he has-no capacity 
for the comprehenfion of things; and the other, 
becaufe ‘the reprefentations of things are not 
adapted to his capacity. ‘The only means to di- 
ftinguifh between them depend on accident, 
which may offer to the latter fome idea within 
his comprehenfion; whereas the former is al- 
ways the fame in all places and circumftances. 
Cato himfelf, during his infancy, was efteemed 
by his whole family asalmoft a fool: he was par- 
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ticularly referved and obftinate, which was all 
they could judge of him. It was in the anti- 
chamber of Sylla that his uncle firt learnt to 
know him better. Poflibly, had he not been in- 
troduced thither, he might have paffed for a 
mere brute till he had arrived at years of, difcre- 
tion. If Cæfar had not alfo furvived, that very 
Cato might have been treated as a vifionary and a 
madman, who had penetration enough to read his 
deitructive genius, and to forefee, at fo great a 
diftance, his fatal projects. How fubject are 
thofe who judge precipitately of children to be 
egregioufly deceived! They often betray in this 
lefs judgment than the children of whom they 
judge. ; 

The apparent facility with which children deem 
to learn, operates greatly to their prejudice; 
and though we do not obferve it, it is a plain 
proof they learn nothing. ‘The delicate texture 
of their brain reflects, like a mirror, every obyeCt 
prefented to them; but nothing penetrates the 
fubftance, or remains behind : a child retains the 
words, but the ideas accompanying them are re- 
flected back again; thofe who hear him repeat 
may underftand what he means, but he himfeif 
knows nothing of the matter.—Although the 
memory and judgment are two faculties effen- 
tially different; yet the one cannot unfold itfelf 
without the other. Before a child arrives at years 
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of underftanding, he entertains not the ideas, 
but fimply the images of things; the difference 
between which confifts in this, that fuch images 
are only the direct paintings of perceptible obje¢ts, 
and ideas are the notions of fuch objects deter- 
mined by their refpective relations to each other. 
A fingle image may fubfift in the mind that is 
tenfible of it; but every idea neceflarily fuppofes 
the concomitance of others. ‘To fimple imagi- 
nation, or the mere formation of images, no- 
thing more is neceflary than to have feen ob- 
jects; but to conceive any thing about their ex- 
iftence, or to form ideas of them, it is required 
that we fhould be able to compare them. Our 
fenfations are merely paflive; whereas our per- 
ceptions, or the ideas formed in confequence of 
thofe fenfations, arife from an ative principle 
capable of judging of them. 

Rousseau. 
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Irs PROGRESS AND ESTABLISHMENT IN THE 
Roman EMPIRE. 


RELIGION in man is the effe& of a fenfe 
of his misfortunes, and of the fear of invifible 
powers. 

Moft legiflators have availed themfelves of thefe 
motives to govern the people, and fill more to 
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enflave them. Some of them have afferted, that 
they held the right of commanding from heaven 
itfelf ; and it is thus that theocracy has been 
eftablithed. 

If the religion of the Jews has had a more 
fublime origin, it has not always been exempt 
from thofe inconveniences which neceffarily arife 
from the ambition of priefts in a theocratic form 
of government. 

Chriftianity fucceeded the Jewifh inftitution. 
The fubjection that Rome, mittrefs of the world, 
was under to the moft favage tyrants; the dread- 
ful miferies which the luxury of a court and the 
maintenance of armies had occafioned through- 
out this vaft empire under the reign of the Neros; 
the fucceffive irruptions of the barbarians, who 
difmembered this great body ; the lofs of provinces 
either by revolt or invafion; all thefe- natural 
evils had already prepared the minds of men for 
a new religion; and the changes in politics muft 
probably have induced an innovation in the form 
of worfhip. In Paganifm, which had exifted for 
fo many ages, there remained only the fables to 
which it owes its origin, the folly or the vices of 
its gods, the avarice of its priefts, and the infamy 
dùd licentious conduct of the kings who fup- 
ported them. Then the people, defpairing to ob- 
tain relief from their tyrants upon earth, had re- 


courfe to heaven for protection. 
Chri- 
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co 


Chriianity appeared, and afforded them.com- 
fort, at the fame time that it taught them to 
fuifer with patience. While the tyranny and li- 
centioufnets of princes tended to the deftruction 
of Paganifin as well as to that of the empire, the 
fubjects who had been opprefied and fpoiled, and 
who had embraced the new doétrines, were com- 
pleting its ruin by the examples they gave of thofe 
virtues which always accompany the zeal of new- 
made profelytes. But a religion that arofein the 
midft of public calamity, muit neceffarily give its 
preachers a confiderable influence over the un- 
happy perfons who took refuge in it. ‘Thus the 
power of the clergy commenced, as it were, with 
the gofpel. 

From the remains of Pagan fuperttitians and 
philofophic fecéts a code of rights and tenets was 
formed, which the fimplicity of the primitive 
Chriftians fanctifed with real and affecting piety; 
but which at the fame time left the feed of de- 
bates and controverfies, from whence arofe a 
variety of pailions, difguifed and dignified under 
the name of zeal. hefe diffentions produced 
{chools, doctors, a tribunal, and a hierarchy: 
Chriftianity had begun to be preached by a fet 
of fifhermen, dettitade of every knowledge but 
that of the gofpel; it was entirely eitablifled by 
bifhops, who formed the church. After this it 
gained ground by degrees, till at length it at- 
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tracted the notice of the emperors. Some of 
thefe tolerated Chriftmnity either from motives 
of contempt, or humanity; others perfecuted it. 
Perfecution haftened its progrefs, for which to- 
leration had paved the way. Connivance and 
profcription, clemency and rigour, were all equally 
advantageous to it. he fenfe of freedom fo 
natural to the human mind, induced many per- 
fons to embrace it in its infancy, as it has made 
others reject it fince it has been eftablithed. 
This fpirit of independency, rather adapted to 
truth than to novelty, would neceffarily have in- 
duced a multitude of perfons of all ranks to be- 
come converts to Chriftianity, if even the cha- 
yacters it bore had not been calculated to infpire 


veneration and refpect. 
RAYNAL. 


CHRISTIANITY, 


NOT ADAPTED TO MAKE A CONSTITUTIONAL 
PART IN ANY SYSTEM OF LEGISLATION. 


CHRISTIANITY is in its principles an univerfal 
religion; having nothing exclufive, nothing local, 
nothing peculiar to one country any more than 
to another. Its Divine Author, embracing all 
mankind in his boundlefs charity, came to remove 
thofe barriers that feparated the nations from 
each other, and to unite all mankind in a people 
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of brethren: fuch is the true fpirit of the 
gofpel. . 
‘Vhote, therefore, who would make Chriftianity 
to be a national religion, and introduce it as a 
con{titutional part in a fyftem of legiflation, have 
been guilty of two faults; the one pernicious to 
religion, and the other to the ftate. They have 
departed from the fpirit of Jefus Chrift, whofe 
kingdom is not of this world; and, confounaing 
our fublunary interefts with thofe of religion, have 
fullied its celeftial purity; converted it into a 
fcourge in the hands of tyrants, and an inftru~ 
ment of perfecution. They have done no lefs in- 
jury to the falutary maxims of policy; as inflead 
of fimplifying the machine of government, they 
have rendered it more complicated; they have 
added to it foreign and fuperfluous refources, and 
by fubjeting it to two different and frequently 
contrary motions, have occafioned thofe con- 
vulfions which are felt in all Chriftian {tates in 
which rehgion hath entered into the political 
fyftem.—Perfe@ Chriftianity is an univerfal ic- 
cial inftitution; but not a political eftablifhment, 
nor doth it concur .to the fupport of any good 
particular inftitution. All human cftablifhments 
are founded on human -paflions, and are fup- 
ported by them: whatever combats and deflroys 
the pailions, therefore, is by no means proper to 
{trengthen thofe eftablifhments. How can that 
L 3 which 
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which detaches our hearts from the things of the 
world, induce us to interet ourfelyes more 
ftrongly in what is doing here? How can that 
which engages our thoughts only towards another 
country attach us more powerfully to this ? 
Chriftianity, by making men juft, moderate, and 
peaceable, is very advantageous to fociety in ge- 
neral: but it weakens the force of the political 
{pring ; it renders the movements of the ma- 
chine more complex ;, it breaks the unity of the 
body moral; and being infufficiently appropriated 
to the purpofes of government, muit either de- 
generate, or remain a detached and embarrafling 
fubjett.—The fcience of falvation and govern- 
ment are very-different. ‘To infift that the for- 
mer includes all others, is the fanaticifm of a 
narrow mind. Such a way of thinking is like 
that of the alchemifts, who, in the art of making 
gold, conceive they alfo fee that of the univerfal 
medicine ; or like that of the Mahometans, who 
pretend that all arts and fciences are to be found 
in the Alcoran. The doctrines of the gofpel 
have but one object in view, which is the uni- 
verfal falvation of mankind. Their liberties and 
properties here below have nothing to™do with 
it. The gofpel infpires humanity rather than 
patriotifm, and tends rather to the forming of 
men than citizens. Patriotifm and humanity 
„are two virtues incompatible with each other in 

any 
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any great degree, and particularly in a whole 
people. ‘The legiflator who would unite them 
both, will obtain neither one nor the other. 
'Their union never was, nor ever will be, known; 
becaufe it is contrary to nature, and becaufe it is 
impothble to give two objects to one paflion. 
AOUSSEAU. 
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Auways to throw, without diftinction, the 
blame ofall diforders in the {tate upon the prince, 
would introduce a fatal error in politics, and 
ferve as a perpetual apology for treafon and re- 
bellion: as if the turbulency of the great, and 
madnefs of the people, were not, equally with 
the tyranny of princes, an evil incident to hu- 
man focicty, and no lefs carefully to be guarded 
againft in every well-regulated conftitution.— 
We muft not, therefore, imagine, that all the 
ancient princes, who were unfortunate in their 
government, were alfo tyrannical in their con- 
duct, and that the feditions of the people pro- 
ceeded always from fome invafion of their liber- 
ties and privileges by the monarch.—Men, in- 
ftead of complaining againft the manners of the 
age and the form of conftitution, are very apt to 
impute all errors to the perfon who has the mif- 

fortune 
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fortune to be entrufted with the reins of em- 
pire. Hu Me. 


Tue DIFFERENCE OF MEN IN DIFFERENT 
CLIMATES. 


Acord air conftringes the extremities of the 
external fibres of the body, (this appears in the 
countenance ; in cold weather people look thin- 
ner): this increafes their ftrength, and favours 
the return of the blood from the extreme parts to 
the heart. It contracts thofe very fibres; of 
courfe it increafes their force and elafticity.— 
People are therefore more vigorous in cold cli- 
mates: here the ation of the heart and the re- 
action of the extremities of the fibres are better 
performed; the circulation goes on much brifkers 
the heart has more power. This fuperiority of 
ftrength muft produce various effects; for in- 
ftance, a greater boldneis, that is, more cou- 
rage; a greater fenfe of fuperiority, that is, 
Jefs defire of revenge; a greater opinion of fe- 
curity, that is, more franknefs, leis fufpicion, 
policy, and cunning. In fhort, this muit be 
productive of very different tempers. Put a 
man into a clofe warm place, and, for the rea- 
fons above given, he will feel a great faintnefs. 
If under this circumftance you propofe a bold 
enterprife to him, you will find him very little 
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ditpofed towards it: his prefent weaknefs will 
throw him into defpondency; he will be afraid 
of every thing, being ina ftate of total incapacity. 
'The inhabitants of wari countries are, like old 
men, timorous; the people in cold countries are, 
like young men, brave. 

The nerves that terminate from all parts in 
the furface of the body, form each a nervous 
bundle or papilla. In warm climates, where the 
fkin is relaxed, the ends of the nerves are ex- 
panded, and laid open to the weakeft actions 
of the fmalleft objects. In cold countries the 
fkin is conftringed, and the papilla comprefled : 
the fenfation docs not reach the brain, but 
when it is very ftrong. Now imagination, tafte, 
fenfibility, and vivacity, depend on an infinite 
number of {mall fenfations. o 

The outermoft part of a fheep’s tongue, to the 
naked eye, feems covered with papill. On thefe 
papille are feen through a microfcope fimall fila- 
ments like a kind of down; between the papilla 
are pyramids, fhaped towards the end like pincers. 
Very likely, thefe pyramids are the principal or- 
gans of talte. 

L caufed the-half of a tongue to be frozen, and 
obicrving it with the naked eye, I found the 
papille confiderably diminifhed; even fome rows 
of them were funk into their fheath. The outer- 
moft part I examined with the microfcope, and 
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perceived no pyramids. In proportion as the 
froft went off, the papille feemed to the naked 
eye to rife, and with the microfcope the miliary 
glands began to appear. 

This obiervation confirms what I have been 
faying, that in cold countries the cutanceus glands 
and the nervous papille are lefs expanded : 
they fink deeper into their fheaths, or they 
are fheltered from the action of external ob- 
jeQs; confequently they are lefs capable cf lively 
fenfations. ——Jn cold countries, people have 
very little fenfibility for pleafure; in temperate 
countries, they have more; in warm countries, 
their fenfibility is exquifite. As climates are 
diftinguifhed by degrees of latitude, we might 
difhinguifh them alfo in fome meafure by thofe 
of fenfibility,. I have been at the opera in Eng- 
land and in Italy, where I have feen the fame 
pieces and the fame performers: and yet the 
fame mufic produces fuck different effects on the 
two nations; one is fo cold and phlegmatic, and 
the other fo lively and enraptured, that it feems 
almoft inconceivable. 

It is the fame with regard to pain. The 
fibres of the people of the north are ftronger, 
and lefs capable of irritation and ienfibility, than 
thofe of the inhabitants of warm countries; con- 
fequently they are lefs fenfible of pain. You 
muft flay.a Mufcovite alive to make him feel. 
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—From this delicacy of organs peculiar to warm 
climates, it follows that the mind is moft fenfibly 
moved by whatever relates to the union of the two 
fexes: here every thing leads to this objet.— 
In northern climates, fcarce has the animal part 
of love a power of making itfelf felt. In tempe- 
rate climates, love, attended by a thoufand appen- 
dages, endeavours to pleafe by things that have at 
firft the appearances, though not the reality, of 
this paflion. In warmer climates, it is liked for 
its own fake; it is the only caufe of happinefs ; 
it is life itfelf.—In fouthern countries, a machine 
of a delicate frame, but ftrong fenfibility, refigns 
itfelf either to a love which rifes, and is inceffantly 
laid, in a feraglios or to a paflion which leaves 
women in greater independence, and is confe- 
quently expofed to a thoufand inquietudes. In 
northern regions, a machine robuft and vigorous 
finds a pleafure in whatever is apt to throw the 
fpirits into motion; fuch as hunting, travelling, 
war, wine. If we travel towards the north, we 
meet with people who have few vices, many 
virtues, and a great fhare of franknefs and fin- 
cerity. If we draw near the fouth, we fancy 
ourfelves entirely removed from the verge of mo- 
rality: here the ftrongeit paflions are productive 
of all manner of crimes, each man endeavouring, 
let the means be what they will, to indulge his 


inordinate defires. In temperate climates, we 
find 
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find the inhabitants inconftant in their manners, 
as well as in their vices and virtues: the climate 

has not a quality determinate enough to fix them. 
The heat of the climate may be fo exceflive as 
to deprive the body of all vigour and {trength. 
Then the faintnefs is communicated to the mind; 
there is no curiofity, no enterprife, no gencrofity 
of fentiment; the inclinations are all pofitive ; in- 
dolence conftitutes the utmoft happinefs; f{carcely 
any punifhment is fo fevere as mental employ- 
ment, and flavery is more fupportable than force 
and vigour of mind neceflary for human conduct. 
MonrTreEsQuigu. 


Tue Inetvencs or CLIMATE on Man- 
KIND. á 


Tue foil is not a matter of indifference in the 
cultivation of. mankind : they are not all fuch 
as they might have been if born in temperate 
climates. The diiadvantage is vifible in either 
extreme. A man is not planted like a tree in 
any country to grow there continually, but is fre- 
quently changing his place; and he who removes 
from one extreme to the ether, is obliged to go 
twice as far to arrive at the fame point, as he 
who fets out from a line drawn between both. 
If the inhabitant of a temperate clime vifits fuc- 
xeffively both extremes, his advantages are further 
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evident: for although he fhould undergo the fame 
modification as one that fhould pafs from one 
extreme to the other, yet he would depart each 
way the lefs by half from his natural conftitution. 
Thus a Frenchman may live in Guinea or in Lap- 
land; but a negro would not live fo well at Tor- 
neo, nor a Samoyad at Benin. It appears alfo 
that the organization of the brain is lefs perfect 
in the two extremes. Neither the Negroes nor 
the Laplanders have the natural underftandings 
of the nations of milder climates. 


ROUSSEAU. 


THe INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE. 


IF the greater or lefs ftrength of mind de- 
pended on the different climate of countries, it 
would be impoffible, confidering the age of the 
world, but that what was in this refpect moft 
favoured, fhould by its progrefs have acquired a 
great fuperiority over all others. The efteem 
which different nations have by turns obtained 
with refpect to fcience, and the contempt into 
which they have fucceflively fallen, prove the 
little influence climates have on the mind. The 
{uperiority of certain nations over others in the 
arts and {ciences, can only be attributed to moral 
caufes; there are no people privileged in point 
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of virtue, genius, and courage: Nature, in this 
refpect, has not made a partial diftribution of her 
favours. HELvETIvS: 


COMMERCE 


FAVOURABLE TO CIVILIZATION AND 
PEACE. 


THERE are many things which in themfelves 
are morally neither good nor bad; but they are 
productive of confequences which are ftrongly 
marked with one or other of thefe characters. 
Thus commerce, though in itfelf a moral nullity, 
has had a confiderable influence in tempering 
the human mind. It was the want of objects in 
the ancient world which occafioned fuch a rude 
and perpetual turn for war. Their time hung 
on their hands without the means of employ- 
ment. The indolence they lived in afforded lei- 
fure for mifchief; and being all idle at once, 
and equal in their circumftances, they were ea- 
fily provoked or induced to action. 

But the introduction of commerce furnifhed 
the world with objects, which in their extent 
reach every man, and give him fomething to 
think about, and femething to do: by thefe his 
attention is mechanically drawn from the pur- 
{uits which a ftate of indolence and an unem- 
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ployed mind occafioned; and he trades with the 
fame countries which former ages, tempted by 
their productions, and too indolent to purchafe 
them, would have gone to war with. 

The condition of the world is materially 
changed by the influence of {cience and com- 
merce; it is put into a fitnefs not only to admit 
of, but to defire an extenfion of, civilization. The 
world has undergone its divifions of empire, the 
feveral boundaries of which are known and fet- 
tled. The idea of conquering countries like the 
Greeks and Romans, does not now exift; and 
experience has exploded now the notion of go- 
ing to war for the fake of profit. , In fhort, the 
objects of war are exceedingly diminifhed, and 
there is now left fearcely any thing to quarrel 
about, but what arifes from the demon of fo- 
ciety, Prejudice, and the confequent fullennefs 
and untractablenefs of the temper. 3 

Tuos. PAINE» 
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ALL the morality of our a€tions lies in the 
judgment we ourfelves form of them. All the 
rules of morality are written in indelible charac- 
ters on the heart of man. I have only to confult 
mytfelf to know what I ought to do; all that I 
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feel to be right is right; whatever I feel to be 
wrong, is wrong: Confcience is the ableft of all 
cafuifts, and it is only when we are trafficking 
with her that we have recourfe to the {ubtilties 
of reafon. It is pretended, that every one con- 
tributes to the public good for his own inte- 
ret; but whence comes it that the virtuous man 
contributes to it to his prejudice? Can a man 
lay down his life for his own intereft? The 
chief of our concerns, indeed, is that of our- 
felves; yet how often have we been told by the 
monitor within, that to purfue our own intereft 
at the expence of others would be to do wrong ! 
Which is moft agreeable for us to do, and leaves 
the moft pleafing reflection behind it, an act of 
benevolence or of mifchief ? For whom are we 
moft interefted at our theatres? Do we take plea- 
fure in ats of villany? or do we fhed tears at 
feeing the authors of them brought to punifh- 
ment? It has been faid, that every thing is in- 
different to us in which we are not interefted : 
the contrary, however, is certain, as the foothing 
endearments of friendfhip and humanity confole 
us under afflictions; and even in our pleafures we 
fhould be too folitary, too miferable, if we had 
nobody to partake them with us. If there be no- 
thing moral in the heart of man, whence arife 
thofe tranfports of admiration and efteem we en- 
ertain for heroic actions, and great minds ? 

What 
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What has this virtuous enthufiafm to do with our 
private interet ? Wherefore do I rather with to 
be an expiring Cato, than a triumphant Cedar ? 
Of what hurt is the wickednefs of a Cataline to 
me? Am I afraid of falling a victim to his vil- 
lany? Wherefore do I then look upon him with 
the fame horror as if he was my cotemporary ? 
We do not hate the wicked only becaufe their 
vices are hurtful, but alfo becaufe they are 
wicked. 

Amide all the inhuman abfurd forms of 
worfhip, amidft all the prodigious diverfity of 
manners and characters, you will every where 
find the fame ideas of juftice and honefty, the 
fame notions of good and evil. Antient Pa- 
ganifm adopted the moft abominable deities, 
which it would have punifhed on earth as infa< 
mous criminals; deities that prefented no other 
picture of fupreme happinefs than the commiflion 
ef crimes, and the gratificatiow of their paflions. 
But vice, armed eyen with facred authority, de- 
fcended in vain on earth; moral inftin€ influen- 
ced the human. heart to revolt againft it. Even 
in celebrating the debaucheries of Jupiter, the 
world admired and refpected the continence of 
Zenocrates; the chalte Lucretia adored the im- 
pudent Venus. There exifts therefore evidently 
in the heart of man an innate principle of ju- 
Rice and goodnefs; by which, in fpite of ouy 
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own maxims, we approve or condemn the ac- 
tions of ourfelves and others. To this principle 
I give the appellation of confcience. But we are 
told by fome philofophers, that there is nothing 
in the human mind but what is inftilled by expe- 
rience; nor can we judge of any thing but from 
the ideas we have acquired. To confute this 
opinion, we need only to diftinguifh between our 
acquired ideas and our natural fentiments; for 
we are fenfible before we are intelligent ; and a3 
we do not learn to defire our own good, and to 
avoid what is evil, but poffefs this defire immedi- 
ately from nature; fo the love of virtue and ha- 
tred of vice, are as natural as the love of ourfelves. 
The operations of confcience are not intelletual, 
but fentimental: for though all our ideas are ac- 
quired from without, the fentiments which efti- 
mate them arife from within ; and it is by thefe 
alone that we know the agreement or difagree- 
ment which exifts between us and thofe things 
which we ought to feek or fhun. 

To exit, is, with us, to be fenfible ; our fenfi- 
bility is inconteftably prior to our intelligence 5 
and we were poffefied of fentiment before we 
formed ideas. Whatever was the caufe of our 
being, it hath previded us with fentiments agree- 
able to our conftitution ; nor can it poflibly be 
denied that thefe at leait are innate. Thefe fen- 
timents are, in the individual, the love of himfelf, 
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averfion to pain, dread of death, and the defire of 
happinefs. But if, as it cannot be doubted, man 
is by nature a fociable being, or at leaft formed 
to become fuch, his fociability abfolutely requires 
that he fhould be furnifhed with other innate 
fentiments relative to his fpecies: For to confider 
only the phyfical wants of men, it would cer- 
tainly be better for them to be difperfed than af- 
fembled. 

Now it is from this moral fyfem, formed by 
its duplicate relation to himfelf and his fellow- 
creatures, that the impulfe of confcience arifes. 
To know what is virtuous, is not to love virtue. 
Man has no innate knowledge of virtue; but no 
fooner is it made known to him by reafon, than 
confcience induces him to love and admite it. 
This is the innate fentiment I mean. 

ROUSSEAU, 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


Tue confcience is not an original infallible 
guide appointed by God in our breafts; it is 
formed as reafon, imagination, and the other 
powers of the mind, by education, habits, exam- 
ples, principles, and laws; and it differs greatly 
according as we have been differently affected by 
thofe circumftances. A perfon who has been 
taught to confider happinefs as the end of life, 

and 
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and to acquire real knowledge and virtue as the 
means of that happinefs, has a virtuous fenfibi- 
lity formed, which will ever direct him right, 
and will make him always happy. By a procefs 
fomething fimilar, an infinite variety of falfe 
confciences are formed. A man who has been 
taught to confider intereft as the end of life, 
and induftry, attention, fervility, as means, 
makes his experiments and trials with that ob- 
jet in view; and his underftanding and con- 
{cience will be totally different from the former, 
Religion, that firft and beft of bleffings, has been 
mifinterpreted and mifunderftood, fo as to fur- 
nifh an infinite variety of falfe principles of con- 
duct. ‘The intent and purpofe of it is to lead 
men by virtue to happinefs. But there is no fpe- 
cies of vice which men have not committed on 
one or more of thofe falfe fyftems, which they 
have denominated true religion. The reafon of 
this is obvious. A man is brought up to his re- 
ligion as he is brought up to his trade. He is. 
told of what articles and doctrines it is to-confift : 
and that ifhe does not induce his mind to believe 
and practife it, he will lofe the good opinion of 
his friends; he will make them his implacable 
enemies; his fortune will be injured; his perfon 
punifhed ;.and after he has been tormented in 
in this world, he will be configned to the devil 
im the next. Thus are moft religions taught; 

thus 
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thus are the confciences of men formed to every 
fpecies of viilany and cruelty: for the genuine 
principle of a bigot is hatred of all his fellow- 
creatures beyond the inclofures of his own party. 
And yet he not only imagines he has a good 
confcience, but triumphs in its execrable tefti- 
mony. $ 

If we defcend into the common walks of life, 
and confider the difference of mens apprehen- 
fions on the fubject of right and wrong, we fhal! 
fee that the fatisfaCtion aring from the teftimony 
of their confciences muft be extremely diiterent. 
A {cale might be formed on the ‘cuftoms and 
principles of trade and commerce, graduated 
from difhonefty and fraud to the extreme points 
of honour and juftice. Mens confciences, in 
their various employments, are adjufted on this 
kind of fcale; and we may generally judge of the 
nature of a man’s underftanding, the elevation of 
his mind, and the delicacy and genuinenefs of his 
moral fenfibility, from the nature of his employ- 
ment. 

Falfe confciences, when they are formed with 
care on fome political, moral, or religious prepof- 
feffions, are incurable fources of ill. They are 
like many diforders in the animal ceconomy, 
where the patient~is-fenfible of his danger; 
where temporary and fallacious gratifications 
render him fecure and fatisfied; and where no 
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remedies can be applied, becàufe his own con- 
currence and his own endeavours are requifite, 
and he cannot fee the neceflity of them. ——It is 
to be hoped no perfon will be fo puerile as to fay, 
that if men think themfelves right, they muft 
be fo; andthe utmoft that can be expected of 
them, is to act on their opinions. It may be a 
defirable matter, that men fhould proceed thus 
far in the path of morality, and a&t fincerely and 
honeftly on thofe principles which they profefs, 
whether good or evil. Hypocrify, added to ig- 
norance and vicious principles, increafes the mif- 
chief.of them; and yet we find it generally at- 
tending them. Men have not only. falfe ideas 
and falfe confciences given them; but they are 
alfo taught to wear mafques, whenever they think 
proper to act contrary even to their wretched 
principles. If we remove this hypocrify, it is 
true we remove an evil. We fhould only then 
have errors to encounter with, which might 
either be prevented by a rational and juft educa- 
tion, or by a diligent and careful attention to the 
nature and happinefs of man. Perfons, ill-edu- 
cated, ill-formed, and with falfe and delufive con- 
fciences, are, however, ina much worfe {tate than 
common and flagrant finners, whofe actions are 
in oppofition to their minds, and who are often 
reftored to virtue by experiencing the miferies of 
wiee. It is not uncommon to fee thofe who have 
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beer led into excefles by their pafhons recover 
themfelves, and become regular and happy. It 
is very uncommon to fee a man im any’ profeflion 
acting above the prepoffeflions of it. It is very 
uncommon to fee a charitable fectary; or a per- 
fon who has had his mind! formed: om narrow 
gloomy cruelty, recover any degree’ of liberality, 
good-nature, and humanity. Men inthis fituatien 
are like lunatics, the main {pring of whofe minds 
is a falfe and infufficient one. And we might as 
well fay lunatics are as they ought to be, becaufe 
they think fo; as that men who act ill on religious 
or political principles are right, becaufe they are 
of that opinion. The proper and real happinefs 
of man, as an individual, asa member of fociety, 
and a part of the univerfal empire of God, is to 
be procured only by real knowledge and virtue. 
It is-therefore as much our duty, in every cafe, 
to confider and examine our principles, as it is 
honeftly to aét on them when we are fatisfied they 
are right. WILLIAMS. 


Liserty or CONSCIENCE. 


WE can.comprehend things no otherwife than 
as they prefent themfelves to our perceptions; 
nor 1s it poflible for any one to reftrain his mind 
from receiving a variety of propofitions either 
as true or as falfe, when clearly underftood. 

It 
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It is not in our power to think or judge accord- 
ing to the opinions of another; nor are we at 
liberty, in any cafe, to believe or difbelieve, or 
fufpend our affent, juft as humour or fancy may 
dire€t, or others command. In thefe particulars, 
we muft be guided by that light which arifes 
from the nature of things, fo far as it is perceived ; 
and by thofe evidences and arguments which 
may appear to the mind, and convince the judg- 
ment. No one can give a rational affent to any 
thing but in the ufe of his reafon. How then is it 
poflible he fhould receive as reafonable what ap- 
pears to him to be unreafonable? or that he fhould 
receive as a certain truth what does not come to 
his own mind with clear and convincing evi- 
dences? Nor can thofe arguments which may be 
urged, although valid in themfelves, ever pro- 
duce an alteration in opinion, if they do not ap- 
pear to his own judgment obvious in their con- 
nexion, and fuflicient for that purpofe. 

FELL. 


CONTEMPT. 


IF the contempt of mankind be infupportable, 
it is becaufe it prefages evil, as it in part de- 
prives us of the advantages that arife from the 
union of men in fociety: for contempt implies a 
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want of attention in mankind to ferve us, and pre- 
fents the time to come as void of pleafures, and 
filled with pains. HELVETIUs. 


CONTROVERSY. 


WHERE is the opinion, fo rational, and fo 
plaufible, that the fpirit of controverfy cannot 
fhake it? Can any pofition be fo abfurd, as to 
render fpecious arguments incapable of fupport- 
ing it? When a perfon is once convinced, either 
of the truth or of the falfity of any thing, he 
immediately from a paflion for difputation, be- 
comes attached to his own idea, and foon feeks 
folely, to acquire a fuperiority over his adverfary, 
by dint of the powers of imagination and by 
fubtilty ; efpecially when fome obfcure queftion, 
involved by its nature in darknefs, is the point in 
debate. ARNOBIUS. 


Rexticious CONTROVERSIES. 


Two men, travelling on the highway, the 
one eaft, the other welt, can eafily pafs each 
other, if the way be broad enough. But two 
men, reafoning upon oppofite principles of re- 
ligion, cannot fo eafily pafs without fhocking; 
though one fhould think that the way were alfo, 
in that cafe, fufficiently broad, and that each 
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might proceed without interruption in his own 
courfe. But fuch is the nature of the human 
mind, that it always takes hold of every mind 
that approaches it; and as it is wonderfully for- 
tified and corrobofated by an unanimity of fenti- 
ments, fo it is fhocked and difturbed by any con- 
trariety. Hence the eagernefs which moft people 
difcover in a difpute ; and hence their impatience 
of oppofition, even in the moft fpeculative and 
andifferent opinions. 

This principle, however frivolous it may ap- 
pear, feems to have been the origin of all religious 
wars and divifions. But as this principle is uni- 
verfal in human nature, its effects would not 
have been confined to one age, and to one fe 
of religion, did it not there.concur with other 
more accidental caufes, which raife it to fuch a 
height as to produce the greateft mifery and de- 
vaftation. Mcft religions of the ancient world 
arofe in the unknown ages of government, when 
men were as yet barbarous and uninftrudted, and 
the prince as well as peafant was difpofed to re- 
ceive with implicit faith, every picus tale or fic- 
tion, which was offered him. The magiftrate 
embraced the religion of the people, and entering 
cordially into the care of facred matters, naturally 
acquired an authority in them, and united the 
ecclefiaftical with the civil power. But the Chri- 
Rian religion arifing, while principles directly 
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oppofite to it were firmly eftablithed in the polite 
part of the world, who defpifed the nation who 
broached this novelty; no wonder that, in fuch 
circumf{tances, it was but little countenanced by 
the civil magiftrate, and that the priefthood were 
allowed to engrofs all the authority in the new 
fect. So bad a ufe did they make of this power, 
even in thofe early times, that the perfecutions of 
Chriftianity may, perhaps, in part, be afcribed to 
the violence inftilled by them into their followers; 
though it muft not be diflembled that there were 
laws againft external fuperftition amongft. the. 
Romans as ancient as the time of the twelve 
tables; and the Jews.as weil as Chriflians were 
fometimes punifhed by them; though, in general, 
thefe laws were not rigoroufly executed. Imme- 
diately after the conqueft of Gaul, they forbad 
all but the natives to be initiated into the religion 
of the Druids; and this was a kind of perfecu- 
tion. In about a century after this conquef, 
the Emperor Claudius, quite abolifhed that fuper- 
ftition by penal laws; which would have been 
a very grievous perfecution, if the imitation 
of the Roman manners had not, before hand, 
weaned the Gauls from their ancient prejudices. 
(Suetonius in vita Claudii.) Pliny afcribes the abo- 
lition of Druid fuperititions to Tiberius, probably 
becaufe that emperor had taken fome fteps to- 
wards reftraining them. This is an inftance of 
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the ufual caution and moderation of the Romans 
in fuch cafes; and very different from their vio- 
lent and fanguinary method of treating the Chri- 
ftians Hence we may entertain a fufpicion, 
thofe furious perfecutions of Chriftianity were in 
fome meafure owing to the imprudent zeal and 
bigotry of the firt propagators of that fect; 
and ecclefiaftical hiftory affords us many reafons 
to confirm this fufpicion. After Chriftianity be- 
came the eftablifhed religion, the principles of 
prieftly government continued; and engendered 
a fpirit of perfecution, which has ever fince been 
the poifon of human fociety, and the fource of 
the moft inveterate factions in every govern- 
ment.—There is another caufe (befides the au- 
thority of the priefts, and the feparation of the 
eccleftaftical and civil powers) which has contri- 
buted to render Chriftendom the fcene of re- 
ligious wars and divtfions. Religions, that arife 
in ages totally ignorant and barbarous, confift 
moftly of traditional tales and fictions, which 
may be very different in every fe€, without be- 
ing contrary to-each other; and even when they 
are contrary, every one adheres, to the tradition 
of his own fect, without much reafoning and dif- 
putation. But as philofophy was widely fpread 
over the world at the time when Chriftianity 
arofe, the teachers of the new fect were obli- 
ged to form a fyftem of fpeculative opinions ; 

to 
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to divide with fome accuracy their articles of 
faith ; and to explain, comment, confute, and de~ 
fend with all the fubtilty of argument and fci- 
ence. Hence naturally arofe keennefs in difpute, 
when the Chriftian religion came to be fplit 
into new divifions and herefies. And this keene 
nefs affifted the priefts in their policy, of be- 
getting a mutual hatred and antipathy among 
their deluded followers. Seéts of philofophy, 
in the ancient world, were more zealous than 
parties of religion ; but in modern times, parties 
of religion are more furious and enraged than 
the moft cruel factions that ever arofe from 
interet and ambition.—The civil wars which 
arofe fome years ago in Morocco between the 
blacks and whites, merely on account of their 
complexion, are founded on a pleafant differences 
We laugh at them; but were things rightly ex- 
amined, we afford much more occafion of ridi- 
cule to the moors. For what are all the wars of 
religion which have prevailed in this polite and 
knowing part of the world? They are certainly 
more abfurd than the Moorifh. eivil wars. The: 
difference. of complexion is a fenfible and real 
difference: But the difference about an article of 
faith, which is utterly ab{urd and unintelligible, 
is not a difference in fentiment, but a difference- 
in a few phrafes and expreflions, which one 
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party accepts of without underftanding them; 
and the other refufes in the fame manner. 


Hume. 
CONVERSATION. 


A VERBAL converfation may be miftaken by 
a flownefs of underftanding, or by a hafte of zeal; 


‘may be miftated by a weaknefs of memory, or by 


arts of defign. ‘The force and fpirit of a conver- 
fation may depend upon the occafion which in- 
troduced it; upon the obfervations which pre- 
ceded it; upon the time in which it was pro- 
nounced ; upon the gefture by which it was ac- 
companied. A converfation related with verbal 
accuracy may have diminifhed or increafed its 
force, may have acquired a milder or a more 


malignant fpirit, in the hands of an artful or an 
unfkilful reporter. ii 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


Tue laws of converfation are, in general, not 
to labour ever any fubject, but to pafs over 
eafily, without effort or affectation, from one to 
another; to fpeak occafionally on frivolous as 
well as on ferious fubjects; to remember that 
converfation is a relaxation, and not a fencing- 
e {chool, 
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fchool, nor a game of chefs ; in a word, to allow 
the fancy to range at freedom. You are not to 
engrofs the difcourfe to yourfelf, nor to deliver 
your opinions in a magifterial tone; as this muft 
be very difgufting to the hearers, and prepoffels 
them againft you.—There can be no fituation in 
which we are lefs able to conceal our felf-love 
than in converfation; and we are always fure to 
lofe-by mortifying the pride of others, who will 
naturally be defirous of revenging themfelves ; 
and their ingenuity feldom fails inftantly to dif- 
cover an opportunity. Another defeét to be 
fhunned is fpeaking like one reading, and having 
what is called a well-written converfation. A 
converfation ought no more to be like a written 
difcourfe, than the latter like a converfation. 
What is pretty fingular is, that thofe who fall into 
the former blemifh, feldom efcape the other: 
becaufe being in the habit of fpeaking as they 
would write, they imagine they ought to write as 
they fpeak. It fhould be a rule, that a man can- 
not be too much on his. guard when he writes ta 
the public, and never too eafy towards thofe with 
whom he converfes. 

bp’ ALEMBERT- 
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Tur ExportraTrion ofr CORN, 


IN inland high countries, remote from the fea, 
and whofe rivers are fall, running from the 
country, and not to it, as is the cafe of Switzerland, 
great diftrefs may arife from a courfe of bad har- 
vetts, if public granaries are not provided and 
kept well ftored.—Anciently, too, before naviga- 
tion was fo general, fhips fo plenty, and commer- 
cial connetions fo well eftablifhed, even maritime 
countries might be occafionally diftreffed by bad 
crops: But fuch is now the facility of communi- 
cation between thofe countries, that an unre- 
ftrained commerce can fcarce ever fail of procu- 
ring a fufliciency for any of them. If indeed any 
government is fo imprudent as to lay its hands 
on imported corn, forbid its exportation, or com- 
pel its fale at limited prices, there the people may 
fuffer fome famine, from merchants avoiding 
their ports. But wherever commerce is known 
to be always free, and the merchant abfolute ma- 
fter of his commodity, as in Holland, there will 
always be a reafonable fupply.—When an ex- 
portation of corn takes place, occafioned by a 
higher price in fome foreign countries, it is com- 
mon to raife-a clamour, on the fuppofition that 
we {hall thereby produce a domeftic famine.. 
Then follows a prohibition, founded on the ima- 
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ginary diftrefs of the poor. -The poor to be fure, 
if in diftrefs, fhould be relieved; but if the far- 
mer could have a high price for his corn from the 
foreign demand, muft he by a prohibition of ex- 
portation be compelled to take a low price, not 
of the poor only, but of every one that eats bread, 
even the richeft? The duty of relieving the poor 
is incumbent on the rich; but by this operation 
the whole burden of it is laid on the farmer, who 
is to relieve the rich at the fame time. Of the 
poor, too, thofe who are maintained by the pa- 
rifhes, have no right to claim this facrifice of the 
farmer; as, while they have their allowance, it 
makes no difference to them whether bread be 
cheap or dear. Thofe working poor, who now 
mind bufinefs only five or four days in the week, 
if bread thould be fo dear as to oblige them to 
work the whole fix required by the command- 
. ment, do not feem to be aggrieved, fo as to have 
aright to public redrefs. There will then re- 
main, comparatively, only a few families in every 
diftrict, who from ficknefs, or a great number of 
children, will be fo diftreifed by a high price of 
corn, as to need relief; and they fhould be taken 
care of by particular benefa€tions, without re- 
{training the farmers profit.—Thofe who fear 
that exportation may fo far drain the country of 
corn as to ftarve ourfelves, fear what never did, 
nor ever can happen. They may as well, when 
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they view the tide cbbing towards the fea, fear 
that all the water will leave the river. The price 
of corn, like water, will find its level. The more 
we export, the dearer it becomes at home; the 
more is received abroad, the cheaper it becomes 
there: and as foon as thefe prices are equal, the 
exportation {tops of courfe. As the feafons vary 
in different countries, the calamity of a bad har- 
veft is never univerfal. If then all ports were al- 
ways open, and all cornmerce free, every mari- 
time country would generally eat bread at the 
medium price or average of all the harveits; 
which would probably be more equat than we 
can make it by our artificial regulations, and 
therefore a more fteady encouragement to agri- 
culture. The nation would all have bread at the 
middle price; and that nation which at any time 
inhumanly refufes to relieve the diftrefles of an- 
other nation, deferves no compailion when in di- 
firefs itfelf. FRANKLIN, 


COUNTRY. 


A COUNTRY is compofed of feveral families : 
and as felf-love generally leads us to ftand up for 
and fupport our particular families when a con- 
trary intereft does not intervene; fo, from the 
like felf-love, a man ftands up for his town or 
village; which he calls his native home. The 

more 
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more extended this native home is, the lefs we 
love it; for divifion weakens love: itis impofible 
in nature to have a tender love for a family fo 
numerous as fcarce to be known.—-The candi- 
date, amidft his ambitious intrigues to be chofen 
Ædile; Tribune; Pretor; Conful, Dictator, makés 
a noife about his love for his country; whereas 
itis only. himfelf that he toves: Every onevis for 
fecuring ‘to himfelf the freedom of laying at “his 
own home, and that it fhall bein nö man’s power 
to turn him out; every one is for beirig fure of his 
life and fortune. Thus the whole fociety coins 
ciding in the like withes, private intereft becomes 
that of the public; and an individual in praying 
only for himfelf; prays in effect for the whole 
community. Every ftate on the whole earth 
indifputably has originally been a republic; it is 
the naturai progrefs of human nature: a number 
of families at firft entered into an alliance to fe- 
cure one another againft bears and wolves; and 
that which had plenty of grain, bartered with an- 
other which had nothing but wood. 

On our difcovery of America, all the feveral 
tribes throughout that vaft part of the world 
were found divided into republics; but there 
were only two kingdoms. Of a thoufand nations; 
only two were fubdued. 
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RELIGIOUS AND POLITICAL 
CORRUPTION. 


Tue name of religious corruption is given to 
all kinds of libertinifm, and principally to that of 
men with women. ‘This fpecies of corruption is 
not incompatible with the happinefs of a nation. 
The people of different countries have believed, 
and believe ftill, that this corruption is not crimi- 
nal. It could not be criminal in any ftate, if wo- 
men were in common, and-their offspring decla- 
red the children of the ftate: this crime would 
then, in a political view, be attended with no 
danger. In fact, if we take a furvey of the earth, 
we fhall fee different nations of people, among 
whom what we call /ibertini/m is not only conti- 
dered as no corruption of manners, but is found 
authorifed by-the laws, and even confecrated by 
religion. What innumerable evils, will it be faid, 
are annexed to this kind of corruption? May it 
not be anfwered: That diffolutenefs is then only 
politically dangerous in a ftate, when it contra- 
venes the law of the country, or is blended with 
fome other defe€t of government. It is in vain 
to add, that the nations where fuch diffolutenefs 
prevails, are the contempt of the world. What 
nation ever excelled the Greeks? a people which 
to this day is the admiration and honour of hu- 
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man nature. Before the Peleponefian war, an 
æra fatal to their virtue, what nation, what coun- 
try, produced fo many virtuous and great men? 
Yet the tafte of the Greeks for the moft in- 
decent and unnatural luft is well known; and 
the moft virtuous of the Greeks, according to our 
ideas of morality, would have been looked upon 
in Europe as moft wicked and contemptible de- 
bauchees. ‘This kind of corruption of manners 
was in Greece carried to the utmoft excefs, at 
the very time \that country produced fuch great 
men of every kind as made Perfia to tremble. 
We may therefore obferve, that religious corrup- 
tion does not feem incompatible with the great- 
nefs and felicity of a ftate ; but political corrup- 
tion is preparative to the fall of an empire, and 
prefages its ruin. With this a people is infeted 
when the bulk of the individuals feparate their 
intereft from that of the public. This kind of 
corruption, which fometimes is blended with the 
preceding, has led many moralifts to confound 
them: if the queftion be only of the political in- 
tereft of a ftate, the latter would perhaps be. the 
moft’ dangerous. A people, however pure its 
manners might have been at firlt, when this cor- 
ruption becomes common, muft neceflarily be 
unhappy at home, and little feared abroad: the 
duration of fuch an empire is precarious; it is 
chance which either delays or haftens the fall of 
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it. The public happinefs or mifery depends 
folely on the agreement or oppofition of the in- 
teret of individuals with the general intereft ; 
and the religious corruption of manners may, as 
hiftory abundantly proves, be often joined with 
magnanimity, elevation of foul, wifdom, abilities; 
in fine, with all the qualities which form great 
men. There are two different fpecies of bad 
actions; fome vicious in every form of govern- 
ment; others, which in a {tate are pernicious, and 
confequently criminal only, as thofe actions are 
contradictory to the laws of thofe countries. 
HELVETIUs. 


COURTESANS. 


CouTESANs were more honoured by the 
Romans than by us; and more than either by the 
Greeks. All the world have heard of the two 
Afpafias, one of whom inftructed even Socrates 
In politics and “eloquence; of Phryne, who at 
her own expence built the walls of Thebes de- 
ftroyed by Alexander, and whofe lewdnefs re- 
paired in fome meafure the evil done by that con- 
queror; of Lais, who captivated fo many philo- 
fophers, even Diogenes, whom fhe made happy, 
and of whom Ariftippus faid, “ I poffefs Lais, 
« but Lais does not poflefs me:” A good maxim 
for every man of fenfe. But the molt celebrated 
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of all was Leontium, who wrote books of philo- 
fophy, and was beloved by Epicurus and his dif- 
ciples. The famous Ninon lEnclos may be 
looked upon as the modern Leontium: but how 
few others have refembled her ! Nothing is more 
uncommon than philofophical ladies of pleafure + 
perhaps it is a*profanation to join the former to 
the latter term. We will not enlarge on this 
article ; but it may be proper to obferve, that, 
independent of our religion, viewing it only 
in a moral light, a paflion for common women 
equally enervates the foul and the body, and is 
attended with the worft of confequences, with 
regard to fortune, health, repofe, and happinefs. 
On this occafion we may recal the faying of 
Demofthenes, « I will not buy. repentance at fo 
« dear a price;” and alfo that of the Emperor 
Adrian, who on being afked why Venus was 
painted naked, replied, Quia nullos dimittit. 

But are not falfe and coquetifh women more 
contemptible in one fenfe, and more dangerous to 
the heart and underftanding, than courtefans? 
This queftion we fhall leave others to determine. 

A celebrated philofopher (Buffon) now living, . 
examines in his natural hiftory, Why love makes 
the happinefs of all other beings and the mifery. 
of man? He anfwers « That the only thing 
evaluable in that paflion is the inftinctive attrac- 
«€ tion (le phyfique), and that the moral fentiment 
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ce (Je moral) which accompanies it is good for no- 
“thing.” This philofopher does not maintain 
that the moral adds nothing to the phyfical plea- 
fure; for here experience would be again{t him: 
nor that the moral is only an illufion (which is 
the epfe), but deftroys not the vivacity of the 
pleafure. His meaning is, undoubtedly, that from 
the moral fentiment proceed all the-evils of love: 
and here one cannot be of his. opinion. 

From this, let us only infer, that if a light 
fuperior to our reafon did not promife usa hap- 
pier ftate, we might well complain of Nature, 
who with one hand prefenting us the moft allu- 
ring of pleafures, would feem with the other to 
puih us from it, im furrounding it with fo many 
rocks and {helves, and placing it im a manner on 
the brink of a precipice between grief and pri- 
Veuon. 

Qualibus in tenebris, vitæ quantique periclis 
Degitur hic evi quedeurgue ef! 
D'ALEMBERT. 


CREAVION 


WE have no ideas of matter being created and 
endued with the qualities which it poffeffes. 
Things having certainly very much the appearance 
which they might have had, if we could fuppofe a 
certain pcrtion of fpace occupied by a confufed 
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mafs of fuch materials as form this world; and 
if we could fuppofe Almighty God immediately 
employed in keeping this mafs from univerfal dif- 
fipation till the laws of motion, attraction, and 
gravitation took place: then, from the motion of 
this fubftance, we can account for the prefent 
form of the earth; the conftituent parts of it; 
the beds. or, ftrata and laminz of. which it is 
compofed; the fubfiding of thofe heavier matters; 
the raifing water:to the furface; of the air above 
it; and of thatrether; that pure electric fire, 
which feems to be the laft and fimpleit of our ele- 
ments.. In the difpofition of thefe things, we find 


moft eminently thofe qualities which we admire; + 


Wifdom, Power, Goodnefs.. Vhefe qualities uni- 
formly co-operate with each other; we therefore 
refer them to one great principle, which we call 
God.. Whether this great Almighty Being pro- 
duced matter, and gave it- principles and laws, it 
would be impious affurance in us either to aflert 
or deny; becaufe it is a fubject on which we can 
have no conceptions, no ideas : But that the ma- 
terials of this. world have been brought into fuch 
order, and have fuch effects either with or with- 
out the induftry of man, as to fhow. wifdom, 
power, and goodnefs in the great principle which 
uniformly and conftantly; actuates it;—this we 
under ftand. WILLIAMS, 
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CREDULITY snp AUTHORITY. 


Na rrions in general are made more for feeling 
than thinking. The greateft part of them never 
had an idea of analyfing the nature of the power 
by which they are governed. They chey without 
reflection, becaufe they have the habit of obeying. 
The lover of power has no other fulcrum than 
opinion. ‘The origin and the object of the firt 
national affociations being unknown to them, all 
refiftance to government appears to them a crime. 
It is chiefly in thofe {tates where the principles of 
legiflation are confounded with thofe of religion 
that this blindnefs is to be met with. ‘The habit 
of believing favours the habit of fuffering. Man 
renounces not any object with impunity. It 
feems as if nature would revenge herfelf upon 
him who dares thus to degrade her. ‘The fervile 
difpofition which fhe ftamps upon his foul in con- 
fequence, extends itfelf throughout. It makes 
a duty of refignation as of meannefs ; and, kifling 
chains of alk kinds with refpect, trembles to exa- 
mine either its doctrines or its laws. - In the fame 
manner that a fingle extravagance in religious 
opinions is fufficient to make many more to be 
adopted by minds once deceived, a firft ufurpa- 
tion of government opens the docr to al! the reft. 
He who believes the greater, believes the lefs ; 

he 
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he who can do the greater, can do the lefs. It 
is by this double abufe of credulity and authority 
that all the abfurdities in matters of religion and 
policy have been introduced into the world, for 
the harrafling and the crufhing of the human 
race. À RAYNAL: 


Tue DECREE or CRIMES. 


CriMEs are only to be meafured by the injury 
done te fociety.—They err, therefore, who ima- 
gine that a crime is greater or lefs according to 
the intention of the perfon by whom it is com- 
mitted : for this will depend on the a€tual impref- 
fion of objeéts on the fenfes, and or the previous 
difpofition of the mind; both which will vary in 
different perfons, and even in the fame perfon-at 
different times, according to the fucceffion of 
ideas, paflions, and circumftances. Upon that 
fyftem it would’ be neceflary to-form, not only 
a particular code for every individual, but a new 
penal law for every crime. Men, often with the 
beft intention, do the greateft injury to fociety; 
and with the worft, do it the moft effential fer- 
vices.—-Others have: eftimated crimes rather by 
the dignity of the perfon offended, than by their 
confequences to fociety. If this were the true 
ftandard, the fmalleft irreverence to the Divine 
Being ought to be punithed with infinitely more 
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feverity than the affaflination of a monarch.— 
Others have imagined, that the greatnefs of the 
fin fhould aggravate the crime. But the fallacy 
of this opinion will appear on the flighteft con- 
fideration of the relations between man and man, 
and between God and man. ‘The relations be- 
tween man’ and man are relations of equality. 
Neceflity alone hath produced, from. the oppo- 
fition of private paffions and interefts, the idea 
of public utility ; which is the foundation of hu- 
man juftice. The degree of. fin depends on the 
malignity of the heart, which is impenetrable to 
finite beings.. How then can the degree of fin 
ferve as a ftandard to determine the degree of 
crimes? If that were admitted, men may punifh 
when God pardons, and pardon when God con- 
demns; and thus act in. oppofition to the Supreme 
Being. BECCARIA. 


Evipence or CRIMES: 


Wen the proofs of a crime are dependent 
on each other; that is, when the evidence of each 
witnefs, taken feparately, proves nothing, or when 
all proofs are dependent upon one, the number 
of proofs neither increafe nor diminifhy the pro- 
bability of the faét: for the force of the whole 
is no greater than the force of that on which 
they depend; and if this fails, they all fall to the 
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ground. When the proofs are independent on 
each other, the probability of the fact increafes in 
proportion to the number of proofs; for the falfe- 
hood of one does not diminifh the veracity of ano- 
ther.—Mora! certainty, with refpect to crimes, is 
here called probability ; though it is a certainty 
which every man in his fenfes. aflents to from an 
habit produced by the neceffity of acting, and 
which is anterior to all fpeculation. That cer- 
tainty, which is neceflary to decide that the ac- 
cufed is guilty, is the very fame which determines 
every man in the moft important tranfactions of 
his life.—The proofs of a crime may be divided 
into two clafles, perfect: and imperfect. I call 
thofe perfect which exclude the pofhbility of in- 
nocence; imperfect, thofe which do not exclude 
this poflibility. Of the firit,-one only is tufficient 
for condemnation; of the fecond, as many are re- 
uired as form a perfect proof; that is to fay, 
that though each of thefe, feparately taken, does 
not exclude the poffibility of innocence, it is. ne- 
verthelefs excluded by their union. It fhould 
be alfo obferved, that the imperfect proofs of 
which the accufed, if innocent, might clear him- 

felf, and does not, become perfect. 
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THE PROPORTION BETWEEN CRIMES 
AND PUNISHMENTS. 


IT is not only the common intereft of mankind 
that crimes fhould not be committed, but that 
crimes of every kind fhould be lefs frequent in 
proportion to the evil they produce to fociety. 
Therefore the means made ufe of by the legifla- 
ture to prevent crimes, fhould be more powerful 
in proportion as they are deftructive of the public 
fafety and happinefs; and as the inducements to 
commit them are ftronger, therefore there ought 
to be a fixed proportion between crimes and 
punithments.—The diforders in fociety increafé 
in proportion to the number of people, and the 
oppofition of private interefts. If we confulr 
hiftory, we fhall find them increafing in every 
ftate with the extent of dominion. In political 
arithmetic, it is neceflary to fubftitute a calcula- 
tion of probabilities to mathematical | exaCtnefs. 
That force which continually impels us to our 
own private intereft like gravity, acts inceflantly, 
unlefs it meets with an obftacle to oppofe it. 
The effets of this force are the confufed feries of 
human actions. Punifhments, which I would 
call political obftacles, prevent the fatal effeCts of 
private intereft, without deftroying the impelling 
caufe, which is that fenfibility infeparable from 
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man. The legiflator acts in this cafe like a fkil- 
ful archite, who endeavours to counteract the 
force of gravity by combining the circumftances 
which may contribute to the ftrength of his 
edifice. —The neceflity of uniting in fociety being 
eranted, together with the conventions which the 
oppolite interefts of individuals muft neceffarily 
require, a fcale of crimes may be formed; of 
which the firt degree fhould confit of thofe 
which immediately tend to the diffolution of fom 
ciety; and the laft, of the fmalleft poble in- 
juftice done to a private member of that fociety. 
If an equal punifhment be ordained for two crimes 
that injure fociety in different degrees, there is 
nothing to deter men from committing the greater 
as often as it is attended with greater advantages. 

BECCARIA: 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE CROWN IN THE 
BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 


Tur influence of the crown has perhaps not 
been induftrioufly augmented in a view to une 
dermine the fabric of civil liberty: it appears 
rather to have infenfibly arifen to its prefent pitch, 
from the increafe of empire and commerce, from 
the augmentation of our armies, navies, debts, 
and revenues. But refer its origin to what caufe 
you pleafe, its exiftence is certain, and its tens 
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dency obvious. In the hands of a wife and good 
prince, this influence may not be prejudicial ; but 
the freedom of a people fhould not depend on 
the accidental good difpofition of the prince. It 
is our duty by focial compact to be loyal; it is 
our right by nature to be free. When the fer- 
vility of the Roman Senate had given up to Au- 
guftus the liberties of the flate, the people en- 
joyed under him a mild and moderate govern- 
ment; but did they do the fame under Tiberius, 
Caligula, Nero, Domitian, and many other weak 
and wicked princes whofucceeded him? Romewas 
once free. France heretofore had the three eftates 
which were the guardians of its liberty. Spain 
had many rights and privileges, of which no- 
thing now but the fhadow remains. Denmark 
and Sweden had once conftitutions fomething 
like that of England ; but all thefe countries have 


been enflaved by their own corruption. 
* # 


THE ORIGIN OF BARBAROUS AND RIDICU- 
Lous CUSTOMS in various AGES AND 
NATIONS. 


SOME maintain, that we have an idea of virtue 
abfolutely independent of different ages and go- 
vernment; and that virtue is always one and the 
fame. Others maintain, on the contrary, that 
every nation forms a different idea of virtue, and 
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confequently that the idea of virtue is merely 
arbitrary. ‘Thefe two philofophical fects are de- 
ceived; but they would both have efcaped error, 
had they with an attentive eye confidered the 
hiftory of the world. They would then have ` 
perceived, that time muft neceflarily produce in 
the phyfical and moral world revolutions that 
change the face of empires; that in the. great 
cataftrophes of kingdoms the people always ex- 
perience great changes; that the fame actions 
may fucceilively become ufeful and prejudicial, 
and confequently by turns afume the name of 
virtuous and vicious: for by the word virtue can 
only be underftood a defire of the general hap- 
pinefs, and the object of virtue is the public well- 
fare, and the actions it enjoins are the means it 
makes ufe of to accomplifh that end + and there- 
fore the idea of virtue is not arbitrary; but in difè 
ferent ages and countries all men, at leaft thofe 
who live in fociety, ought to form the fame idea 
of it: and, in fhort, if the people reprefent it 
under different forms, it is becaufe they take for 
virtue the various means they employ to accom- 
plih the end.—_—However ftupid we fuppofe 
mankind, it is certain, that, enlightened by their 
own intereft, they have not without motives 
adopted the ridiculous cuftoms we find among 
fome of them: the fantafticalnefs of thefe cuf- 
toms proceeds then from the diverfity of the in- 
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terefts of different nations; and in fa&, if they 
have always, though confufedly, underftood by 
the word virtue the defire of the public happi- 
nefs; if they have confequently given the name 
of virtuous only to actions of public utility ; and 
if the idea of utility has always been fecretly con- 
nected with the idea of virtue; we may affert, 
that the moft ridiculous, and even the moft bar- 
barous cuftoms, have always had for their founda- 
tion either a real or apparent utility.—Theft was 
permitted at Sparta: they only punithed the awk- 
wardnefs of the thief. By the laws of Lycurgus, 
and the contempt for gold and filver in that 
country, few things could be ftolen; and thefe 
thefts inured the Lacedemonians to a habit of 
courage and vigilance, who could only oppofe 
thefe virtues to the ambition of the Perfians and 
the treachery of the Ilotes. It is therefore cer- 
tain, that theft, which is always prejudicial to 
a rich people, was of ufe to Sparta. 

At the end of winter, when hunger calls the fa- 
vage to the chafe, thereare fome favage nations who 
maflacre all the old and infirm men which are 
unable to fuftain the fatigues of hunting: were 
they left in their cabins or in the forefts, they 
would fall a prey to hunger or the wild beatts ; 
they, therefore, choofe ratherto preferve them from 
thole dreadful misfortunes by a fpeedy and a ne- 
ceflary parricide.. And this execrable cuftom origi- 
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nates from the fame principle of humanity that 
makes us look upon it with horror.——But with- 
out having recourfe to favage nations, let us di- 
reét our views to China: If it be afked why an 
abfolute authority is there given to fathers over 
the lives of their children? we find that the 
lands of that empire, how extenfive foever they 
are, cannot fometimes furnith fubfiftence for the 
numerous inhabitants. Now, as the too great 
difproportion between the multiplicity of men 
and the fertility of the lands would neceffarily 
occafion wars fatal to that empire, we fee that in 
time of famine, and to prevent an infinite num- 
ber of murders and unneceflary misfortunes, the 
Chinefe nation, humane in its intentions, but bar- 
barous in the choice of the means, has through 
a fentiment of humanity, though a miftaken one, 
confidered the permiffon to murder their infants 
as neceflary to the repofe of the empire. We 
facrifice, fay they, for this purpofe fome un- 
fortunate victims, from whom infancy and igno- 
rance conceal the horrors of death, in which per- 
haps confit its moft formidable terrors. ——It 
was equally a motive of public utility, and the 
defire of protecting modeft beauty, that formerly 
engaged the Swifs to publith an edi&t, by which 
it was not only permitted, but even ordainedy. 
that each prieft fhould provide himfelf a cone 
cubine. 
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Thefe examples might be multiplied without 
end; and all would concur to prove, that cuf- 
toms, even the moft foolifh and barbarous, have 
always their fource in the real or apparent uti- 
lity of the public. But it is faid, that thefe cuf- 
toms are not on this account the lefs odious or ri- 
diculous. It is true, but it is only, becaufe we are 
ignerant of the motives of their eftablifhment ; 
and becaufe thefe cuftoms, confecrated by anti- 
quity and fuperttition, fubfift, by the negligence 
or weaknefs of governments, long after the caufes. 
of their eftablifhment are removed. All the 
cuftoms that procure only tranfient advantages, are 
hike feaffolds that fhould be pulled down when 
the palaces are raifed. The intereft of ftates, 
like all human things, is fubjeét to a thoufand 
. revolutions. The fame laws and the fame cuf- 
toms become fucceflively ufeful and prejudicial 
to the fame people ; from whence we may con- 
clude, that thofe laws ought by turns to be 
adopted and rejected, and that the fame ations 
ought fucceflively to be named virtuous and vi- 
cious: a propofition that cannot be denied, with- 
out confefling that there are actions which at 
one and the fame time are virtuous and prejudi- 
cial to the fiate, and confequently without fapping 
the foundations of all government and all fo- 
ciety. HELVE TIUS. 
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LocxsE’s OPINION CONCERNING DARKNESS: 
CONSIDERED.- 


2 is Mr Locke’s opinion, that -darknefs is not- 
naturally an idea-of-terror 5. and that though 
an exceflive light- is- painful to the fenfe, that 
the greateft excefs of darknefs:is-noways trouble- 
fome. He obferves, indeed;.in- another place,- 
that a nurfe or an old woman, having once affo- 
ciated the idea of ghofts:and goblins with that of 
darknefs, night ever after becomes painful and 
horrible to» the imagination.. The authority of 
this great man is doubilefs as great- as that of 
any man can be.. But it feems thatan aflocia- 
tion of a more general nature, an aflociation 
which takes in-all mankind, may make darknefs 
terrible : for-in utter darknefs it is impoflible to 
know in what degree of fafety we ftand ; we are 
ignorant of the objects which furround us; we 
may every moment {trike againft fome dangerous 
P 3 ob-~ 
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obftruGtion ; we may fall down a precipice the 
firit tep we take; and if an enemy approach, we 
know not in what quarter to defend ourfelves. In 
fuch a cafe ftrength is no fure protection ; wif- 
dom can only act by guefs ; the boldeft are ftag- 
gered; and he who would pray for nothing elfe 
towards his defence, is forced to pray for light: 

Zev walep, MAAR Tupvoal aw xEpog viag ÀAyaiwy 

Tloicov Sailen; dog 3° opharyoiriv der dae 
a. Ey St pact nat orrcoor. 

As to the affociation of ghofts and goblins, ` 
furely it is more natural to think that darknefs 
being originally an idea of terror, was chofen as 
a fit fcene for fuch terrible rerpefentations, than 
that fuch reprefentations have made darknefs ter- 
rible. ‘The mind of man very eafily flides into 
an error of the former fort; but it is very hard 
to imagine that the effeét of an idea, fo univer- 
fally terrible in all times and in all countries, as 
darknefs, could poflibly have been owing to a fet 
of idle ftories, or to any caufe ofa nature fo 
trivial and of an operation fo precarious. 

Perhaps it may appear on inquiry, that black- 
nefs and darknefs are in fome degree painful 
by their natural operation, independent of any 
affociations whatfoever. It mut be obferved, 
that the ideas of darknefs and blacknefs are much 
the fame; and they differ only in this, that black- 
nefs is a more confined idea. Dr Chefelden 
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has given us a very curious ftory of a boy who 
had been born blind, and continued fo until he 
was thirteen or fourteen years old. He was then 
couched for a cataract; by which operation he 
received his fight. Among many remarkable 
particulars that attended his firft perceptions 
and judgments on vifual objects, Chefelden tells 
us, that the firft time the boy faw a black obje& 
it gave him great uneafinefs; and that fome time 
after, upon accidentally feeing a negro woman, 
he was ftruck with great horror at the fight. 
The horror, in this cafe, can fcarcely be fuppo- 
fed to arife from any affociation. The boy ap- 
pears by the account to have been particularly ob- 
ferving and fenfible for one of hisage; and there- 
fore it is probable, if the great uneafinefs he felt at 
the firft fight of black had arifen from its connec- 
tion with any other difagreeable ideas, he would 
have obferved and mentioned it : For an idea, dif- 
agreeable only by affociation, has the caufe of its 
ili effect on the paflions, evident enough at the 
firft imprefhon. In ordinary cafes it is indeed 
frequently loit; but this is becaufe the original 
aflociation was made very early, and the confe- 
quent impreffion repeated often. In this inftance 
there was no time for fuch an habit; and there 
is no reafon to think that the ill effe€ts of black 
on his imagination were more owing to its con- 
nection with any difagreeable ideas, than that the 
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good effects of more cheerful colours were deri- 
yed from their conneCtion with pleafing ones. 
They had both probably their effects from their 
natural operation. 

It may be worth while to examine how dark- 
nefs can operate in fuch a manner as to caufe 
pain. It is obfervable, that ftill as we recede from 
the light, nature has fo contrived it, that the pupil 
is enlarged by the retiring of the iris in proportion 
to our recefs. Now, inftead of declining from it 
but a little, fuppofe that we withdraw entirely 
from the light : it is reafonable to think that the 
contraction of the radial fibres of the iris is pro- 
portionably greater; and that this part by great 
darknefs may come to be fo contraéted, as to 
ftrain the nerves that compofe it beyond their na- 
tural tone, and by this means to produce a pain- 
ful fenfation. Such a tenfion, it feems, there cer- 
tainly is whilft we are involved in darknefs ; for 
in fuch a ftate, while the eye remains open, there 
. is a continual nifus to receive light: ‘This is ma- 
nifeft from the flafhes and luminous appearances 
which often feem in thefe circumftances to play 
before it, and which can be nothing but the effect 
of fpafms produced by its own efforts in purfuit 
of its objet. Several other {trong impulfes will 
produce the idea of light in the eye befides the 
fubftance of light itfelf, as we experience on 
many occaiions, ‘Though the circular ring of the 
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iris be in fome fenfe a fphincter, which may pof- 
fibly be dilated by a fimple relaxation; yet in one 
refnect it differs from moft of the fphincters of 
the body, that it is furnifhed with antagonift 
mufcles, which are the radial fibres of the iris. 
No fooner does the circular mufcle begin to re- 
lax, than thefe fibres, wanting their counterpoife, 
are forcibly drawn back, and open the pupil to a 
confiderable widenefs. But though we were not 
apprifed of this, every one, it is to be prefumed, 
will find, if he opens his eyes and makes an ef- 
fort to fee in a dark place, that a very percei- 
vable pain enfues. It hath alfo been a complaint 
of fome ladies, that after having worked a long 
time upon a ground of black, their eyes were fo 
pained and weakened they could hardly fee. It 
may perhaps be objected to this theory of the 
mechanical effect of darknefs, that the ill effects 
of darknefs or blacknefs feem rather mental than 
corporeal: and it is true that they do fo; and fo 
do all thofe that depend on the affections of the 
finer parts of our fyftem. 

The ill effects of bad weather appear no other- 
wife than in a melancholy and dejeCtion of 
of f{pirits ; though without doubt, in this cafe, the 
bodily organs fuffer firft, and the mind through 
thefe organs. 
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A PURPOSE, an intention, a defign, ftrikes 
every where the moft carelefs thinker; and no 
man can be fo hardened in abfurd fyftems as at 
all times to reject it. That nature does nothing 
in vain, is a maxim eftablifhed in all the {chools, 
merely from the contemplation of the books of 
nature, without any religious purpofe: and from 
` a firm conviction of its truth, an anatomift, who 
had obferved a new organ or canal, would never 
be fatisfied till he had difcovered its ufe and in- 
tention.—One great foundation of the Copernican 
fyftem is the maxim, that nature aéts by the fim- 
pleft methods, and choofes the moft proper means to 
any end» and aftronomers, without thinking of 
it, often lay this {trong foundation of piety and 
religion.—The fame thing is obfervable in other 
parts of philofophy: And thus all the fciences 
almoft lead us infenfibly to acknowledge a firft 
intelligent Author; and their authority is often 
fo much the greater, as they do not directly pro- 
fefs that intention.—It is with pleafure I hear 
Galen reafon concerning the ftru€ture of the hu- 
man body.-—The anatomy of a man, fays he, dif- 
covers above 6o00 different mufcles; and whoever 
duly confiders thefe will find, that in each of them 
nature muft have adjufted at leaft ten different 
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circumftances in order to attain the end which 
fhe propofed; proper figure, juft magnitude, 
right difpofition of the feveral ends, upper and 
lower pofition of the whole, the due infertion of 
the feveral nerves, veins, and arteries; fo that in 
the mufcles alone, above 6000 feveral views and 
intentions muft have been formed and executed. 
—The bones he calculates to be 284.—The 
diftin€t purpofes aimed at in the ftruCture of each 
above forty.—What a prodigious difplay of arti- 
fice even in thefe fimple and homogeneous parts! 
But if we confider the fkin, ligaments, veffels, 
glandules, humours, the feveral limbs and mem= 
bers of the body, how muft our aftonifhment rife 
upon us, in proportion to the number and intricacy 
of the parts fo artificially adjufted? The further 
we advance in thefe refearches, we difcover new 
fcenes of art and wifdom ; but defcry at a diftance 
further fcenes beyond our reach, in the fine in- 
ternal ftructure of the parts, in the ceconomy of 
the brain, in the fabric of the feminal veffels.— 
All thefe artifices are repeated in every different 
fpecies of animal with wonderful variety and 
with exact propriety, fuited to the different ins 
tentions of nature in framing each fpecies.— 
And if the infidelity of Galen, even when thefe 
natural fciences were {till imperfect, could not 
withftand fuch ftriking appearances; to what 
pitch of pertinacious obftinacy muft a philofopher 
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inthis age have attained, who can now doubt 
of a Supreme Intelligence?——-Could I meet 
with a man of this kind, I would afk him, 
Suppofing there were a God who did not dif- 
cover himfelf immediately to the tenfes; were 
it poihibie for him to give ftronger proofs of 
his exiftence, than what appear on the whole 
face of nature? What indeed could fuch a di- 
vine being do, except copy the prefent cecono- 
my of things; render many of his artifices fo 
plain, that no ftupidity could miftake them; af- 
ford glimpfes of ftill greater artifices, which de- 
monttrate this prodigious fuperiority above our 
narrow apprehenfions ; and conceal altogether a 
great many from fuch imperfect creatures ? Now, 
according to all rules of juft reafoning, every fact 
muft pafs for undifputed, when it is fupported 
by all the arguments which its nature admits of 5 
even though thefe arguments be not very forcible 
or numerous: how much more in the prefent 
cafe, where no human imagination can com- 
pute their number, and no underftanding efti- 
mate their cogency?—The comparifon of the 
univerfe to a machine is fo obvious and natural, 
and is juftified by fo many inftances of order and 
defign in nature, that it muft immediately {trike 
all unprejudiced apprehenfions, and procure uni- 
verfal approbation.—That the works of nature 
bear a great analogy to the productions of art, 
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is evident 3 and according to all the rules of good 
reafoning we ought to infer, if we argue at all 
concerning them, that their caufes have a pro- 
portional analogy.—But as there are alfo confi- 
derable differences, we have reafon to fuppofe a 
proportional difference in the caufes ; and inpar- 
ticular ought to attribute a much higher degree 
of power and energy to the Supreme Caufe than 
any we have ever obferved in mankind.—Here 
then the exiftence of a Deity is plainly afcertain- 
ed by reafon: and if we make it a queftion, 
Whether on account of thefe analogies we can 
properly call him a Mind or Intelligence, not- 
withftanding the vait difference which may rea- 
fonably be fuppofed between him and human 
minds; what is this but a mere verbal contro- 
verfy ? No man can deny the analogies between 
the effects: to reftrain ourfelves from inquiring 
concerning the caufes is {carcely poble. From 
this inquiry the legitimate conclufion is, that the 
caufes have alfo an analogy: and if we are not 
contented “with calling the firft and fupreme 
caufe a God or Deity, but defire to vary the ex. 
preflion, what can we call him but Mind or 
Thought, to which he is juftly fuppofed to bear 
a confiderable refemblance ? So that this contro- 
verfy is a difpute of words. Hu ME. 
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ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


TO difcover a Deity, mankind muft open the 
facred volume of God’s works; confider the ob- 
vious fitnefs of every caufe to produce its effect 5 
the proof which this affords of intention and de- 
fign; the harmony and order which prevails 
wherever we have clear and perfeét views; and 
the invariable certainty with which virtue and 
happinefs arife to individuals and nations from 
the laws of this order. Let them go one ftep, 
and one ftep only, into the region of analogy and 
imagination ; let them fuppofe thefe great qua- 
lities—thefe intentions, this defign, this good- 
nefs, not to be fcattered through the univerfe, 
but to belong to one being who actuates it; and 
they will know all that can poflibly be known of 
God. Beware of trufting your imaginatian one 
moment longer. She has foared her utmoft 
height; and every effort fhe makes will be to- 
wards the earth, and will generate error and ab- 
furdity. You are to glance only by the utmoft 
exertion of your abilities at that Being who is 
incomprehenfible ; and you are to be fatisfied 
with few and general ideas on fo great a fab- 
je@t.— When a man has obtained general proofs, 
that the univerfe is replete with the effects of 
wildom, directed to the happinefs of its inhabi- 
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tants, he has all the knowledge he can ever have 
of God. All his further inquiries, when judi- 
cioufly made, will only furnifh additional evidence 
to the fame general truth. But whether he be 
Nature itfelf, or a principle diftinct from and 
animating it; whether he confift of matter or 
fpirit, whether he be infinite {pace or a mathe- 
matical point; whether he be undefinable and 
have no form, or have any determinate figure, 
and refide in a particular place? thefe are ridi- 
culous and mifchievous queftions; becaufe we 
have no pofhibility of being informed on the fub- 
jects of them; becaufe they miflead us from truth, 
the principle of virtue, to vifions and errors, the 
principles of vice; they create differences, ge- 
nerate divifions, and deftroy the general harmony 
and benevolence which were defigned to reign 
through the whole univerfe.—All nature is an 
altar to the unknown God. 

WILLIAMS. 


Tue IDEA AND BELIEF or a GOD, not 
INNATE. 


Tune belief of an invifible, intelligent Power has 
been very generally diffufed over the human race 
in all places and in all ages; but it has neither, 
perhaps, been fo univerfal as to admit of no 
exceptions, nor has it been in any degree uni- 
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form in the ideas which it has fuggefted. Some 
nations have been difcovered, who entertain no 
fentiments: of religion, if travellers and hifto- 
rians may be credited; and no two nations, and 
fcarce any two men, have ever agreed precifely 
in the fame fentiments. It would appear, then, 
that this preconception {prings not from an ori- 
ginal inkin- or primary impreflion of Nature ; 
fince every inftinét of that kind muft be abfolutely 
univerfal in all nations and ages, and muft have 
always a precife determinate objeét which it in- 
flexibly purfues. The firft religious principles, 
therefore, are fecondary ; fuch as may eafily be 
perverted by various accidents and caufes, and 
whofe operation, too, in fome cafes, may by an 
extraordinary concurrence of circunftances, be 
altogether prevented. Hu Me. 


Tye WorsutP or tHE DEITY. 


TO know God, fays Seneca, is to worfhip him. 
All other worfhip is indeed abfurd, fuperfti- 
tious, and even impious.—It degrades him to ihe 
low condition of mankind, who are delighted 
with intreaty, folicitation, prefents, and flattery. 
—Yet is this impiety the fmalleft of which fu- 
perftition is guilty.—Commonly it depreffes the 
Deity far below the condition of mankind; and 
yeprefents him as a capricious demon, who exer- 
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cifes his power without reafon and without hu- 
manity !—And were the Divine Being difpofed 
to be offended at the vices. and follies of filly 
mortals, who are his own workmanfhip, ill would 
it furely fare with the votaries of moft popular 
fuperftitions.-Nor would any of the human race 
merit his favour, but avery few, the philofophi- 
cal Theifts, who entertain fuitable notions of his 
divine perfections : as. the only perfons intitled to 
his compaflion. and indulgence would be the 
philofophical Sceptics, a fet almoft equally rare; 
who from a natural diffidence of their own capa- 
city, fufpend, or endeavour to fufpend, all judg- 
ment with regard to fuch fublime and fuch ex-- 
traordinary fubjects. HUME. 


DELICACY or TASTE AND oF PASSION. 


SOME people are fubje® to a certain delicacy 
of paffion, and cthers enjoy a delicacy of tafte. 
The firft quality makes them extremely fenfible 
to all the accidents of life, and gives them a 
lively joy upon every profperous event, as well as 
a piercing grief when they meet with misfor-- 
tunes’and adverfity. + Favours and good offices. 
eafily engage their friendfhip; while the {malleft. 
injury provokes their refentment. Any honour 
or mark of diftin¢étion elevates them above mea-. 
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fure; but they are fenfibly touched with con- 
tempt. 

Delicacy of tafte much refembles this delicacy 
of.paflion, and produces the fame fenfibility to 
beauty and deformity of every kind as that does 
to» profperity and adverfity, obligations and in- 
juries. When you prefent a poem or a picture 
to'a. man poffeffed of this talent, the delicacy of 
his feeling makes him be touched very fenfibly 
with every part of it; nor are the mafterly ftrokes 
perceived with more exquifite relith and fatisfac- 
tion, than the negligences or abfurdities with dif- 
guft and uneafinefs. -A polite and judicious con- 
verfation affords him the higheft entertainment; 
rudenefs or impertinence is a great punifhment to 
him.—Delicacy of paflion gives us-more lively en- 
joyments as well as more pungent forrows than are 
felt by men of cool and fedate tempers: but when 
every thing is. balanced, there is no one who 
would not, perhaps, rather be of the latter cha- 
yacter, were he entirely mafter of his own dif- 
pofition. Good or ill fortune is very little at our 
difpofal: and when a perfon, that has this fén- 
fibility of temper, meets with any misfortune, 
his forrow or refentment takes entire poffeflion 
of him, and deprives him of all relifh in the com- 
mon occurrences of life; the right enjoyment of 
which forms the chief part of our happinefs. 
Not to mention that men of fuch lively paffions 
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are apt to be tranfported beyond all bounds of 
prudence and difcretion, and to take falfe fteps 
in the conduct of life, which are often irre- 
trievable.—Delicacy of tafte has alfo the fame 
effect as delicacy of paflion: it enlarges the fphere 
both of our happinefs and mifery, and makes us 
fenfible to pains as well as pleafures which efcape 
the reft of mankind.—A delicacy of tafte is fa- 
vourable to love and friendfhip, by confining our 
choice to few people, and making us indifferent to 
the company and converfation of the greateft part 
of mankind. Mere men of the world, whatever 
{trong fenfe they may be endowed with, are feldom 
very nice in diftinguifhing characters, or marking 
thofe infenfible differences and gradations which 
make one man preferable to another. Any one 
that has competent fenfe is fufficient for their 
entertainment. But one that has well digefted 
his knowledge both of books and men, has little 
enjoyment but in the company of a few felect 
companions. He feels too fenfibly, how much 
all the reft of mankind fall fhort of the notions 
which he has entertained. 

How far delicacy of tafte and that of paffion 
are connected together in the original frame of 
the mind, it is hard to determine. However, 
there appears a very confiderable connection be- 
_ tween them; but notwithftanding this connection, 

delicacy of tafte is as much to be deGred and culti- 
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vated, as delicacy of pafhon is to be lamented, and 
to be remedied if poffible. The good or ill ac- 
cidents of life are very little at our difpofal; but 
we are pretty much maiters what books we fhall 
read, what diverfions we fhall partake of, and 
what company we fhall keep. Hume. 


DELIRIUMS. 


Derrriums fometimes attend difeafes, efpc- 
cially acute ones. In thefe a difagreeable ftate 
is introduced into the nervous fyftem by the bo- 
dily diforder, which checks the rife of pleafant 
affociations, and gives force and quicknefs to dif- 
guftful ones; and which confequently would of 
itfelf alone, if fufhcient in degree, vitiate and di- 
{tort all the reafonings of the fick perfon. But 
befides this, it feems that in deliriums attending 
diftempers, 2 vivid train of vifible images forces 
itfelf upon the patient’s eye;'and that either from 
a diforder of the nerves and blood-veflels of the 
eye itfeif, or from one im the brain or one in the 
alimentary duct; or, which is moft probable, from 
a concurrence of all thefe. It feems alfo, that 
the wid difcourfe of delirious perfons is accom- 
modated to this train in fome imperfect manner; 
and that it becomes fo wild, partly from the in- 
coherence of the parts of this train, partly from 
its not exprefling even this incoherent train ade- 
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quately, but deviating into fuch phrafes as the vi- 
brations excited by the diftemper in parts of the 
brain correfponding to the auditory nerves, or in 
parts ftill more internal, and confequently the 
feats of ideas purely intellectual, produce by their 

affociated influence over the organs of {peech. 
That delirious perfons have fuch trains forced 
upon the eye from internal caufes, appears pro- 
bable from hence ; that when they firft begin to 
be delirious and talk wildly, it is generally at thofe 
times only when they are in the dark, fo as to have 
all vifible obje€ts excluded: for upon bringing a 
candle to them, and prefenting common ob- 
jeQs, they recover themfelves, and talk rationally 
till the candle be removéd again. From hence 
we may conclude, that the real objects over- 
power the vifible train from internal caufes, 
while the delirium is in its infancy ; and that the 
patient relapfes as foon as he is fhut up in the 
dark, becaufe the vifible train from internal 
caufes overpowers that which would rife up, was 
the perfon’s nervous fyftem in a natural ftate, ac- 
cording to the ufual courfe of affociation and the 
recurrent recollection of the place and circum- 
{tances in which he is fituated. By degrees the 
vifible train from internal caufes, grows fo vivid 
by the increafe of the diftemper, as even to over- 
power the imprefhons from real objects, at leaft 
frequently and in a great degree, and fo as to in- 
termix 
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termix itfelf with them, and to make an imcon- 
fiftency in the words and aétions: and thus the 
patient becomes quite delirious. 

Perfons inclining to be delirious in diftempers, 
are moft apt to be fo going to fleep, and in wa- 
king from fleep; in which circumftances the vi- 
fible trains are more vivid than when we are 
quite awake. 

It cafts alfo fome light on this fubject, that tea 
and coffee will fometimes occafion fuch trains; 
and that they arife in our firft attempts to fleep 
after thofe liquors. 

As death approaches, the deliriums attending 
difeafes abound with far more incoherencies and 
inconfiftencies. than any other {pecies of aliena- 
tions of the mind, the natural refult of the en- 
tire diforder of the nervous fyftem. However, 
there are fome cafes of death where the nervous 
fyitem continues free from diforder to the laft, 
as far as the by-ftanders. can judge. 

HARTLEY. 


DELUGE. 


Tat ever the whole globe was at one time 
totally overflowed with water, is phyfically im- 
poffible. The fea may have covered all parts fuc- 
ceflively one after the other; and this could be 
only in a gradation fo very flow, as to take up a 
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prodigious number of ages. The fea, in the {pace 
of five hundred years,has withdrawn from Aigues- 
mortes, from Frejus, and from Ravenna, once 
large ports, leaving about two leagues of land 
quite dry. This progreffion fhows, that to make 
the circuit of the globe, it would require two 
millions two hundred thoufands years. A very 
remarkable circumftance is, that this period comes 
very near to that which the earth’s axis would 
take up in raifing itfelf again and coinciding with 
the equator. A motion fo far from improbable, 
that for thefe fifty years paft fome apprehenfion 
has been entertained of it; but it cannot be 
accomplifhed under two millions three hundred 
thoufand years. The ftrata or beds of fhells 
every where found, fixty, eighty, and even a hun- 
dred leagues from the fea, prove beyond all-dif- 
pute, that it has infenfibly depofited thofe mari- 
time products on ground which wasonceits fhores: 
but that the water at one and the fame time 
covered the whole earth, is a phyfical abfurdity, 
which the laws of gravitation, as well as thofe of 
fluids, and the deficiency of the quantity of water, 
demonftrates to be impoflible. The univerfal 
deluge was a miracle. 
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DESTINY. 


Tue world fubfifts either by its own nature, 
by its phyfical laws, or a Supreme Being has 
formed it by his primitive laws. In either cafe 
thefe laws are immutable; in either cafe every 
thing is neceflary. Heavy bodies gravitate to- 
wards the centre of the earth, and cannot tend 
to remain in the air; pear-trees can never bear 
pine-apples ; the inftinct of a fpaniel can never 
be the inftinét of an oftrich; every thing is arran- 
ged, fet in motion, and limited.—Man can have 
but a certain number of teeth, hair, and ideas ; 
and a time comes when he neceflarily lofes 
them: It is a contradiction that what was yefter- 
day has not been, and what is to-day fhould not 
be: No lefs a contradiction is it that a thing 
which is to be fhould not come to pafs.—If thou 
could give a turn to the deftiny of a fly, I fee no 
yeafon why thou mighteft not as well determine 
the deftiny of all other flies, of all other animals, 
of all men, and of all nature; fo that at laft 
thou wouldf{t be more powerful than God him- 
felf.—It is common for weak people to fay, Such 
a phyfician has cured a perfon of a dangerous 
illnefs ; he has added to his life ten years. Others 
as weak, but in their own opinion very wife, 
fay, The prudent man owes his fortune to him- 
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felf. But the prudent man oftentimes is crufhed 
by his deftiny, inftead of making it: it is their 
deftiny that renders men prudent.—The phy- 
fician has faved a perfon; allowed: But herein 
he certainly did not reverfe the order of nature ; 
he conformed to it. It is evident that the perfon 
could not hinder his being born in fuch a town, 
and having a certain ilnefs at fuch a times that 
the phyfician could be no where but in the town 
where he was; that the perfon was to fend for 
him ; and that he was to prefcribe thofe medicines 
which effected the cure.—A peafant imagines 
that the hail which is fallen in his ground is 
purely matter of chance: but the philofopher 
knows that there is no fuch thing as chance; and 
that by the conftitution of the world, it muft ne- 
ceffarily have hailed that day in that very place. 
Some, alarmed at this truth, fay there are necef- 
fary events, and others which are not fo: but it 
would be odd indeed that one part of this world 
were fixed and not the other; that fome things 
which happen were to happen, and that others 
which happen were not neceflarily to happen. 
Or a clofe examination, the doctrine which 
oppofes that of deftiny muf appear loaded with 
abfurdities, and contrary to the idea of an eter- 
nal Providence. But many are deftined to reafon 
wrongly; others not to reaton at all; and others to 
perfecute thofe who do reafon. VOLTAIRE. 
Vou. I R t D IS- 
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DISCRETION. 


THE quality the moft neceflary for the exe- 
cution of any ufeful enterprize is difcretion ; by 
which we carry on a fafe intercourfe with others ; 
give due attention to our own and to their charac- 
ter; weigh each circumftance of the bufinefs 
which we undertake; and employ the fureft and 
fafeft means for the attainment of any end or 
purpofe. To a Cromwell, perhaps, or a De Retz, 
diferetion may appear an alderman-like virtue as 
Dr Swift calls it; and being incompatible with 
thofe vat defigns to which their courage and 
ambition prompted them, it might really in them 
be a fault or imperfection. But in the condu&t 
of ordinary life, no virtue is more requifite, not 
only to obtain fuccefs, but to avoid the moft fatai 
mifcarriages and difappointments. The greateft 
parts without it, as obferved by an elegant writer, 
may be fatal to their owner: as Polyphemus, 
deprived of his eye, was only the more expofed 
on account of his enormons {trength and ftature. 

The beft charaCter, indeed, were it not rather 
too perfect for human nature, is that which is 
not fwayed by temper of any kind; but alter- 
nately employs enterprife and caution, as each is 
ufeful to the particular purpofe intended. Such 
is the excellence which St Evremond afcribes to 
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Marefchal Turenne, who difplayed, every cam- 
paign as he grew older, more temerity in his 
military enterprifes; and being now, from long 
experience, perfectly acquainted with every inci- 
dent in war, he advanced with greater firmnefs 
and fecurity in a road fo well known to him. 
Fabius, fays Machiavel, was cautious; Scipio 
enterprifing: and both fucceeded; becaufe the fi- 
tuation of Roman affairs, during the command of 
each, was peculiarly adapted to his genius; but 
both would have failed had thefe fituations been 
reverfed. He is happy whofe circumftances fuit 
his temper; but he is more excellent who can 
{uit his temper to any circumitances. 

Huo Me. 


DIVISIBILITY or MATTER. 


In matter we have no clear ideas of the fmall- 
nefs of parts much beyond the fmalleft that occurs 
to any of our fenfes : and therefore when we talk 
of the divifibility of matter in infinitum, though 
we have clear ideas of divifion and divifibility, 
and have alfo clear ideas of parts made out of a 
whole by divifion; yet we have but very obfcure 
and confufed ideas of corpufcles or minute bodies 
fo to be divided, when by former divifions they 
are reduced to 2 fmallnefs much exceeding the 
perception of any of our fenfes: and fo all that 
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we have clear and diftin€t ideas of, is of what 
divifion in general or abitraCtedly is, and the rela- 
tion of totum and pars: But of the bulk of the 
body, to be thus infinitely divided after certain 
progreffions, I think we have no clear nor diftin@ 
idea at all. For I afk any one, Whether taking 
the {malleft atom of duft he ever faw, he has any 
diftinct idea (bating {till the number which con- 
cerns extenfion) betwixt the 100,oooth, and the 
1,000,000th part of it? Or if he thinks he can 
refine his ideas to that degree without lofing fight 
of them, Jet him add ten cyphers to each of thefe 
numbers. Such a degree of fmalnefs is not 
unreafonable to be fuppofed ; fince a divifion car- 
ried on fo far brings it no nearer the end of 
infinite divifion than the firt divifion in two 
halves does. I muft confefs, that I have no clear 
diftinét ideas of the different bulk or extenfion of 
thofe bodies; having but a-very obfcure one of 
either of them. So that I think, when we talk 
of divifion of bodies in infinitum, our ideas of 
their diftin€t bulks, which is the fubje& and 
foundation of divifion, comes after a little pro- 
greion to be confounded and almoft loft in 
obfcurity. For that idea which is to reprefent 
only bignefs, muft be very obfcure and confufed 
which we cannot diftinguifh from one ten times as 
big but only by number: So that we have clear 
diftinct ideas, we may fay, of ten and one, but no 
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diftin®t ideas of two fuch extenfions. It is plain 
from hence, that when we talk of infinite divi- 
ibility of body or extenfion, our diftin& and 
clear ideas are only of numbers. | 

Locke. 


DIVORCE ano REPUDIATION. 


THERE is this difference between a divorce and 
a repudiation, that the former is made by mutual 
confent arifing from a mutual antipathy; while 
the latter is formed by the will and for the 
advantage of one of the two parties, indepen- 
dently of the will and advantage of the other. 
The neceffity there is fometimes for women to 
repudiate, and the difficulty there always is in 
doing it, render that law very tyrannical which 
gives this right to men, without granting it to’ 
women. A hufband is the mafter of the houfe;, 
he has a thoufand ways of confining his wife to 
her duty, or of bringing her back to it: So that, 
in his hands, it feems as if repudiation could be 
only a freh abufe of power. But a wife who 
repudiates, only makes ufe of a dreadful kind of 
remedy. It is always a great misfortune for her 
to go in fearch of a fecond hufband, when fhe 
has loft the moft part of her attractions with 
another. One of the advantages attending the 
charms of youth in the female fex is, that in an 
REJ advan- 
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advanced age the hufband is led to complacency 
and love by the remembrance of paft pleafures. 

It is, then, a general rule, that in all countries 

where the laws have given to men the power of 
repudiating, they ought alfo to grant it to women. 
Nay, in climates where women live in domeftic 
flavery, one would think that the law ought to 
favour women with the right of repudiation, and 
hufbands only with that of divorce. 
- When wives are confined in a feraglio, the 
hufband ought not to repudiate on account of an 
oppofition of manners; it is the hufband’s fault 
if their manners are incompatible. 

Repudiation on account of the barrennefs of 
the woman ought never to take place but where 
there are many: this is of no importance to the 
hufband. 

The law of the Maldivians permitted them to 
take a wife whom they had repudiated. A law 
of Mexico forbad their being reunited under 
pain of death. The law of Mexico was more 
rational than that of the Maldivians: at the time 
even of the diffolution, it tended to the perpe- 
tuity of marriage. Inftead of this, the law of the 
Maldivians feemed equally to {pert with marriage 
and repudiation. 

The law of Mexico admitted only of divorce. 
This was a particular reafon for their not per- 
mitting thofe who were voluntarily feparated to 
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be ever reunited. Repudiation feems chiefly to 
proceed from a haftinefs of temper, and from the 
dictates of paffion; while divorce appears to be 
an affair of deliberation. 

Divorces are frequently of great political ufe: 
but as to the civil utility, they are eftablifhed 
only for the advantage of the hufband and wife ; 
and are not always favourable to their children. 

MONTESQUIEU. 


DOTAGE. 


THE dotage of old perfons is oftentimes fome- 
thing more than a mere decay of memory: For 
they miftake things prefent for cthers; and their 
difcourfe is often foreign to the objects that are 
prefented to them. However, the imperfection 
of their memories, in refpeCt of impreflions juft 
made, or at fhort intervals of paft time, is one 
principal fource of their miftakes. One may 
fuppofe here, that the part of the brain which 
receives ideas is decayed in a peculiar manner, 
perhaps from too great ule ; while the parts appro- 
priated to the natural, vital, and animal motions, 
remained tolerably perfect. The finufes of the 
brain are probably confiderably diftended in thefe 
cafes, and the brain itfelf in a languifhing {tate ; 
for there feems to be a confiderable refemblance 
between the inconfiftencies of fome kinds of 
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dotage and thofe of dreams. Befides which, it 
maybe obferved, that in dotage the perfon is 
often fluggifh and lethargic; and that as a defe& 
of the nutritive faculty in the brain will permit 
the finufes to be more eafily diftended, fo a dif- 
tenfion of the finufes from this or any other 
caufe may impede the due nutrition of the brain. 
We fee that in old perfons all the parts, even the 
bones. themfelves, wafte and grow lefs. Why 
may net this happen to the brain, the origin of 
all, and arife from an obftruction of the infinitely 
{mall veffels of the nervous fyftem ; this obflruc- 
tion caufing fuch a degree of opacity, as greatly to 
abate, or even deftroy, the powers of affociation 
and memory ? When old perfons relate the inci- 
dents of their youth with great precifion, it is 
rather owing ‘to’ the memory of many preceding 
memories, recollections, and relations, than to 
the memory of the thing itfelf. 

HARTLEY. 
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WE have many ftriking inftances of dreaming 
m men andanimals. ‘The poet verfifies, the ma- 
thematician views figures, the metaphyfician rea- 
fons, and the dog hunts in his dreams. Is this 
the action of the body’s organs, cr is it merely 
the foul, which, now freed from the power of the 
"e fenfes, 
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fenfes, acts in the full enjoyment of its pro- 
perties ? If the organs alone produce our dreams 
by night, why not our ideas by day? If it be 
merely the foul acting of itfelf, and quiet by the 
fufpenfion of the fenfes, which is the only caufe 
and fubjeét of all our fleeping ideas; whence is it 
that they are almoft ever irrational, irregular, and 
incoherent? Can it be that, in the time of the 
foul’s moft abftra quietude, its imagination 
would be the moft confufed? Is it fantaftical 
when free ? Were it born with metaphyfical ideas, 
as fome writers, who were troubled with waking 
dreains, have affirmed, its pure and luminous ideas 
of being, of infinitude, and of all primary prin- 
ciples, naturally fhould awake in her with the 
greateft energy when the body is flecping, and 
men fhould philofophife beft in their dreams. 
Whatever fyftem you efpoufe, however you may 
labour to prove that memory ftirs the brain, and 
your brain your foul; you muft allow that, in 
all your ideas in deep, you are entirely paf- 
five; your will has no fhare in thofe images. 
Thus it is clear, that you can think feven or 
eight hours on a ftretch, without having the leaft 
inclination to think, and even without being cer- 
tain that you do think. Confider this, and tell 
me what is man’s compound? Superftition has 
always dealt much in dreams; nothing, indeed, 
was more natural. A man deeply concerned 

about 
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about his, miftrefs who lies ill, dreams that he 
fees her dying; and the next day fhe actually 
dies: then, to be fure, God had given him pre- 
vious knowledge of his beloved’s death— A_ com- 
mander of an army dreams much of gaining a 
battle; gains it: then the gods had intimated to 
him that he fhould be conqueror.—It is only fuch 
dreams as meet with fome accomplifhment that 
are taken notice of; the ethers we think not 
worth remembrance. Dreams make full as great 
a part of ancient hiftory as oracles. 
Scmnia que ludunt animos volitantibus umbris, 
Non delubra defim, nec ab ethere numina mittunt, 
Sed fua quifque facit. 
VOLTAIRE., 


FemaLre DRESS. 


IT is well known that a loofe and eafy drefs 
contributes much to’ give both: fexes thofe fine 
proportions: of body that are obfervable in the 
Grecian ftatues, and which ferve as models to our 
prefent artifts; nature being too much disfigured 
among us to afford them any fuch. The Greeks 
knew nothing of thofe Gothic fhackles, that 
multiplicity of ligatures and bandages, with which 
our bodies are comprefled.. Their women were 
ignorant of the ufe of whalebone ftays, by which 
ours diitort their fhape inftead of difplaying it. 

This 
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This practice, carried to fo great an excefs as it is 
in England, muft in time degenerate the fpecies; 
and is an inftance of bad tafte. Can it be a plea- 
fing fight to behold a woman cut in two in the 
middle, as it were, like a wafp? on the-contrary, 
it is as fhocking to the eye as it is painful to the 
imagination. A fine fhape, like thelimbs, hath its 
due fize and proportion; a diminution of which is 
certainly a defe&. Such a deformity alfo would 
be fhocking in a naked figure; wherefore then 
fhould it be efteemed a beauty in one that is 
dreffed ?—Every thing that confines and lays na- 
ture under a reftraint, is an inftance of bad tafte: 
This is as true in regard to the ornaments of the 
body as to the embellifhments of the mind. Life, 
health, reafon, and convenience, ought to be 
taken firft into confideration. Gracefulnefs cannot 
fubfift without eafe; delicacy is not debility, nor 
muft a woman be fick in order to pleafe. In- 
firmity and ficknefs may excite our pity; but 
defire and pleafure require the bloom and vigour 
of health. ROUSSEAU. 


DURATION. 


IT is evident to any one who will but obferve 
what. paffes in his own mind, that there is a 
train of ideas which conftantly fucceed one ano- 
ther in his underftanding as long as he is awake. 

; Res 
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Reflection on thefe appearances of feveral ideas, 
one after another in our minds, is that which 
furnifhes us with the idea of fucceffon : and the 
diftance between any parts of that fucceflion, or 
between the appearance of any two ideas in ovr 
minds, is that we call duration. For whilft we 
are thinking, or whilft we receive fucceflively fe- 
veral ideas in our mind, we know that we do 
exift, and fo we call the exiftence, or the com- 
tinuation of the exiftence of ourfelves, or any 
thing elfe, commenfurate to the fucceflion of any 
ideas in our minds, the duration of ourfelves, or 

any other thing coexifting with our thinking. 
That we have our notion of fucceffion and du- 
ration from this original, viz. from reflection on 
the train of ideas, which we find to appear one 
after another in our own minds, feems plain to 
me, in that we have no perception of duration, 
but by confidering the train of ideas that take 
their turns in our underftanding. When that 
fucceflion -of ideas ceafes, our perception of du- 
ration ceafes with it; which every one clearly 
experiences in himfelf whilft he fleeps foundly, 
whether an hour, or a day, or a month, or a 
year; of which duration of things, whilft he 
fleeps, or thinks not, he has no perception at all, 
but it is quite loft to him; and the moment where- 
in he leaves off to think, until the moment he 
begins to think again, feems to him to have no 
2 diftance. 
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diftance. And fo I doubt not but it will be to a 
waking man, if it were poflible for him to keep 
only one idea in his mind, without variation, 
and the fuccefhlon of others. And we fee, that 
one who fixes his thoughts very intently on one 
thing, fo as to take but little notice of the fuc- 
cefon of ideas that pafs in his mind whilft he is 
taken up with that earneft contemplation, tets flip 
out of his account a good part of that duration, 
and thinks that time fhorter than it is. But if 
fleep commonly unites the diftant parts of dura- 
tion, -it is becaufe during that time we have no 
fuccelfon of ideas in our minds. For if a man 
during his fleep dreams, and variety of ideas 
make themfelves perceptible in his mind one after 
another, he hath then, during fuch a dreaming, 
a fenfe of duration, and of the length of it. By 
which it is to me very clear, that men derive their 
ideas of duration from their reflection on the train 
of the ideas they obferve to fucceed one another 
in their own underftandings; without which ob- 
fervation they can have no notion of durations 
whatever may happen in the world. 

LOCKE. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL Power AND irs 
5 INFLUENCE. 
N all Chriftian churches the benefices of the 
clergy are a fort of freeholds, which they en- 
joy, not during pleafure, but during life or good 
behaviour. If they held them by a more preca- 
rious tenure, and -were liable to be turned out 
upon every flight difobligation either of the So- 
vereign or of his minifters, it would, perhaps be 
impothble for them to maintain their authority 
with the people; who would then confider them 
as mercenary dependents upon the court, in the 
fincerity of whofe initructions they could no 
longer have any confidence. But fhould the So- 
vereign attempt irregularly, and by violence, to 
deprive any number-of clergymen of their free- 
holds 
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holds on account perhaps of their ‘having pro- 
pagated, with more than ordinary zeal, fome 
faCtious or feditious doctrine; he would only 
render by fuch perfecution both them and their 
doctrine ten times more popular, and therefore 
ten times more troublefome and dangerous than 
they had been before. Fears in almoft all cafes 
a wretched inftrument of government, and ought 
in particnlar never to be employed againft any 
order of men who have the finalleft pretenfions 
to independency. To attempt to terrify them, 
ferves. only to irritate their bad humour, and to 
confirm them in an oppofition, which more gentle 
ufage perhaps might eafily induce them either to 
foften or to lay afide altogether. ‘The violence 
which the French government ufuaily employed 
in order to oblige all their parliaments, or fove- 
reign courts of juftice, to enregilter any unpopu- 


lar edict, very feldom fucceeded. The means ` 


commonly employed, however, the imprifonment 
of all the refractory members, one would think 
were forcible enough. The princes of the houfe 
of Stuart fometimes employed the like means in 
order to induence fome of the members of the 
Parliament of England; and they generally found 
them equally intractable. The Parliament of 
England is now managed in another manner ; 
and a very {mall experiment which the Duke of 


Choifeul made about twelve years ago upon the 
5.2 Pare 
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Parliament of Paris, demonftrated fufficiently 
that all the Parliaments of France might have 
been managed full more eafily in the fame man- 
ner. That experiment was not purfued. For 
though management and perfuafion are always 
the eadieft and the fafeft inftruments of govern- 
ment, as force and violence are the worft and the 
moft dangerous; yet fuch, it feems, is the natural 
infolence of man, that he almoft always difdains 
to.ufe the good inftrument, except when he can- 
not or dare not ufe the bad one. The French go- 
vernment could and durft ufe force, and there- 
fore difdained to ufe management and perfuafion. 
But there is no order of men, it appears, I believe, 
trom the experience of all ages, upon whom it is 
fo dangerous, or rather fo petectly ruinous, to 
employ force and violence, as upon the refpected 
clergy of any eftablifhed church. The rights, the 
privileges, the perfonal liberty of every individual 
ecclefiaftic who is upon geod terms with his own 
order, are even in the moft defpotic governments 
more refpected than thofe of any other perfon of 
nearly equal rank and fortune. It is fo in every 
gradation of defpotifm, from that of the gentle 
and mild government of Paris, to that of the vio- 
lent and furious government of Conftantinople. 
But though this order of men can fcarce be ever 
forced, they may be managed as eafily as any other; 
and the fecurity of the Sovereign, as well as the 

public 
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public tranquillity, feems to depend very ‘much 
upon the \means which he has of “managing 
them; and thofe means feem to confit, altoge= 
ther in the preferment which he has to beftow 
upon them. 

In the ancient coniHieenion of the Chriftian 
church, ‘the bifhop of each diocefe was elected by 
the joint votes of the clergy and of the people of 
the Epifcopal city. The people did not ‘long re- 
tain their right of election ; and while they did 
retain it, they almoft always acted under’ the in- 
fluence of the clergy, who in fuch fpiritual matters 
appeared to be their natural guides. The clergy, 
however, foon grew weary of the trouble of ma- 
naging them, and found it eafier to cliect their 
own bifhops themfelves.. “The abbot in the fame 
manner was elected by the monks of the mona- 
ftery, at leaft in the greater part of abbacies. All 
the inferior ecclefiaftical benefices comprehended 
within the diocefe were collated by the bithop, 
who beftowed them upon fuch ecclefiaftics as he 
thought proper. All church preferments were in 
this manner in the difpofal of the chureh. ‘The 
Sovereign, though he might have fome-indirect 
influence in thofe elections, and though it was 
fometimes ufual to afk both his confent to elect, 
and his approbation of the election, ‘yet had no 
dire&t or futficient means of managing the clergy. 
The ambition of every clergyman naturally ied 
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him to pay court, not fo much to his Sovereign, 
as to his own order, from which only he could 
expect preferment. 

Through the greater part of Europe the Pope 
gradually drew to himfelf, firft the collation of 
almoft all bifhoprics and abbacies, or of what 
were called Confiftorial benefices; and afterwards, 
by various machinations and pretences, of the 
greater part of inferior benefices comprehended 
within each diocefe ; little more being left to the 
bifhop than what was barely neceflary to give 
him a decent authority with his own clergy. By 
this arrangement the condition of the Sovereign 
` was {till worfe than it had been before. The 
clergy of all the different. countries of Europe 
were thus formed into a fort of fpiritual army; 
difperfed in different quarters indeed, but of 
which all the movements and operations could 
now be. directed by one head, and conducted 
upon one uniform plan. The clergy of each 
particular country might be confidered as a par- 
ticular detachment of that army, of which the 
operations could eafily be fupported and feconded 
by all the other detachments quartered in the 
different countries round about. Each detatch- 
ment was not only independent of the Sovereign 
of the country in which it was quartered, and by 
which it was maintained, but dependent upon a 
foreign fovereign, who could at any time turn its’ 

arms 
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arms againft the Sovereign of that particular 
country, and fupport them by the arms of all the 
other detachments. 

Thofe arms were the moft formidable that can 
well be imagined. In the ancient ftate of Europe, 
before the eftablifhment of arts and manufactures, 
the wealth of the clergy gave them the fame fort 
of influence over the common people, which 
that of the great barons gave them over their re- 
{petive vaflals, tenants, and retainers. In the 
great landed eftates, which the miftaken piety 
both of princes and private perfons had beftowed 
upon the church, jurifdictions were eftablifhed 
of the fame kind with thofe of the great barons ; 
and for the fame reafon. In thofe great landed 
eftates, the clergy, or their bailiffs, could ealily 
keep the peace without the fupport or afliftance 
either of the King or of any other perfon; and 
neither the King nor any other perfon could keep 
the peace there without the fupport and afhiftance 
of the clergy. The jurifdictions of the clergy, 
therefore, in their particular baronies or manors, 
were equally independent, and equally exclufive 
of the authority of the King’s courts, as thofe of 


the great temporal lords. ‘The tenants of the ` 


clergy were, like thofe of the great barons, almoit 


all tenants at will, entirely dependent upon their. 


immediate lords; and therefore liable to be called 
out at pleafure, in order to fight in any quarrel 
in 
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in which the clergy might think proper to engage 
them. Over and above the rents of thofe eftates, 
the clergy poffeffed, in the tythes, a very- large 
portion of the rents of all the other eftates in 
every kingdom of Europe. ‘The revenues arifing 
from both thofe fpecies of rents were, the greater 
part of them, paid in kind, in corn, wine, cattle, 
poultry, &c. The quantity exceeded greatly 
what the clergy could themfelves confume; and 
there were neither arts nor manufactures for the 
produce of which they could exchange the fur- 
plus. The clergy could derive advantage from 
this immenfe furplus in no other way than by em- 
ploying it, as the great barons employed the like 
furplus of their revenues, in the moft profufe 
hofpitality and in the moft extenfive charity. 
Both the hofpitality and the charity of the ancient 
clergy, accordingly, are faid to have been very 
great. They not only maintained almoft the 
whole poor of every kingdom, but many knights 
and gentlemen had frequently no other means of. 
fubfiitence than by travelling about from mona- 
ftery to monaftery, under pretence of devotion, 
but in reality to enjoy the hofpitality of the clergy. 
The retainers of fome particular prelates were 
often as numerous as thofe of the greateft lay 
jords ; and the retainers of all the clergy taken 
together were, perhaps, more numerous than 
thofe of all the lay lords. There was always 
much, 
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much more union among the clergy than among 
the lay-lords. ‘The former were under a regular 
difcipline and fubordination to the papal autho- 
rity: The latter were under no regular difcipline 
or fubordination, but almoft always equally 
jealous of one another, and of the King. Though 
the tenants and retainers of the clergy, there- 
fore, had both together been lefs numerous than 
thofe of the great lay lords, and their tenants 
were probably much lefs numerous; yet their 
union would have rendered them more formi- 
dable. The hofpitality and charity of the clergy, 
too, not only gave them the command of a great 
temporal force, but increafed very much the 
weight of their fpiritual weapons. Thofe virtues 
procured them the higheft refpect and veneration 
among all the inferior ranks of people ; of whom 
many were conftantly, and almoft all occafion- 
ally, fed by them. Every thing belonging or re- 
lating to fo popular an order, its poffeflions, its 
privileges, its doctrines, neceffarily appeared 
facred in the eyes of the common people; and 
every violation of them, whether real or pre- 
tended, the higheft act of facrilegious wickednefs 
and profanenefs. In this {tate of things, if the 
Sovereign frequently found it difficult to refift the 
confederacy of a few of the great nobility, we 
cannot wonder that he fhould find it ftill more 
fo to refifk the united force of the clergy of his 

OW 
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own dominions, fupported by that of the clergy 
of all the neighbouring dominions. In fuch cir- 
cumftances, the wonder is, not that he was fome- 
times obliged to yield, but that he ever was able 
to refift. 

The privileges of the clergy in thofe ancient 
times’ (which to us who live in the prefent times 
appear the moft abfurd), their total exemption 
from the fecular jurifdiction, for example, or 
what in England was called the benefit of clergy, 
were the natural or rather the neceflary confe- 
quences of this ftate of things. How dangerous 
muft it have been for the Sovereign to attempt 
to punifh a clergyman for any crime whatever, if 
his own order were diipofed to prote& him, and 
to reprefent either the proof as. infufficient for 
convicting fo holy a man; or the punifhment as 
too fevere to be inflicted upon one whofe perfon 
had ‘been rendered facred by religion? The So- 
vereign could, in fuch circumftances, do no bet- 
ter than leave him to be tried by the ecclehafti- 
¢alecourts 3 who, for the honour of their own 
order, were interefted to reftrain, as much as 
poflible, every member of it from committing 
enormous crimes, or even from giving occafion 
to fuch grofs feandal as: might difguit the minds 
of the people. 

Im the {tate in which things were through the 
greater part of Europe during the tenth, eleventh, 

twelfth, 
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twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, and for fome, 
time both before and after that period, the con- 
ftitution of the church of Rome may be con- 
fidered-as the moft formidable combination, that 
ever was formed againft the authority and fecu- 
rity of civil government, as well as againit the 
liberty, reafon, and happinefs of mankind, which 
can flourifh only where civil governmentris able 
to protect them. In that conftitution, the grofleft 
delufions of fuperftition were fupported,in fuch - 
a manner by the private interefls of fo great. a 
number of people, as ‘put them out, of all, danger 
from any aflault of human reafon : becaufe though 
human reafon might perhaps have been able to 
unveil, even to the eyes of the common people, 
fome of the delufions of fupertftition ; it could 
never have diflolved the ties of private intereft. 
Had this conftitution been attacked by no other 
enemies but the feeble efforts of human reafon, it 
muftihave endured for ever. But that immenfe 
and well-built fabric, which all the wifdom and 
virtue of man could never have fhaken, much lefs 
have overturned, was, by the natural courfe of 
things, firft weakened, ‘and. afterwards in part 
deftroyed ; and is now likely, in the courfe of a 
few centuries more, perhaps, to crumble into 

ruins altogether. 
The gradual improvements of arts, manufac- 
tures, and commerce, the fame caufes which 
de- 
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deftroyed the power of the great barons, deftroyed 
in the fame manner, through the greater part of 
Europe, the whole temporal power of the clergy. 
In the produce of arts, manufactures, and com- 
merce, the clergy, like the great barons, found 
fomething for which they could exchange their 
rude produce; and thereby difcovered the means 
~ of fpending their whole revenues upon their own 
perfons, without giving any coniiderable fhare of 
them to other people. Their charity became 
gradually lefs extenfive, their hofpitality lefs 
liberal or lefs profufe. Their retainers became 
confequently lefs numerous, and by degrees 
dwindled away altogether. The clergy, too, like 
the great barons, wifhed to get a better rent from 
their landed eftates, in order to fpend it, in the 
fame manner, upon the gratification of their own 
private vanity and folly. But this increafe of 
rent could be got only by granting leafes to their 
tenants; whe thereby became in a great meafure 
independent of them. The ties of intereft, which 
bound the inferior ranks of people to the clergy, 
were in this manner gradually broken and dif- 
folved. They were even broken and diflolved 
fooner than thofe which bound the fame ranks 
of people to the great barons: becaufe the bene- 
fices of the church being, the greater part of 
them, much fmaller than the eftates of the great 
barons, the poffeflor of each benefice was much 
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fooner able to fpend the whole of its revenue upon 
his own perfon. During the greater part of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the power of 
the great barons was, through the greater part of 
Europe, in full vigour. But the temporal power 
of the clergy, the abfolute command which they 
had once had over the great body of the people, 
was very much decayed. The power of the 
thurch was by that time very nearly reduced 
through the greater part of Europe to what arofe 
from her fpiritual authority ; and even that fpi- 
ritual authority was much weakened when it 
ceafed to be fupported by the charity and hofpita- 
lity of the clergy. The inferior ranks of people 
no longer looked upon that order, as they had 
done before, as the comforters of their diftrefs, 
and the relievers of their indigence. On the 
contrary, they were provoked and difgufted by 
the vanity, luxury, and expence of the richer 
clergy, who appeared te fpend upon their own 
pleafures what had always before been regarded 
as the patrimony of the poor. 

In this fituation of things, the fovereigns in 
the different ftates of Europe endeavoured to re- 
cover the influence which they had once had in 
the difpofal of the great benefices of the church, 
by procuring to the deans and chapters of each 
diocefe the reftoration of their ancient right of 
electing the bifhop, and to the monks of each 
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abbacy that of electing the abbot. The re-efta- 
biithing of this ancient order was the objedt of 
feveral flatutes enacted in England during the 
ceurfe of the fourteenth century, particularly of 
what is called the Statute of Provifors; and of the 
Pragmatic Sanction eftablifhed in France in the 
fifteenth century. In order to render the election 
valid, it was neceflary that the Sovereign fhould 
both confent to it before-hand, and afterwards 
approve of the perfon elected; and though the 
election was {till fuppofed to be free, he had, 
however, all the indireét means which his fitua- 
tion neceflarily afforded him, of influencing the 
clergy in his own dominions. Other regulations 
of a fimilar tendency were eftablifhed in other 
parts of Europe. But the power of the Pope in 
the collation of the great benefices of the church 
feems, before the Reformation, to have been no 
where fo effectually and fo univerfally reftrained 
asin France and Engicnd. The Concordat af- 
terwards, in the fixteenth century, gave to the 
kings of France the abfolute right of prefenting 
to all the great, or what are called the Confifto- 
rial, benefices of the Gallican church. 

Since the eftablifhment of the Pragmatic fanc- 
tion and of the Concordat, the clergy of France 
have in general fhown lefs refpeét to the decrees 
of the Papal court than the clergy of any other 
Catholic country. tn all the difputes which their 
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Sovereign has had with the Pope, they have al- 
moft conftantly taken party with the former. 
This independency of the clergy of France upon 
the court of Rome, feems to be principaily founded 
upon the Pragmatic fanflion and the Concordat. 
In the earlier periods of the monarchy, the clergy 
of France appear to have been as much devoted 
to the Pope as thofe of any other country. When 
Robert, the fecond Prince of the Capetian race, 
was moft unjuftly excommunicated by the court 
of Rome, his own fervants, it is faid, threw the 
victuals which came from his table to the dogs, 
and refufed to tafte any thing themfelves which 
had been polluted by the contact of a perfon in 
his fituation. They were taught to do fo, it may 
very fafely be prefumed, by the clergy of his own 
cominions. 

The claim of collating to the great-beneficrs 
of the church, a claim in defence cf which the 
court of Rome had frequently fhaken, and fome- 
times overturned, the thrones of fome of the 
greateft fovereigns in Chriftendom, was ia this 
manner either refrained or modified, or given 
up altogether, in many different parts of Europe, 
even before the time of the Reformation. As the 
clergy had now-lefs influence over the people, fo 
the {tate had more influence over the clergy. 
The clergy therefore had both lefe power and 
lefs inclination to difturb the ftate.--The au- 
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thority of the church of Rome was in this ftate of 
declenfion at the time of the Reformation. 
A. SMITH. 


` 

THE ADVANTAGE OF UNITING THE CivIL 
anD ECCLESIASTICAL PowERs IN EVERY 
GOVERNMENT. 


‘THE union of the civiland ecclefiaftical powers 
ferves extremely in every civilized government to 
the maintenance of peace and order, and prevents 
thofe mutual encroachments which, as there can 
be no ultimate judge between them, are often 
attended with the moft dangerous confequences. 
Whether the fupreme magiftrate who unites thefe 
powers, receives the appellation of Prince or Pre- 
late, it is not material. The fuperior weight 
which temporal interefts commonly bear in the 
apprehenfions of men above fpiritual, renders the 
civil part of his character moft prevalent; and iz 
time prevents thofe grofs impoftures and bigotted 
perfecutions which in all falfe religions are the 
chief foundation of clerical authority. 

Hu Me. 


ECONOMY. 

THE purfuit of the objects of private intereft 
in all common, little, and ordinary cafes, ought 
to flow rather from a regard to the general rules 
which prefcribe fuch conduct, than from any 
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paflion for the objects themfelves. To be anxious, 
or to be laying.a plot either to’ gain or fave 
a fingle hilling, would degrade the moft vul- 
gar tradefman in the opinion of all his neigh- 
bours. Let his circumftances be ever fo mean, 
no attention to any fuch fmall matters, for. the 
fake of the things themfelves, muft appear in his 
conduct. His fituation may require the moft fe- 
vere economy, and the moft exa& affiduity ; but 
each particular exertion of that economy and af- 
fiduity muft proceed, not fo much from a regard 
to that particular faving or gain, as from the gene- 
tal rule which to him prefcribes, with the utmoft . 
rigour, fuch a tenot of conduct... His parfimony 
to-day muft not arife from. a defire of the parti- 
cular three-pence which he will fave by it; nor his 
attendance in his hop from a paflion for the par- 
ticular ten-pence which he will acquire by it: 
both the one ‘and the other ought: to proceed 
folely from a regard to: the general rule, which 
prefcribes with the moft unrelenting feverity this 
plan of conduét'to all perfons im his way of life. 
In this confifts the difference between the cha- 
rafter of a mifer and that of a perfon cf exact 
economy and afūduity.- The one is anxious about 
{mall matters for their own fake; the other at- 
tends to them only in confequence of the {cheme 
of life which he has laid down. to himfelf. 

A. SMITH. 
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Tue time which we ufually beftow on the inə- 
ftruétion of our children in principles, the rea- 
fons of which they do not underftand, is worfe: 
than loft : it is teaching them to refign their fa- 
culties to authority; it is improving their me- 
mories inftead of their underftandings ; it is gi- 
ving them credulity inftead of knowledge; and. 
it is preparing them for any kind of flavery which 
can be impofed on them. Whereas, if we affifted 
them in making experiments on themfelves 5 
induced them to attend to the confequence of 
every action, to adjuft their little deviations, and 
fairly and freely to exercife their powers; they 
would collet facts which nothing could contro- 
vert. Thefe fats they would depofite in their 
memories. as in fecure and eternal treafures; 
they would be materials for reflection, and in 
time be formed into principles. of conduct, which 
no circumftances or temptations could remove. 
‘This would be a method of forming a man who 
would anfwer the end of his being, and make 
himfelf and others happy. 

WILLIAMS, 
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ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


IF men were educated to ufe the powers of 
their minds freely; to inveftigate by their owm 
induftry all the principles they want; to confi- 
der nothing as an intelle€tual acquifition but in 
confequence of fuch inveftigation: this know- 
ledge would be a fure foundation of virtue, and 
human life would have few crimes or miferies to 
infeft it. Inftead of this, they are educated to 
take almoft every thing from others, and to fuf- 
fer their own powers to lie inactive. Moft of 
the vices of the world have arifen from the habit 
men have fo long been in of believing inftead of 
inquiring. A mind that is trained to inquiry, is 
trained in a kind of a@tivity which will lead to 
virtue. A mind in which this activity is fup- 
preffed, has a greater difficulty in becoming vir- 
tuous, and is a much eafier prey to vice. It feems 
to acquire knowledge, and has none; and falfe 
knowledge is worfe than none. All the wifdom 
we obtain, by believing as we are commanded, 
and committing to memory principles, doctrines, 
and opinions, which we have never canfidered os 
do not underftand, is fo much poifon in the mind, 
which acts the more furely and fatally as we have 
no apprehenfion of danger from it. We fee men 
overwhelmed with what they call doctrines and: 
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principles both of religion and morality, without 
being of any ufe to the world, and without ever 
performing a religious or moral ation. It was 
not fo when men were educated to, inquire,: to 
think, to-form to themfelyes a few principles 
which they comprehended and felt, and to act on 
them. This was the cafe in the. beft: ages of 
Greece. Education had a few fimpie and im- 
portant objects ; and they always related to pri- 
vate and public virtue. It underwent fome mo- 
difications, according to the circumftances of the 
different pupils. It would aftonifh a modern tu- 
tor to know the time and pains which were ta- 
ken on thefe few things ; and to fee what won- 
derful men were formed ia this manner. Edu- 
cation was then the art of developing the mind to. 
principles and employments which were fuited to 
it, and giving it habits which would lead to any 
degree of real knowledge. Education at prefent 
isa different thing: it is the art of loading the 
memoty with, the imperfect and ufelefs know- 
ledge of all languages and all fciences; and our 
youth are often fent into the world without, one 
principle of real wifdom, and almoit incapable of 
any act of public or private virtue. 

WILLIAMS. 
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ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


Tue moft important and moft ufeful rule of 
education is, not to gain time, but to lofe it. If 
children took a leap from their mother’s breaft, 
and at once arrived at the age of reafon, the me- 
thods of education now ufually taken with them 
would be very proper: but according to the pro- 
grefs of nature, they require thofe which are very 
different. We fhould not tamper with the mind 
till it has acquired all its faculties: for it is im- 
poffible it fhould perceive the light we hold out 
to it while it is blinds or that it fhould purfue, 
over an immenfe plain of ideas, that route which 
reafon hath fo flightly traced, as to be perceptible 
only to the fharpeit fight. 

The fir part of education therefore ought to 
be purely negative. It confifts neither in teach- 
ing virtue nor truth; but in guarding the heart 
from vice, and the mind from error. Take the 
road dire€tly oppofite to that which is in ufe, and 
you will almoft always do right. Never argue 
with a child, particularly in ftriving to reconcile 
him to what he diflikes : for to ufe him to reafon 
only upon difagreeable fubjeéts, is the way to 
difguft him, and bring argument early into dif- 
credit with a mind incapable of underftanding it. 
Exercife his corporeal organs, fenfes, and facul- 

ties 
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ties as much as you pleafe; but keep his intellec- 
tual ones inactive as long as pofiible. Be cau- 
tious of all the fentiments he acquires previous to 
the judgment which fhould enable him to feruti- 
nize them: Prevent or reftrain all foreign im- 
preflions; and in order to hinder the rife of evil, 
be not in too great hurry to inftil good; for it is 
enly fuch when the mind is enlightened by rea- 
fon. Look upon every delay as an advantage; it 
is gaining a great deal, to advance without lofing 
any thing: let the infancy of children therefore 
have time to ripen. In fhort, whatever inftruc- 
tionis neceffary for them, take cate not to give it 
them to-day, if it may be deferred without dan- 
ger till to-morrow. Another confideration which 
confirms the utility of this method, is the particu- 
lar genius of the child; which ought to be known 
before it can be judged what moral regimen is 
adapted to ite Every mind has its peculiar turn, 
according to which it ought to be educated ; and it 
is of very material confequence to our endeavours 
that it beeducated according to that turn, and not 
to any other. The prudent governor will watch 
a long time the workings of nature, and will lay 
the natural character under no unneceflary re- 
ftraints. © If we fet about any thing before we 
know in what manner to act, we proceed at ran- 
dom; liable to miftake, we are frequently obliged 
to undo what is done, and find ourfelves further 
from 
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from the end defigned than if we had been lefs 
precipitate to begin the work. 


RoussEAv. 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


IN the education of children, exceflive feverity, 
as well as exceflive indulgence, fhould be equally 
avoided. If you leave children to fuffer, you ex- 
pofe their health, endanger their lives, and make 
them actually miferable. On the other hand, if 
you are too anxious to prevent their being fenfible 
of any kind of pain and inconvenience, you only 
pave their way to feel much greater; you encr- 
vate their conftitutions, make them tender and 
effeminate : in a word, you remove them out of 
their fituation as men, into which they muft 
hereafter return in fpite of all your folicitude, 
In order not to expofe them to the few evils na- 
thre would infli€t on them, you provide forthem 
many which they would otherwife never- have 
fuffered. 

Can you conceive any being can be truly happy 
in circumf{tances inconfiftent with its conititu- 
tion? And is it not inconfiftent with the confti- 
tution of man to endeavour to exempt him from 
all the evils incident to his fpecies? Man is capa- 
citated to experience great pleafure only by be~ 
ing inured to flight pain: Such is the nature of 

man 
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man. If his phyfical conftitution be too vigo- 
rous, his moral conftitution tends to depravity- 
The man who fhould be ignorant of pain, would 
be a ftranger alfo to the fenfations of humanity, 
and the tender feelings of compafhon for his fpe- 
cies: his heart would be unfufceptible of fympa- 
“thy; he would be unfocial ; he would be a mon- 
fter among his fellow-creatures. 

Would you know the moft infallible way to 
make your-child miferable? It isto accuftom him 
to obtain every thing he defires: For thofe de- 
fires ftill increafing from the facility of gratifica- 
tion, your incapacity to fatisfy them muft fooner 
ox later reduce you tothe neceflity of a refufal; 
and that refufal, fo new and uncommon, will give 
him more trouble than even the want of that 
which he defires. From wanting your cane he 
will proceed to your watch; he will next want 
the bird that flies in the air, the ftar that glitters 
in the firmament; in fhort, every thing he fees: 
nothing lefs than omnipotence would enable you 
to fatisfy it. 

Nature has conftituted children to claim our 
love and affiftance; but has fhe made them to be 
obeyed and feared? A child fhould obtain nothing 
merely becaufe he afks for it, but becaufe he ftands 
in need of it: A child fhould be made to do no- 
thing out of obedience, but only out of neceflity. 
Thus the words command and obey fhould have no 
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piace in his di€tionary, much lef thofe of duty 
atid obligation: but thofe of power, neceflity, im- 
potence, and reftraint, ought to ftand forth in ca- 
pitals. It ought to be obferved, that as pain is 
often aneceflity, fo pleafure is fometimes a natu- 
ral want. Children have therefore but one de- 
fire only which fhould not be gratified; and this 
is the defire of exacting obedience. Hence it 
follows, that.in every thing they demand, it is the 
motive which excites them to make fuch demand 
which ought to engage our attention. Indulge 
them as much as poflible in every thing which 
may give them real pleafure; but conftanly refufe 
them what they require from motives of caprice, 
or merely to exercile their authority. 
Rousseau. 


A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF ANCIENT AND 
MODERN EDUCATION. 


DIFreRENT plans and diferent inftitutions 
for education feem to have taken place in different 
ages and nations.—In the republics of ancient 
Greece, every free citizen was inftructed, under 
the direction of the public magiftrate, in gym- 
naftic exercifes and in mufic. By gymnaftic ex- 
ercifes it was intended to harden his body, to 
fharpen his courage, and to prepare him for the 
fatigues and dangers of war; and as the Greek 
militia was, by all accounts, one of the beft that 
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ever was in the world, this part of their public 
education muft have anfwered completely the 
purpofe for which it was intended. By the other 
part, muñc, it was propofed, at leaft by the phi- 
lofophers and hiftorians who have given us an 
account of thofe inftitutions, to humanize the 
mind, to foften the temper, and to difpofe it for 
performing all the focial and moral duties both of 
public and private life. 

In ancient Rome, the exercifes of the Campus 
Martius anfwered the fame purpofe as thofe of the 
Gymnafium in ancient Greece, and they feem to 
have anfwered it equally well. But among the 
Romans there was nothing which correfponded 
to the mufical education of the Greeks. The 
morals of the Romans, however, both in private 
and public life, feem to have been not only 
equal, but upon the whole a good deal fuperior, 
to thofe of the Greeks. ‘That they were fuperior 
in private life, we have the exprefs teftimony of 
Polybius and of Dionyfius of Halicarnaflus, two 
authors well acquainted with both mations; and 
the whole tenor of the Greek and Roman hiftory 
bears witnefs to the fuperiority of the public mo- 
rals of the Romans. The good temper and mo- 
deration of contending factions feems to be the 
moft effential circumftance in the public mo- 
rals of a free people. But the factions of the 
Greeks were almoft always violent and fangui- 
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mary: whéreas,itih the-time ef the-Gracchi, no 
blood had ever been thed in any Roman faction ; 
and from the time of the Gracchi the Roman re- 
public anay be confidered as in reality diilolved. 
Notwithitanding, therefore, the very refpectabie 
authority of Plato, Ariftotle, and Polybius, and 
notwithftanding the very imgenious reafuns by 
which Mr Montefquieu endeavours to fupport 
that authority, it feems probable that the mufical 
education of the Greeks had no great effect in 
mending their morals; fince, without any fuch 
education, thofe of the Romans were upon the 
whole fuperior. The refpect cf thofe ancient 
fages for the inftitutions of their anceitors, had 
probably difpofed them to find much political 
wifdom in what was, perhaps, merely an ancient 
cuftom, continued without interruption from 
the carlieft period of thofe focieties to the times 
in which they had arrived at a confiderable de- 
gree of refinement. Mufic and dancing are the 
great amufements of almoft all barbarous na- 
tions, and the great accomplifhments which are 
fuppofed to fit any man for entertaining his fo- 
ciety. It is fo at this day among the negroes on 
the coaft of Africa. It was fo among the ancient 
Celtes, among the ancient Scandinavians, and, 
as we may learn from Homer, among the ancient 
Greeks in the times preceding the Trojan war. 
When the Greek tribes had formed themfelves 
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into little republics, it was natural that the ftudy 
of thofe accomplifhments fhould for a long time 
make a part of the public and common education 
of the people. 

The mafters, who inftruéted the young people 
either in mufic or in military exercifes, do not 
feem to have been paid, er even appointed by the 
{tate, either in Rome, or even in Athens; the 
Greek republic of whofe laws and cuftoms we 
are the beft informed. ‘The ftate required that 
every free citizen fhould fit himfelf for defending 
it in war, and fhould, upon that account, learn his 
military exercifes. Dut it left him to learn them 
of fuch mafters as he could find; and it feems to 
have advanced nothing for this purpofe, but a 
public field or place of exercife, in which he 
fhould pra@tife and perform them. 

In the early ages both of the Greek and Ro- 
man republics, the other parts of education feem 
to have confifted in learning to read, write, and 
account according to the arithmetic of the times. 
Thofe accomplifhments the richer citizens feem. 
frequently to have acquired at home by the 
afliftance of fome domeftic pedagogue, who was. 
generally cither a flave or a freed-man; and the 
poorer citizens, in the fchools of fuch matters as 
made a trade of teaching for hire. Such parts of 
education, however, were abandoned altogether 
to the care of the parents or guardians of cach 
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individual. It does not appear that the fate 
ever aflumed any infpection or direction of them. 
By a law of Solon, indeed, the children were ac- 
quitted from maintaining thofe parents in their 
old age who had neglected to inftruct them in 
fome profitable trade or bufinefs. 

In the progrefs of refinement, when philofophy 
and rhetoric came into fafhion, the better fort of 
people ufed to fend their children to the {chools 
of philofophers and rhetoricians, in order to be 
inftructed in thefe fathionable fciences : But thofe 
{chools were. not fupported by the public; they 
were for a long time barely tolerated by it. The 
demand for philofophy and rhetoric was for a tong 
time fo fmall, that the firft profeifed teachers of 
either could not find conftant employment in 
any one city, but were obliged to travel about 
from place to place. In this manner lived Zeno 
of Elea, Protagoras, Gorgias, Hippias, and many 
others. As the demand increafed, the fehools 
both of philofophy and rhetoric became ftation- 
ary; firt in Athens, and afterwards in feveral 

other cities. The ftate, however, feems never 

to have encouraged them further than by afhgn- 
ing to fome of them a particular place to teach 
in, which was fometimes done too by private 
donors. The ftate feems to have affigned the 
Academy to Plato, the Lyceum to Ariftotle, and 
ihe Portico to Zeno of Citta the founder of the 
U tolos 
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Stoics. But Epicurus bequeathed his gardens to 
his own fchool. Till about the time of Marcus 
Antoninus, however, no teacher appears to have 
had any falary from the public, or to have had 
any other emoluments but what arofe from the 
honoraries or fees of his fcholars. ‘The bounty 

vhich that philofophical emperor, as we learn 
Ain Lucian, beftowed upon one of the teachers 
of philefophy, probably lefted no lon iger than his 
own life. There was nothing equivalent to the 
privileges of graduation; and to have attended any 
of thofe fchools was not neceffary, in order to be 
permitted to practife any particular trade or pro- 
fefion. If the opinion of their own utility could 
not draw fcholarstothem, the law neither forced 
- any body to go to them, nor rewarded any body 
for having gone to them. The teachers had no 
jurifdiction over their pupils, nor any other au- 
thority befides that natural authority, which fu- 
pericr virtue and abilities. never fail to procure 
from young people, towards thofe who are en- 
trufted with any part of their education. 

At Rome, the ftudy of the civil law made a 
part of the education, not of the greater part of 
the citizens, but of fome particular families. 
The young people, however, who wifhed to ac- 
quire knowledge in the law, had no public fchool 
to go to, and had no other method of ftudying it, 
than by frequenting the company of fuch of their 
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relations and friends as were fuppofed to under- 
ftand it. It is perhapseworth while to remark, 
that though the laws of the twelve tables were, 
many of them, copied from thofe of fome an- 
cient Greek republics, yet law“ never feems,to 
have grown up to be a feience in any republic 
of ancient Greece. In Rome it became a fcience 
very early, and gave a confiderable degree of 
illuftration to thofe citizens who had the reputa- 
tion of underftanding it- In the republics of 
ancient Greece, particularly in Athens, the or- 
dinary courts of juftice confifted of numerous, 
and therefore diforderly, bodies of people, who 
frequently decided almoft at random, or as cla- 
mour, faction, and party-f{pirit happened to, de- 
termine. The ignominy of an unjuft decifion, 
when it was to be divided among five hundred, 
a thoufand, or fifteen hundred people (for fome 
of their courts were fo very numerous), could 
not fall very heavy upon any individual., At 
Rome, on the contrary, the principal courts of 
juftice confifted either of a fingle judge, or of a 
fmall number of judges, whofe characters, efpe- 
cially as they deliberated always in public, could 
not fail to be very much affected by any rafh or 
unjuft decifion. In doubtful cafes, fuch courts, 
from their anxiety to avoid blame, would na- 
turally endeavour to fhelter themfelves under the 
example, or precedent, of the judges who had 
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fat before them, either in the fame or in feme 
other court. ‘This attention to practice and 
precedent, neceflarily formed the Roman law 
into that regular and orderly fyftem in which it 
has been delivered down to us; and the like at- 
tention has had the like effects upon the laws of 
every other country where fuch attention has 
taken place. he fuperiority of character in the 
Romans over that of the Greeks, fo much re- 
marked by Polybius and Dionyfius of Halicar- 
naffus, was probably more owing to the better 
conftitution of their courts of juftice, than ta 
any of the gircumftances to which thofe authors 
afcrine it. ‘The Romans are faid to have been 
particularly diftinguifhed for their fuperior re- 
{pect to an oath. But the people who were ac~ 
cuftomed to make oath oniy before fome diligent 
and well-informed court of juftice, would natu- 
rally be much more attentive to what they fwore, 
than they who were accuftomed to do the fame 

thing before mobbith and diforderly aflembiies. 
The abilities, both civil and military, of the 
Greeks and Romans, will readily be allowed to 
have been at leaft equal to thofe of any modern 
nation. Our prejudice is perhaps rather to over- 
rate them. But except in what related to mi- 
litary exercifes, the ftate feems to have been at 
no pains to form thofe great abilities: for I can- 
not be induced to believe that the mufical educa- 
tion 
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tion of the Greeks could be of much confequence 
in forming them. Mafters, however, had been 
found, it feems, for inftructing the better fort 
of people among thofe nations in every art and 
fcience in which the circumftances of their fociety 
rendered it neceffary or convenient for them to 
be inftruéted.. The demand for fuch initruction 
produced, what it always produces, the talent 
for giving it; and the emulation which an un- 
reftrained competition never fails to excite, ap- 
pears to have brought that talent to a very high 
degree of perfection. In the attention which the 
ancient philofophers excited in the empire, which 
they acquired over the opinions and principles of 
their auditors, in the faculty which they poflefled 
of giving a certain tone and character to the con- 
duct and converfation of thofe auditors; they 
appear to have been much fuperior to any modern 
teachers. In modern times, the diligence of 
public teachers is more or lefs corrupted by the 
circum{tances, which render them more or lefs 
independent of their fuccefs and reputation in 
their particular profeilions. Their falaries too 
put the private teacher, who would pretend to 
come into competition with them, in the fame 
{tate with a merchant who attempts to trade with- 
out a bounty, in competition with thofe who 
trade with a confiderable one. If he fells his 
goods at nearly the fame price, he cannot have 
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the fame profit; and poverty and beggary at katt, 
if not bankruptcy and ruin, will infallibly be his 
lot. If he attempts to fell them much dearer, he 
is likely to have to few cuftomers that his cir- 
cumitances will not be much mended. The 
privileges of graduation, befides, are in many 
countries neceflary, or at leaft extremely con- 
venient, to moit men of learned profeflions, that 
is, to the far greater part of thefe who have oc- 
cafion for a learned education. But thofe privi- 
leges can be obtained only by attending the lec- 
tures of the public teachers. ‘The moft careful 
attendance upon the ableft inftru€tions of any pri- 
vate teacher cannot always give any title to de- 
mand them. It is from thefe different caufes that 
the private teacher of any of the fciences which 
are commonly taught in univerfities, is in modern 
times generally confidered as in the very loweft 
order of men of letters. A man of real abilities 
can fearce find out a more humiliating or a more 
unprofitable employment to turn them to. The 
endowments of {chools and colleges have, in this 
manner, not only corrupted the diligence of pub- 
lic teachers, but have rendered it almoft impof- 
fible to have any good private ones. 

Were there no public inftitutions for educa- 
tion, no fyftem, no fcience would be taught for 
which there was not fome demand; or which the 
circumftances of the times did not render it, ci- 
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ther neceflary, or convenient, or at leaft fafhion- 
able to learn. A private teacher could never find 
his account in teaching, either an exploded and 
antiquated fyftem of a fcience acknowledged to 
be ufeful, or a fcience univerfally believed to be 
a mere ufelefs and pedantic heap of fophiftry and 
nonfenfe. Such fy{tems, fuch feiences, can fubfitt 
no where, but in thofe incorporated focieties for 
education whofe profperity and revenue are in a 
great meafure independent of their reputation, 
and altogether independent of their induftry. 
Were there no public inftitutions for education, a 
gentleman, after going through, with application 
and abilities, the moft complete courfe of edu- 
cation which the circumftances of the times were 
fuppofed to afford, could not come into the world 
completely ignorant of every thing which is the 
common fubject of converfation among gentle- 
men and men of the world. 

There are no public inftitutions for the edu- 
cation of women; and there is accordingly no- 
thing ufelefs, abfurd, or fantaftical in the com- 
mon courfe of their education. They are taught 
what their parents or guardians judge it neceflary 
or ufeful for them to learn ; and they are taught 
nothing elfe. Every part of their education 
tends evidently to fome ufeful purpofe ; either to 
improve the natural attractions of their perfon, 
or to form their mind to referve, to modefty, to 
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chaftity, and to ceconomy: to render them boti 
likely to become the miftrefles of a family, and 
to behave properly when they have become fuch. 
In every part of her life, a woman feels fome con- 
veniency or advantage from every part of her edu- 
cation. It feldom happens that a man, in any part 
of his life, derives any conveniency or advantage 
from fome of the moft laborious and troublefome 
parts of his education. 


A. SMITH. 


ATTENTION TO THE EDUCATION of THER 
CoMMON PEOPLE, INCUMBENT UPON THE 
PUBLIC. 


OucHT the public to give no attention, it 
may be aiked, to the education of the people? Or 
if it ought to give any, what are the different parts 
of education which it ought to attend to in the 
different orders of the people? and in what man- 


mer ought it to attend to them? 


In forme cafes, the ftate of the fociety neceffarily 
places the greater part of individuals in fuch ftu- 
ations as naturally form in them, without any at- 
tention of government, almoft all the abilities and 
virtues which that ftate requires, or perhaps can 
admit of. In other cafes, the ftate of the fociety 
does not place the greater part of individuals in 
fuch fituations; and fome attention of govern- 
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ment is neceffary, in order to prevent the almoft 
entire corruption and degeneracy of the great body 
of the people. 

In the progrefs of the divifion of labour, the 
employment of the far greater part of thofe who 
live by labour, that is, of the great body of the 
people, comes to be confined to a few very fimple 
operations; frequently to one or two. But the 
underftandings of the greater part of men are ne- 
eeflarily formed by their ordinary employments. 
The man whofe whole life is {pent in performing 
a few fimple operations, of which the effects too 
are, perhaps, always the fame, or very nearly the 
fame, has no occafion to exert his underftanding, 
or to exercife his invention in finding out expe- 
dicnts for removing difficulties which never occur. 
He naturally lofes, therefore, the habit of fuch 
exertion, and generally becomes as ftupid and ig- 
norant as it is poflible for a human creature to be- 
come. The torpor of his mind renders him, not 
only incapable of relifhing or bearing a part in 
any rational converfation, but of conceiving any 
generous, noble, or tender fentiment; and confe- 
quently of forming any juft judgment concerning 
many even of the ordinary duties of private life. 
Of the great and extenfive interefts of his coun- 
try, he is altogether incapable of judging; and 
unleis very particular pains have been taken to 
render him otherwife, he is equally incapable of 
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defending his country in ‘war. The uniformity of 
his ftationary life naturally corrupts the courage 
of his mind, and makes him regard with abhor» 
rence the irregular, uncertain, and adventurous 
life of a foldier. It corrupts even the activity of 
his body, and renders him incapable of exerting 
his ftrength with vigour and perfeverance in any 
‘other employment than that to which he has been 
bred. His dexterity at his own particular trade 
feems, in this manner, to be acquired at the ex- 
pence of his intellectual, focial, and martial vir- 
tues. But in every improved and civilized fociety 
this is the-ftate in which the labouring poor, that 
is, the great body of the people, muft neceflarily 
fall, unlefs government takes fome pains to pre- 
vent it. 

It is otherwife in the barbarous focieties, as they 
are commonly called, of hunters, of fhepherds, 
and even of hufbandmen in’that’rude ftate of huf 
bandry which. precedes the improvement of ma- 
nufaétures, and the extenfion of foreign comè 
merce. In fuch focieties, the varied occupations 
of every man oblige everyman to exert his capa- 
city, and.to invent expedients for removing diffi- 
culties which are continually occurring. Inven- 
tion is kept alive, and the mind is not fuffered to 
fall into that drowfy ftupidity, which, in a civili- 
zed fociety, feems to benumb the underftanding of 
almoft all the inferior ranks of people. In thofe 
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barbarous focieties, as they are called, every man, 
it has already been obferved, is a warrior. Every 
man too is in fome meafure a ftatefman, and can 
form a tolerable judgment concerning the interett 
of the fociety, and the conduct of thofe who go- 
vern it. How far their chiefs are good judges in 
peace, or good leaders in war, is obvious to the 
obfervation of almoft every fingle man among 
them. In fuch a fociety, indeed, no man can w ell 
acquire that improved and refined underftanding, 
which a few men fometimes. poflefs in a more ci- 
vilized ftate. ‘Though in a rude fociety there is 
a good deal of variety in the occupations of every 
individual, there is not a great deal in thofe of 
the whole fociety. Every man does, or is capable 
of doing, almoft every thing which any other man 
does, or is capable of doing. Every man has a 
confiderable degree of knowledge, ingenuity, and 
invention; but fcarce any man has a great degree. 
The degree, however, which is commonly pof- 
feffed, is generally fufficient for conducting the 
whole fimple bufinefs of the fociety. In a civili- 
zed ftate, on the contrary, though there is little 
variety in the occupations of the greater part of 
individuals, there is an almoft infinite variety in 
thofe of the whole fociety. Thefe varied occu- 
pations prefent an almoft infinite variety of ob- 
jects to the contemplation of thofe few, who, be- 
ing attached to no particular occupation them- 
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felves, have leifure and inclination to examine ths 
occupations of other people. ‘The contemplation 
of fo great a variety of objects neceflarily exer- 
cifes their minds in endlefs comparifons and com- 
binations, and renders their underitandings, in an 
extraordinary degree, both acute and comprehen- 
five. Unlefs thofe few, however, happen to be 
placed in fome very particular fituations, their 
great abilities, though honourable to themielves, 
may contribute very little to the goed government 
or happinefs of their fociety. Nothwithftanding 
the great abilities of thofe few, all the nobler parts 
of the human character may be, in a great mea- 
fure, obliterated and extinguifhedan the great body ` 
of the people. 

The education of the common people requires, 
perhaps, in a civilized and commercial fociety, 
the attention of the public more than that of people 
of fome rank and fortune. People of fome rank 
and fortune are generally eighteen or nincteen 
years of age before they enter upon that particu- 
lar bufinefs, profeflion, or trade, by which they 
propofe to diftinguifh themfelves in the world. 
They have before that full time to acquires or at 
leaft to fit themfelves for afterwards acqwring, 
every accomplifhment which can recommend 
them to the public efteem, or render them worthy 
of it. ‘Their parents or guardians are generally 
fufficiently anxious that they fhould be fo accom- 
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plifhed; and are, in moft cafes, willing enough 
to lay out the expence which is neceflary for that 
purpofe. If they are not always properly educa- 
ted, it is feldom from the want of expence laid 
out upon their education ; but from the impro- 
per application of that expence. Itis feldom from 
the want of mafters; but from the negligence 
and incapacity of the mafters who are to be had, 
and from the difficulty, or rather froni the im- 
pomibility which there is, in the prefent ftate of 
things, of finding any better. ‘The employments, 
too, in which people of fome rank or fortune 
fpend the greater part of their lives, are not, like 
thofe of the common- people, fimple and uniform. 
They are almoft. all of them extremely complica- 
ted; and fuch as exercife the head more than the 
hands. The underftandings of thofe who are en- 
gaged in-fuch employments can feldom grow tor- 
pid for want. of exercife. The employments of 
people of fome rank and fortune, befides, are fel- 
dom fuch as harrafs them frora: morning to night. 
"They generally have a good. deal of leifure; du- 
ring which they may perfect themfelves in every 
branch either of ufeful or ornamental knowledge 
of which they may: have laid the foundation, or for 
which they may have acquired fome tafte in the 

earlier part of life. 
t is otherwife with the common people.. They 
have little timy to {pare for education. ‘Their pa- 
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rents can fcarce afford to maintain them even in 
infancy. As foon as they are able to work, they 
muft apply to fome trade by.-which they can earn 
their fupfiftence. ‘That trade too is generally fo 
fimple and uniform as to give little exercife to the 
underftanding; while, at the fame time, their la- 
bour is beth fo conftant and fo fevere, that it 
leaves them little leifure and lefs inclination to 
apply to, or even to think of any thing elfe. 

But though the common people cannot, in any 
civilized fociety, be fo well inftructed as people 
of fome rank and fortune, the moft effential parts 
of education, however, to read, write, and ac- 
count, can be acquired at fo early a period of life, 
that the greater part even of thofe who are to be 
bred to the loweft occupations, have time to ac- 
quire them before they can be employed in thofe 
occupations. For avery finall expence, the pub- 
lic can facilitate, can encourage, and can even im- 
pofe upon almoft the whole body of the people, 
the neceflity of acquiring thofe moft effential parts 
of education. 

The public can facilitate this acquifition by efta- 
blifhing in every parifh or diftrict a little fchool, 
where children may be taught for a reward fo mo- 
derate, that even a common labourer may afford 
it; the mafter being partly, but not wholly, paid 
by the public; becaufe if he was wholly, or even 
principally paid by it, he would foon learn to ne- 
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glect his bufinefs. In Scotland, the eftablifhment 
of fuch parifh-fchools has taught almoft the whole 
common people to read, and a very great propor- 
tion of them to write and account. In England, 
the eftablithment of charity {chools has had an ef- 
tect of the fame kind; though not fo univerfally, 
becaufe the eftablifhment is not fo univerfal. If 
in thofe little {chools the books, by which the chil- 
dren are taught to read, were a little more i 
{ftructive than they commonly are; and if, inftead 
of a little fmattering of Latin, which the chil- 
dren of the common people are fometimes taught 
there, and which can fearce ever be of any ule 
` to them, they were inflruCted in the elementary 
parts of geometry and mechanics, the literary edu- 
cation of this rank of people would perhaps be as 
complete as it can be. There is fcarce a com- 
mon trade which does not afford fome opportu- 
nities of applying to it the principles of geometry 
and mechanics, and which would not therefore 
gradually exercife and improve the common 
people in thofe principles; the neceflary introduc- 
tion to the moft fublime as well as to the mof 
uleful {cienees. ] 

The public'can encourage the acquifition of 
thofe moft effential parts of education, by giving 
{mail premiums and little badges of diftinction to 
the children of the common people who excel in 
them. 
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The public can impofe upon almoft the whole 
body of the people the necefhiy of acquiring thofe 
moft effential parts of education, by obliging 
every man to: undergo an examination or proba- 
tion in them before he can obtain the freedom in 
any corporation, or be allowed to fet up any trade. 
either in a village or town corporate.. 

It was in this manner, by facilitating the acqui- 
fition of their military and gymnaflic exercifes, by’ 
encouraging it, and. even by impofing upon the 
whole body of the peoplethe necefhity of learn- 
ing thofe exercifes, that the Greek and Roman re- 
publics mainrained the martial {pieit of their re- 
fpective citizens.. “They facilitated the acqnifition: 
of thofe exercifes, by appointing a certain place. 
for learning and praClifing them, and by granting 
to certain mafters the privilege of teaching in that. 
place. Thofe mafters do not appear to have had 
either falaries or exclufive privileges.of any kind. 
Yheir reward confifted altogether in what they 
got from their {cholars;. and. a citizen who had 
learnt his exercifes in the public Gymnafia, had 
no fort of legal advantage over one who had learnt 
them privately, provided the. latter had learnt 
them equally well.  ‘Thofe republics encouraged 
the acquifition of thofe exercifés, by beftowing 
little premiums and badges of diftin¢tion upon 
thofe who excelled in them. ‘To have gained a 
prze in the Olympic, Uthmian, or Nemzan 
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games, gave illuftration, not only to the perfon 
who gained it, but to his whole family and kir- 
dred. The obligation which every citizen was un- 
der to ferve a-certain number of years, if called 
upon, in the armies of the republic, fufhciently 
impofed the neceflity of learning thofe exercifes, 
without which he could not be fit for that fervice. 
That in the progrefs of improvement, the prac- 
tice of military exercifes, unlefs government takes 
proper pains to fupport it, goes gradually to de~ 
cay, and, together with it, the martial fpirit of 
the great body of the, people, the example of mo- 
dern Europe fuffiiciently demonftrates. But the 
fecurity of every fociety muft always depend, more 
or lefs, upon the martial fpirit of the great body 
of the people. In the prefent times, indeed, that 
martial fpirit alone, and unfupported by a well- 
difciplined ftanding army, would not, perhaps, be 
fufficient for the defence. and fecurity of any;fe- 
ciety. But where every citizen had the {pirit of 
a foldier, a fmaller ftanding army would furely be 
requifite. hat fpirit, befides, would neceflarily 
diminifh very much the dangers to liberty, whe- 
ther real or imaginary, which are commonly ap- 
prehended from a ftanding army. As it would 
very much facilitate the operations of that army 
againit a foreign invader, fo it would obftruct 
them as much if unfortunately they fhould ever 
be directed againft the conftitution of the ftate. 
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The ancient inflitutions of Greece and Rome 
feem to have been much more effe€tual for main- 
taining the martial {pirit of the great: body of the 
people than the eftablifhment of what are called 
the militias of modern times. ‘They were much 
more fimple. When they were once eftablifhed, 
they executed themfelves, and it required little or 
no attention from government. to maintain them 
in the moft perfect vigour. Whereas to main- 
tain even in tolerable execution the complex re- 
gulations of any modern militia, requires the con- 
tinual and painful attention of government; with- 
out which they are conftantly falling into total 
neglect and difufe. The influence, befides, of 
the ancient inftitutions was much more univerfal. 
By means of them. the whole body of the people 
was completely inftructed in the ufe of arms:. 
whereas it is but a very fmall part of them who 
can ever be fo inftructed by the regulations of any 
modern militia; except, perhaps, that of Swit- 
zerland. But a coward, a man incapable either 
of defending or of revenging himfelf, evidently 
wants one of the-moft eflential parts of the cha- 
rater of aman. He is as much mutilated and 
deformed in his mind as another is in his body, 
who is either deprived of fome of its moft effen- 
tial members, or has loft the ufe of them. He is 
evidently the more wretched and miferable of the 
two; becaufe happinefs and mifery, which refide 
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altogether in the mind, muft neceffarily depend 
more upon the healthfulor unhealthful, the muti- 
lated or entire ftate of the mind, than upon that of 
the body. Even though the martial fpirit of the 
people were of no ufe towards the-defence of the 
fociety, yet to prevent that fort of mental muti+ 
lation, deformity, and wretchednefs, which cows 
ardice neceffarily involves im it, from fpreading 
themfelves through the great body of the people, 
would ftill deferve the moft ferious attention of 
government; in the-fame manner as it would de= 
ferve its moft ferious attention to prevent a le- 
profy or any other loathfome and offenfive dif- 
eafe, though neither mortal nor dangerous, from 
{preading itfelf among ‘them; though, perhaps, 
no other public good might refult from fuch at- 
tention befides the prevention of fo great a public 
evil. 

The fame thing may be faid of the grofs igno- 
rance and ftupidity which, in a civilized fociety, 
feem fo frequently to benumb the underitandings 
of all the inferior ranks of people. A man, with- 
out the proper ufe of the intelleétual faculties of 
a man, is, if poflible, more contemptible than 
even a coward; andfeems:to be mutilated and de- 
formed in a tül more effential part of the cha- 
yacter of human nature. Though-the ftate was 
to derive no advantage from the inftruction of the 
inferior ranks of people, it would ftill deferve its 
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attention that they fhould not be altogether un- 
inftruted. The ftate, however, derives no in- 
confiderable advantage from their inftruđtion. 
The more they are inftructed, the lefs liable they 
are to the delufions of enthufiafm and fuperfti- 
tion; which, among ignorant nations, frequently 
occafion the moft dreadful diforders. An in- 
ftrućted and intelligent people, befides, are always 
more ‘decent and orderly than an ignorant and 
ftupid one. They feel themfelves, each indivi- 
dually, more refpe¢table, and more likely to ob- 
tain the refpect of their lawful fuperiors; and 
they are therefore more difpofed to refpe& thofe 
fuperiors. ‘They are more difpofed to examine, 
and more capable of feeing, through the interefted 
complaints of faction and fedition; and they are, 
upon that account, lefs apt to be mifled into any 
wanton or unneceflary oppofition to the meafures 
of government. In free countries, where the 
fafety of government depends very much upon 
the favourable judgment which the people may 
form of its conduct, it muft furely be of the high- 
eft importance that they fhould not be difpofed to 
judge rafhlv or capricioufly concerning it. 

A. SMITH. 
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Decapency or EMPIRE. 


Tut Causes oF ‘rie DecapENCY! OF AN 
EMPIRE. 


THE introduĝtion and improvement of the 
arts and {ciences 1n an empire do not occafion its 
decadency; but the fame caufes that accelerate the 
progrefs of the {ciences, fometimes produce the 
moft fatal effects.—There are nations where, by 
a peculiar feries of circumiftances, the feeds of 
the arts and feiences do not {pring up till the 
moment the manners begin to corrupt -—-—A 
certain number of men aflemble to form a fo- 
ciety. Thefe men found a city: Their neigh- 
bours fee it rife up with a jealous eye. The in- 
habitants of that city, forced to be at once la- 
bourers and foldiers, make ufe: by turns of the 
fpade and the fword. What in fuch a country is 
the neceflary fcience and virtue? The military 
arts and valour, they alone are there refpedted. 
Every other feience and virtue are there unknown. 
Such was the ftate of rifing Rome, when, weak 
and furrounded by warlike nations, it with dif- 
ficulty fuftained their attacks: Its glory and 
power extended over the whole earth: it acquined, 
however, the one and the other very flowly ; 
ages of triumphs were neceffary to fubject thcir 
neighbours. Now when the furrounding na- 
tions were fubdued, there arofe from the form 
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of their government civil wars, which wete fuc- 
ceeded by thofe with foreigners; fo that it can- 
not be imagined, while the citizens were enga- 
ged in the different employments of magiftrates 
and foldiers, and inceffantly agitated with {trong 
hopes and fears, they could enjoy the leifure and 
tranquillity neceffary to the ftudy of the fciences. 
—-—lIn every country where thefe events fucceed 
each other in a regular feries, the only period fa- 
vourable to letters is unfortunately that when the 
civil wars, the troubles and factions being extin- 
guifhed, liberty is expiring, as in the time of Au- 
guftus, under the ftrokes of defpotifm. Now 
this period precedes but a fhort time the deca- 
dency of an empire. ‘The arts and fciences, how- 

ever, then flourifh; and that for two reafons. 
The firft is the force of mens paffions. In 
the firt moments of flavery, their minds, {till 
agitated by the remembrance of their loft liberty, 
are like the fea after a tempeft. The citizen 
{till burns with a defire to render himfelf illuftri- 
ous, but his fituation is altered. He cannot have 
his buft placed by that of Timoleon, Pelopidas, 
or Brutus: He cannot deliver his name down 
to pofterity as the deftroyer of tyrants, and the 
avenger of liberty. His ftatue may however be 
placed by thofe of Homer, Epicurus, or Archi- 
medes. This he knows; and therefore if there 
he but one fort of glory to which he can afpire, 
if 
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if it be with the laurels of the mufes alone that 
he can be crowned, it is in the career of the arts 
and fciences he prepares to feek them; and it is 
then that illuftrious men of every literary profef- 
fion arife.—--The fecond of thefe caufes is the 
intereft fovereigns then have to encourage the pro- 
grefs of the fciences. At the moment that def- 
potifm is eftablifhed, what does the monarch de- 
fire ? To infpire his fubje€ts with the love of the- 
the arts and fciences. What does he fear? That 
they fhould reflect on their fetters, blufh on their 
fervitude, and again turn their looks towards li- 
berty. He would therefore, by employing their 
minds, make them forget their, bafe condition. 
He confequently prefents them with new cbjects 
of glory. As an hypocritical fautor of the arts 
and fciences, he fhows the more regard to the 
man of genius; the more he feels the want of his 
eulogies.—The manners of a nation do not change - 
the moment-defpoiifin is eftablifhed. The fpirit 
of a people is free fome time after their hands 
are tied... During thefe firt moments illuftrious 
men ftill preferve fome confideration. ‘The ty- 
rant therefore loads them with favours, that they 
may load him with praifes; and- men of great 
talents are too often feduced to become the pa- 
negyrifts of ufurpation and tyranny. ~ What mo- 
tives can induce them to it? Sometimes mean- 
nefs, and frequently gratitude. t muft be con- 
Mia feficdy, 
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felfed, that every great revolution in an empire 
fuppofes great talents in him by whom it is pro- 
duced, or at leaft fome brilliant vice that aftonifh- 
ment and gratitude metamorphefe into virtue.— 
Such is, at the time of the eftablifhment of de- 
fpotifm, the productive caufe of great accom- 
plifhments in the arts and fctences. The firit 
moments paft, if the fame country become bar- 
ren in men of talent, it is becaufe the tyrant, be- 
ing then well eftablifhed on his throne, is no 
longer in want of their affiftance. So that the 
reign of the arts and fciences in a ftate feldom 
extends above a century or two.——If in each 
empire the fciences juft fhoot up anc then wither, 
it is becaufe the motives proper to produce men 
of genius do not comaronly cxert themfelves 
there mere than once. It is at the higheft pe: 
riod of grandeur that a nation commonly pro- 
duces the fruits of the arts and fciences.. While 
three or four generations of ‘illuftrious men pafs 
away, the people change their manners, and fink 
into fervitude; their minds have loft their energy; 
there is no {trong pafhon remaining to put them 
in action 5 the tyrant no longer excites the people 
to the purfuit of any kind of glory; it is not ta- 
lents but’ bafenefs he now honours; and genius, 
if it {till remain, lives and dies. unknown to its 
own country: It is like the orange tree, that 
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flourifhes, perfumes the air, and dies in a de=- 
fert. 

Defpotifm, while it is gaining ground, fuffers 
men to fay what they will, while they fuffer it to 
do what it will: but once eftablifhed, it forbids 
all talking, writing, and thinking.. The minds 
of men then fink into an apathy: all the.inhabi- 
tants become flaves, curfe the breafts that gave 
them milk, and under: fuch a government every 
new birth is an increafe of mifery.—— The pomp 
of an eafterm empire can without doubt impofe 
cn the vulgar; who may eftimate the force of a 
nation by the magnificence of its palaces... The 
wife man judges differently 5 it is by that very 
magnificence he eftimates its weaknefs... He fees 
nothing more in that impofing pomp» in the 
midit of which the tyrant fits enthroned, than - 
a fumptuous and mournful decoration of the 
dead; than the apparatus of a fumptuous funeral, 
in the centre of which is a cold and lifelefs body, 
alump of unanimated earth: in fhort,a-phantom . 
cf power ready to difappear before the enemy by 
whom it is defpifed.. A great nation where def- 
potic power is at laft eftablifhed, refembles an 
oak that has been crowned by.ages 3 its majeftic 
trunk and the largenefs.of its branches {till de- 
clare its priftine force and grandeur. it feems 
ftill to be the monarch of the woods : but its true 
ftate is that of decadency; its branches deipoiled, 
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of their leaves, and deftitute of the fpirit of life, 
are half withered, and fome of them continually 
broken off by the wind. Such is the ftate of a 
nation fubdued by arbitrary power. 
HIELVETIU Se. 


Tue ENGLISH constTito Trion. 


THE conflituiion of the Englifh government, 
ever fince the invafion of this ifland by the Saxons, 
may boaft of this pre-eminence, that in no age 
the will of the monarch was ever entirely abfolute 
and uncontrouled: but in other refpects, the ba- 
lance of power has extremely fhifted among the 
feveral orders of the ftate; and this fabric has 
experienced the fame mutability which has at- 
tended aH human inftitutions. ‘Phe ancient 
Saxons, like the other German nations, where 
each individual was enured to arms, and where 
the independence of men was. fecured by a great 
equality of poffeffions, feem to have admitted a 
confiderable mixture of democracy into their forra 
‘of government, and to have heen one of the freeft 
nations of which there remains any account in 
the records of hiftory.—After this tribe was 
fettled in England, efpecially after the diffolution 
of the Heptarchy, the great extent of the kingdom 
produced a great inequality of property; and the 
balance feems to have inclined to the fide of the 
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ariftocracy—The Norman conqueft threw more 
authority into the hands of the fovereign, which, 
however, admitted of great controul; though de- 
rived lefs from the general forms of the conftitu- 
tion, which were inaccurate and irregular, than 
from the independent power enjoyed by each 
baron in his particular diftri€t or province.— 
The eftablifhment of the great charter exalted 
fill higher the ariftocracy, impofed regular 
limits on royal power, and gradually introduced 
fome mixture cf democracy into the conftitution. 
— But even during this period, from the acceflion 
of Edward I. to the death of Richard NI. the 
condition. of the Commons was. nowife defirables; 
a kind of Polifh ariftocracy prevailed; and though 
the kings were limited, the people were as yet 
far from being free.—It required the authority 
almoft abfolute of the fovereigns, which took 
place in the fubfequent period, to pull down thefe 
diforderly and licentious tyrants, who were equally 
enemies to peace and to freedom, and to eftablith 
that regular execution of the laws, which, in a 
following age, enabled the people to erect a re» 
gular and equitable plan of liberty. In each of . 
thefe fucceifive alterations, the only rule of gc- 
vernment, which is intelligible, or carries any 
authority with it, is the eftablifhed practice of 
the age, and the maxims of adminiftration,, which 
are at that time prevalent and univerfally aflented 

ta. 
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to.—Thofe who, from a pretended refpeét to an- 
tiquity, appeal at every turn to an original plan 
of the conftitution, only cover their turbulent 
fpirit and their private ambition under the ap- 
pearance of venerable forms; and whatever pe- 
riod they pitch on for their model, they may ftill 
be carried back to a more ancient period, where 
they will find the meaiures of power entirely dif- 
ferent, and where every circumftance, by reafon 
of the greater barbarity of the times, will appear 
lefs worthy of imitation.— Above all, a civilized 
nation, like the Englith, who. have happily efta- 
blifhed the moft perfect and moft accurate fyftem 
of liberty that ever was found compatible with 
government, ought to be cautious of appealing to 
the practice of their anceftors, -or regarding the 
maxims of uncultivated ages as certain rules for 
their prefent. conduét.—An acquaintance with 
the hiftory of the ancient periods of their govern- 
ment is chiefly ufeful, by inftru€ting them to 
cherifh: their prefent conftitution from a com- 
parifon or contraft with the condition of thofe 
diftant times.—And it is alfo curious, by fhowing 
them the remote, and commonly faint and disfi- 
gured, originals of the moft finifhed and moft 
noble inftitutions, and by inftructing them in the 
great mixture of accident, which commonly con- 
curs with a {mall ingredient of wifdom and fore- 
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fight, in erecting the complicated fabric of the 
moft perfect goverument. Hiv ME. 


ABUSES IN THE ENGLISH ConsTiruTion. 


Tue Englith hiftory will inform us, that the 
people of England have always borne extreme op- 
preffion for a long time before there has appear- 
ed any danger of a general infurrection againit 
the government. What a feries of encroachments 
upon their rights did even the feudal barons, 
whofe number was not very confiderable, and 
whofe power was great, bear from William the ` 
Conqueror, and his fucceffors, before they broke 
out into actual rebellion on that account, as im 
the reigns of King John and Henry HI.! And 
how much were the ioweft orders of the pcor 
Commons trampled upon with impunity by both 
till a much later period; when, all the while, 
they were fo far from attempting any refiftance, 
or even complaining of the grofs infringement of 
their rights, that they had-not fo much as an 
idea of their having any right to be trampled 
upon! After the people had. begun to acquire 
property, independence, and an idea of their 
natural rights, how long did they bear a load of 
old and new oppreffions under the Tudors, but 
more efpecially under the Stuarts, before they 
broke out into what the friends of arbitrary 

power 
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power affect to call the grand rebellion! And 
how great did that obftinate civil war fhow the 
power of the King to be, notwithftanding the 
moft intolerable abufe of it! At the clofe of the 
year 1642, it was more probable that the King 
would have prevailed than the Parliament; and 
his fuccefs would have been certain, if his con- 
duct had not been as weak as it was wicked.— 
So great was the power of the crown, that after 
the Reftoration, Charles II. was tempted to act 
the fame part as his father, and actually did 
it in a great meafure with impunity; till at laft 
he was even able to reign without parliaments ; 
and if he had lived much longer, he would, in 
all probability, have been as arbitrary as the King 
of France. His brother James II. had almoft 
fubverted both the civil and religious hberties of 
his country in the fhort {pace of four years; and 
might have done it completely, if he could have 
been content to have proceeded with more cau- 
tion; nay, he might have fucceeded notwith- 
ftanding his precipitancy, if the Divine Being 
had not, at that critical time, raifed William IIL.. 


of glorious memory, for our deliverence. 
+r 
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ENNUI OR THE WEARISOMENESS OR 
INACTION. 


Tue ennui, ór the wearifomenefs of inaction, 
is a more general and powerful fpring of action 
than is imagined. Of all pains this is the leaft ; 
but neverthelefs it is one. The defire of happi- 
nefs makes us always confider the abfence of plea- 
fure as an evil. We would have the neceflary 
intervals that feparate the lively pleafures always 
connected with the gratification of our natural 
wants, filled up with fome of thofe fenfations 
that are always agreeable when they are not 
painful: we therefore conftantly defire new im- 
preflions, in order to put us in mind every in- 
{tant of our exiftence ; becaufe every one of thefe 
informations alfords us pleafure. Thus the Sa- 
vage, as foon as he has fatisfied his wants, runs 
to the banks of a river, where the rapid fucceflion 
of the waves that drive each other forward make 
every moment new impreflions upon him : for 
this reafon, we prefer objects in motion to thofe 
at ret: and we proverbially fay, that fire makes ~ 
company; that is, it helps to deliver us from the 
wearifomenefs of ination. Men fearch with the 
greateft eagernefs for every thing capable of put- 
ting them in motion; it is this defire that makes 
the common people run to an execution, and the 

people 
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people of fafhion to a play; and itis the fame 
motive in a gloomy devotion, and even in the 
auftere exercifes of penance, that frequently af- 
fords old women a remedy againft the tirefome- 
nefs of inaction: for God, who by all poffible 
means endeavours to bring finners to himfelf, 
commonly ufes with refpe& to them that of the 
wearifomenefs of inaction. 

A man of literature had for his neighbour one 
of thofe indolent people who are the peft of fo- 
ciety; who. being tired of himfelf, went one day 
to pay avifit to the man of letters; who received 
him in a very agreeable manner, and with great 
politenefs continued tired of him, till being weary 
of ftaying any longer in the fame place, the 
idler took his leave, in order to plague fome- 
body elfe. He was no fooner gone, than the man 
of learning returned to his ftudies and forgot his 
vexation. Some days after he was accufed of not 
having returned the vifit he had received, and 
taxed with want of politenefs; upon which he, in 
his turn, went to fee the idler: ‘Sir, (faid he), - 
« I am informed that you complain of me: how- 
« ever, you know that it was being weary of 
« yourfelf that brought you to me. J, who tired 
« nobody, received you as well as I could ; it is 
« then you who are obliged, and I who am taxed 
e with unpolitenefs. Be yourfelf the judge of 
“my proceedings, and fee whether you ought 
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® not to put an end to complaints that prove no- 
‘thing, but that I have not, like you, occafion 
e for vifits; and have neither the inhumanity to 
s plague my neighbour, nor the injuftice to de- 
s fame him after I have tired out his patience.” 


HELVETIUS., 


ENTHUSIASM. 


IMMEDIATE revelation being a much eafier 
way for men to eitablifh their opinions and regu- 
late their conduct than the tedious and not always 
fuccefsful labour of ftrict reafoning; it is no 
wonder that fome have been very apt to pretend 
to revelation, and to perfuade themfelves, that | 
they are under the peculiar guidance of heaven 
in their actions and opinions, efpecially in thofe 
of them which they cannot account for by the 
ordinary methods of knowledge and principles of 
reafon. Hence we fee, that in all ages, men in 
whom melancholy has mixed with devotion, or 
whofe conceit of themfelves has raifed them into 
an opinion of a greater familiarity with God, and 
-a nearer admittance to his favour, than is afforded 
to others, have often flattered themfelves with a 
perfuafion of an immediate intercourfe with the 
Deity, and frequent communications from the 
Divine Spirit. God, I own, cannot be denied to 
be able to enlighten the underftanding by a ray 
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darted into the mind immediately from the founa 
tain of light. This they underftand he has pro- 
mifed to do; and who then has fo good a title 
to expect it as thofe who are his peculiar people, 
chofen by him, and depending on him? 

Their minds being thus prepared, whatever 
groundlefs opinion comes to fettle itfelf ftrongly 
upon their fancies, is an illumination from the 
Spirit of God, and prefently of Divine authority ; 
and whatfoever odd action they find in them- 
felves a ftrong inclination to do, that impulfe is 
concluded to be a call or dire€tion from heaven, 
and muft be obeyed; it isa commifflion from 
above, and they cannot errin executing it. 

This I take to be properly enthufiafm ; which, 
though founded neither on reafon nor divine reve- 
lation, but rifing from the conceits of a warmed 
or overweening brain, works yet, where it once 
gets footing, more powerfully on the perfuafions 
and actions of men, than either of thofe two or 
both together: men being moft forwardly obedi- 
ent to the impulies they receive from themfelves; 
and the whole man is fure to a€t more vigoroully, 
where the whole man is carried by a natural 
motion. For flrong conceit, like a new principle, 
carries. all eafily with it when got above common 
fenfe ; and freed from all reftraint of reafon and 
check of reflection, it is heightened into a divine 
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authority in concurrence with our own temper 
and inclination. Locke. 


EQUALITY. 


Tr is one of the moft important objects of go- 
vernment, to prevent an extreme inequality of for- 
tunes; not by taking away the wealth of the 
pofleflors, but in depriving them of means to 
accumulate them; not by building hofpitals for 
the poor, but by preventing the citizens from 
becoming poor. The unequal diftribution of the 
inhabitants of a country ; fome being thinly feat- 
tered over a large tract of land, while others arè 
affembled together in crowds in cities; the en- 
couragement of the agreeable inftead of the ufe- 
ful arts ; the facrifice of agriculture to commerce; 
the mal-adminiftration of the finances; and in 
fhort, that excefs of venality which fets public 
efteem at-a: pecuniary value, and rates even virtue 
at a market-price: Thefe are all the meft obvious 
caufes of opulence and of poverty; of the public 
intereft ; the mutual hatred of the citizens; their 
indifference for the common caute; the corruption 
of the people ; and the weakening of all the fprings 
of government. 

Rousseau. 
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ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


The term Equality does not mean, that indivi- 
duals fhould ail abfolutely poffefsthe fame degree 
cf wealth and power ; but only, that with refpect 
to the latter, it fhould never be exercifed con- 
trary to good order and the laws; and with refpect 
to the former, that no one citizen fhould be rich 
enough to buy another, and that none fhould be 
fo poor as to be obliged to fell himfelf.—This 
fuppofes a moderation of poffeffions and credit 
on the fide of the great, and a moderation of 
defires and covetoufnefs on the part of the little: 
— Would you give a ftate confiftency and ftrength, 
prevent the two extremes as much as poffible} let 
there be no rich perfons, nor beggars. Thefe two 
conditions, naturally infeparable, are equally de- 
ftructive to the commonwealth: the one fur- 
nifhes tyrants, and the other the fupporters of 
tyranny. It is by thefe the traffic of public liberty 
is carried on ; the one buying, the other felling it. 
—This equality, they tell us, is a mere fpecula- 
tive chimera, which cannot exift in practice. 
But though abufes are inevitable, does it thence 
follow they are not to be corrected ? It is for the 
very reafon that things always tend to deftray 
this equality, that the laws fhould be calculated 
to preferve it. ROUSSEAU. 
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ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


A Tòo great difproportion of wealth among citi- 
zens weakens any ftate. Every perfon, if poflible, 
ought to enjoy the fruits of his labour, in a full 
poffeffion of all the neceffaries, and many of the 
conveniences of life. No one can doubt but fuch 
an equality is moft fuitable to human nature, and 
diminifhes much lefs from the happinefs of the 
rich than it adds to that of the poor. It alfo 
augments the power of the ftate, and makes any 
extraordinary taxes or impcfitions be paid with 
more cheerfulnefs. Where the riches are engrof- 
fed by a few, thefe muft contribute very largely 
to fupplying the public neceffities : But when the 
riches are difperfed among multitudes, the burden 
feels light on every fhoulder ; and the taxes make 
not a fenfible difference on any one’s way of li- 
ving.—-Add ‘to this, that where the riches are in 
few hands, thefe muft enjoy all the power; and 
will readily confpire to lay all the burthen on the 
poor, and opprefs them {till farther, to the dif-- 
eouragement of all induftry. 

3 HU ME- 


ON THÈ SAME SUBJECT. 


ALL animals are equal ; but man is a flave tò 
man almoft every where throughout the earth. if 
Z 23 man 
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man had met every where with an eafy, certain. 
and fafe fubhitence, anda climate fuitable to his 
nature, it is manifeitly impofible that one man 
could have enflaved another. When this earth 
fhall every where produce falubrious fruits ; when 
the air, which fhould contribute to our life, fhall 
not bring us. ficknefles and death; when man 
fhall ftand in need of no other lodging and bed 
than that of the deer and roe-buck ; then the Ta- 
merlanes of the earth will have no other domeftics 
than their children, in this fo natural ftate, 
which all quadrupeds, birds, and reptiles enjoy. 
Man would be as happy as they: Dominion 
would then be a chimera, an abfurdity which no 
one could think of; for who would make a 
buftle to get fervants without any want of their 
fervice ? Should any individual, of a tyrannical 
difpofition and extraordinary ftrength, take it 
into his head to make a'flave of his. weaker neigh- 
bour, the thing would be impracticable ; the 
party opprefled would be an hundred leagues out 
of the oppreffor’s reach before he had taken his 
meafures.—Thus a freedom from wants wouid 
neceffarily make all men equal. It is the diftrefs 
annexed to our fpecies which fubjects one man to 
another. Not that inequality is a real misfortune ; 
the grievance lies in dependence.—A numerous 
family has fuccefsfully; cultivated a good foil, 
whit two {mall neighbouring families cannot 
bring 
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bring the ftubborn grounds to produce any thing: 
the two poor families muft either become fervants 
to the opulent family, or extirpate it. This is 
felf-evident + one of the two indigent families, for 
a fubfiftence, goes and offers its labour to the 
rich; the other goes to difpoffefs it by force of 
of arms, and is beaten. The former is the ori- 
gin of domeftics and labourers and fromthe lat- 
ter flavery is derived.—In our calamitous globe, 
it is impofhble that men; living together in fociety,. 
fhould not be divided into two claffes; one the 
rich, who command; the other the poor, who 
ferve or obey. This divifiom originates from 
nature. ‘The unequal abilities, induftry, ambis- 
tion, and avarice, which are: every where found 
in mankind, produce it.— All the opprefled are not 
abfolutely unhappy. Moft of them being born in a. 
fervile ftate, continual labour and a habit of de=- 
pendence preferve them from tco fenfible feeling 
of their fituation:: but whenever they feel it, wars 
are the confequence; as at Rome between the 
Plebeian and Patrician parties; and thofe of 
the peafants in Germany. All thefe wars termi- 
nate, foon or late, in the fubjeCtion of the 
people; becaufe the great have riches, and riches 
do every thing within a ftate: I fay, within a 
{tate ; for between nation. and nation it is other- 
wife. A nation which handles iron beft, will 
ever be tgo ftrong for that which, with its abun- 
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dance of gold, is deficient in fkill and courage: 
the Mexicans and Peruvians are ftriking inftances 
of this trath.—Every man is born with no {mall 
propenfity to power, riches, and pleafure, and 
has naturally a delight in indolence; confequently 
every man is for having the riches, wives, or 
daughters of others; would fubje€& all to. his 
humours, and do no work, or at leat what only 
pleafed himfelf. 

Mankind, in the prefent ftate, cannot fubfift, 
unlefs an infinity of ufeful men have the misfor- 
tune of being without any poffeffion whatever ; 
for no man in eafy circumftances will plough 
the ground. Thus equality is, at the fame time, 
both the moft natural. and the moft chimerical 
thing in the world. 

Every man has 2 right to believe himfelf natu» 
rally equal to other men; the animal fun¢tions 
are alike in both. But it does not from hence 
follow, that a man is excufed in neglecting the 
duty of his ftation: were vit fo, there would-be 
an end of human fociety. 


VOLTAIRE. 


ESTABLISHMENTS FOR THE RELIGIOUS 


INSTRUCTION OF THE PEOPLE. 


THE inftitutions for theinftruCtion of the people 
of all ages are chiefly thofe for religious inftrue- 
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tion. This is a fpecies of inftruétion of which 
the object is not fo much to render the people 
good citizens in this world, as to prepare them 
for another and a better world inva life to come. 
The teachers of the doétrine which contains this 
inftruction, in the fame manner as other teachers, 
may either depend altogether for their fubfiftence 
upon the voluntary contributions of their hearers; 
or they may derive it from fome other fund to 
which the law of their country may intitle them; 
fuch as a landed eftate, a tythe or land-tax, an 
eftablifhed falary or ftipend. Their exertion, 
their zeal and induftry, are likely to be much 
greater in the former fituation than in the latter. 
In this refpect the teachers of new religions have 
always had a confiderable advantage in attacking 
thofe ancient and eftablifhed fyftems of which the 
clergy, repofing themfelves upon their benefices, 
had- neglected to keep up the fervour of faith 
and devotion in the great body of the people ; 
and having given themfelves up to indolence, 
were become altogether incapable of making any 
vigorous exertion in defence even of their own 
eftablifhment. The clergy of an eftablifhed and 
well-endowed religion frequently become men of 
learning and elegance, who poflefs all the virtues 
of gentlemen, or which can recommend them 
to the eftcem) of gentlemen; but, they are apt 
gradually to lofe the qualities, both good and 
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bad, which gave them authority and influence 
with the inferior ranks of people, and which had 
perhaps been the original caufes of the fuccefs 
and eftablifhment of their religion. Such a clergy, 
when attacked by a fet of popular and bold, 
though perhaps ftupid and ignorant enthufafts, 
feel themfelves as perfectly defencelefs.as the in- 
dolent, effeminate, and full-fed nations of the 
fouthern parts of Afia, when they were invaded 
by the active, hardy, and hungry Tartars of the 
north. Such a clergy, upon fuch an emergency, 
have commonly no. other refource than to call up- 
on the civil magiftrate to perfecute, deftrov, or 
drive out their adverfaries, as difturbers of the 
public peace. * It was thus that the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy ‘called upon the civil magiftrate to 
perfecute the Proteftants; and the church of Eng- 
land, to perfecute the Diflenters; and that, in 
general, every religious fect, when it has once 
enjoyed for a century or two the fecurity of a 
legal eftablifhment, has found itfelf incapable of 
making any vigorous defence againft. any new 
fet which chofe to attack its doctrine or difci- 
pline. Upon fuch occafions, the advantage in 
point of learning and good writing may fome- 
times be on the fide of the eftablifhed church: 
But the arts of popularity, all the arts of gain- 
ing profelytes, are conftantly on the fide of its 
adverfaries. In England, thofe arts have been 

long 
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Jong neglected by the well-endowed clergy of 
the eftablifhed church, and are at prefent chiefiy 
cultivated by the Diffenters and by the Methodifts. 
The independent provifions, however, which 
in many places have been made for diflenting 
teachers, by means of voluntary fubfcriptions, of 
truft-rights, and other evafions of the law, feem 
very much to have abated the zeal and activity 
cf thofe teachers. They have many of them 
become very learned, ingenious, and refpeétable 
men; but they have in general ceafed to be very 
popular preachers. The Methodifts, without half 
the learning of the Diffenters, are much more in 
vogue. 

In the church of Rome, the induftry and zeal 
of the inferior clergy is kept more alive by the 
powerful motive of felf-interft, than perhaps in 
any eftablifhed Proteftant church. The parochial 
clergy derive, many of'them, a very confiderable 
part of their fubfiftence from the voluntary obla- 
tions of the peeple; a fource of revenue which 
confeflion gives them many opportunities of im- 
proving. The mendicant orders: derive their 
whole fubfiftance from fuch oblations. It is with 
them, as with the hufflars and light infantry of 
fome armies; no plunder, no pay. The parochial 
clergy are like thofe teachers whofe reward de- 
pends partly upon their falary, and partly upon 
the fees or honoraries which they get from their 
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pupils; and thefe muft always depend more of 
lefs upon their induftry and reputation. The 
mendicant orders are like thofe teachers whofe 
fubfiftence depends altogether upon their induftry. 
They are obliged, therefore, to ufe every art 
which can animate the devotion of the common 
people. The eftablifhment of the two great men 
dicant orders of St. Dominick and St: Francis, it is 
obferved by Machiavel, revived, in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth conturies, the languifhing faith 
and devotion of the Catholic church. In Roman 
Catholic countries, the {pirit of devotion is fup- 
ported altogether by the monks and by the poorer 
parochial clergy. The great dignitaries of the 
church, with all the accomplifhments of gentle- 
men and men of the world, and fometimes with 
thofe of men of learning, are careful enough to 
maintain the neceflary difcipline over their infe- 
riors, but feldom give themfelves any trouble 
about the inftruction of the peoples 

« Most of the arts and profeffions in a itate,” 
fays by far the moft illuftrious philofopher and 
hiftorian of the prefent age (David Hume), “are 
of fuch a nature, that while they promote the 
intereft of the fociety, they are alfo ufeful or 
agreeable to fome individuals; and in that cafe 
the conftant rule of the magiftrate, except perhaps 
on the firft introduction of any art, is to leave 
the profeflion to itfelf, and truf its enccurage- 
ment to the individuals who reap the benefit of it. 
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—-The artifans, finding their profits to rife by the 
favour of their cuftomers, increafe as much as 
poffible their fkill and induftry ; and as matters 
are not difturbed by any injudicious tampering, 
the commodity is always fure at all times to be 
exactly proportioned to the demand.—But there 
are alfo fome callings which, though ufeful and 
even neceflary in a ftate, bring no advantage or 
pleafure to any individual; and the fupreme 
power is obliged to alter its conduct with regard 
to the retainers.of thofe profeflions.—It muft give 
them public eucouragement in order to their fub- 
fiftence; and it muft provide againft that negli- 
gence to which they will naturally be fubjedt, 
either by annexing particular honours to the pro- 
feflion, by eftablifhing a long fubordination of 
ranks and a ftrict dependence, or by fome other 
expedient.—The perfons employed in the finan- 
ces, armies, fleets; and magiftracy, are inftances 
of this order of men.—It may naturally be thought 
at firft view, that the ecclefiaftics belong to the 
firft clafs; and that their encouragement, as well 
_as that of lawyers and phyficians, may fafely be 
trufted to the liberality of individuals who are 
attached to their doctrines, and who find benefit 
or confolation fram their {piritual miniftry and 
affiftance.—Their induftry and vigilance will no 
doubt be whetted by fuch an additional motive; 
and their fkill in the profeffion, as well as their 
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addrefs in governing the minds of the people, 
muft receive daily increafe from their ‘increafing 
practice, ftudy, and attention.—But if we con- 
fider the matter more clofely, we fhall find that 
this interefted diligence of the clergy is what 
every wife legiflature will ftudy to prevent; be- 
caufe in every religion except the true, it is highly 
pernicious, and has even a natural tendency to 
pervert the true, by infufing into it a flrong mix- 
ture of fuperftition, folly, and delufion.—Each 
ghoftly practitioner, in order to render himfelf 
‘more precious and faered in the eyes of his re- 
tainers, muft infpire them with the moft violent 
abhorrence againft all other feCts, and continually 
endeavour by fome novelty to excite the languid 
devotion of his audience.—No regard will be paid 
to truth, morals, or decency, in the doctrines in- 
culcated.—Every tenet will be adopted that beft 
fuits the diforderly affeCtions of the human frame. 
——Cuftomers will be drawn to each conventicle 
by new induftry and addrefs in practifing on the 
paffions and credulity of the populace—And 
in the end, the civil magiftrate will find that he 
has paid dearly for his pretended frugality in 
faving a fettled foundation for the priefts; and 
‘that in reality the moft decent and advantageous 
‘compofition which he can make with the {piritual 
guides, is to bribe their indolence, by affixing 
ftated falaries to their profeffion, and rendering 

it 
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it fuperfluous for them to be further ative than 
merely to preferve their flock from ftraying in 
queft of new paftures.—And in this manner ec- 
clefiaftical eftablifhments, though commonly they 
arofe at firft from religious views, prove in the 
end advantageous to the political interefts of fo- 
ciety.” 

But whatever may have been the good or bad 
effects of the independent provifion of the clergy, 
it has, perhaps, been very feldoin beftowed upon 
them from any view to thofe effects. Times of 
violent religious. controverfy have generally been 
times of equally violent political faction. Upon 
fuch occafions, each political party has either 
found it, or imagined it, for its intereft, to league 
itfelf with fome one or other of the contending” 
religious fects. But this could be done only by 
adopting, or at leaft by favouring, the tenets of 
that particulary fect. The fe& which had the 
good fortune to be leagued with the conquering 
party, neceffarily fhared in the viCtory of its ally, 
by whofe favour and proteCtion. it was foon en- 
abled in fome degree to filence and fubdue all 
its adverfaries. Thofe adverfaries had generally 
leagued themfcives with the enemies of the con- 
quering party, and were therefore the encmies of 
that party. The clergy of this particular fect 
having thus become complete mafters of the 
field,-and their influence and authority with the 

Al aha great 
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great body of the people being in its higheft vi- 
gour, they were powerful enough to over-awe 
the chiefs and leaders of their own party, and to’ 
oblige the civil magifxcate to refpect their opi- 
nions and inclinations. Their firft demand was 
generally, that he fhould filence and fubdue all’ 
their adverfaries; and their fecond, that he fhould: 
beftow an independent provifion on themfelves. 
As they had generally contributed a good deal 
to the victory, it feemed not unreafonaile: that 
they fhould have fome fhare in the fpoit They 
were weary, befides, of humouring the peopie, 
and of depending upon their caprice for a fub- 
fiftence. In making this demand therefore they 
confulted their own eafe and comfort, without 
troubling themfelves about the effect which it 
might have in future times upon the influence and 
authority of their order. The civil magiftrate, who 
could comply with this demand only by giving 
them fomething which he would have. chofen: 
much rather to take, or to keep to himfelf, was 
feldom very forward to grant it. Neceflity, how- 
ever, always forced him to fubmit at laft, though 
frequently not till after many delays, evafions, and 
affected excufes. 

But if politics had never called"in the aid of re- 
ligion, had the conquering party never adopted 
the tenets of one fect more than thofe of another, 
when it had gained the vi€tory, it would proba- 

bly 
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bly have ‘dealt equally and impartially with all the 


different fects, and have allowed every. nvan.to 


choofe his.own prieft and his own ‘religion as he 
thought proper. There would in-this cafe, no 
doubt, have been a great multitude of religious 
fects. Almolt every-different congregation might 
probably have made a little feét by itfelf, or have 
entertained fome peculiar tenets of its own. Each 
teacher would no doubt: have felt himfelf under 
the necefiity of making the utmoft exertion, and 
of ufing every art both to preferve and to increafe 
the number of his difciples.. But as every other 
teacher would have felt himfelf under the fame 
neceflity, the fuccefs of no one teacher, or fect of 
teachers, could have been very great. , ‘The inte- 
refted and ative zeal of religious teachers can be 


dangerous and. troublefome only «where: there is = 


either but one feCt tolerated in- the. focicty, or 
where the whole of a large fociety is divided int 

two or three great jects; the teachers of each 
acting by concert, and under a regular difcipline 
and fubordination. But that zeal.muft be altoge~ 
ther innocent where the fociety is divided into 
two or three hundred, or perhaps inte as many 
thoufand, {mall feéts, of which no one could be 
eonfiderable enough to difturb the public tran- 
quillity.. The teachers of each fctt, feeing them- 
{elves furrounded on all fides with more adver- 
faries than friends, would be obliged to learn that 
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candour and moderation which is fo feldom to be 
found among the teachers of thofe great feds, 
whofe tenets being fupported by the civil magi- 
ftrate, are held in veneration by aimoft all the in- 
habitants of extenfive kingdoms and empires, and 
who therefore fee nothing round them but follow- 
ers, difciples, and humble admirers. The teach- 
ers of each little fect, finding themfelves almoft 
alone, would be obliged to refpe&t thofe of almoft 
every other fect; and the conceffions which they 
would mutually find it both convenient and agree- 
able to make to one another, might in time pro- 
bably reduce the doctrine of the greater part of 
them to that pure and rational religion, free from 
every mixture of abfurdity, impofture, or fanati- 
cifm, fuch as wife men have in all ages of the 
world wifhed to fee eftablifhed ; but fuch as pofi- 
tive law has perhaps never yet eftablifhed, and 
probably never will eftablith, in any country: be- 
caufe, with regard to religion, pofitive law al- 
ways has been, and probably always will be, more 
or lefs influenced by popular fuperftition and en- 
thufiafm. ‘This plan of ecclefiaftical government, 
or more properly of no ecelefiaftical government, 
was what the fect called Independents, a fect no 
doubt of very wild enthufiafts, propofed to efta- 
blifh in England towards the end of the civil war. 
If it had been eftablifhed, though of a very un- 
philofophical origin, it would probably by this 

time 
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time have been productive of the moft philofo- 
phical good temper and moderation with regard 
to every fort of religious principle. It has been 
eftablifhed in Penfylvania, where, though the 
Quakers happen to be the moft numerous, the 
law in reality favours no one fe& more than an- 
other; and it is there faid to have been produc- 
tive of this philofophical good temper and mode 
ration. 

But though this equality of treatment fhould 
not be productive of this good temper and mode- 
ration in ail, or even in the greater part of the 
religious feéts of a particular country; yet provi- 
ded thofe fe€ts were fufliciently numerous, and 
each of them confequently too fmall to difturb 
the public tranquillity, the exceflive zeal of each 
for its particular tenets could not well be produc- 
tive of any very hurtful effeCts, but, on the con- 
trary, of feveral good ones: and if the govern- 
ment was perfectly decided both to let them all 
alone, and to oblige them all to let alone one an- 
other, there is little danger that they would not 
of their own accord fubdivide themfelves faft e- 
nough, fo as foon to become fufficientiy nume- 
rous. 
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EVIDENCE. 


Every one afks, what is truth or evidence? 
The root of the word indicates the idea we ought 
to annex to it. Evidence is derived from videre. 
—What is an evident propofition? Itisa fact of 
which all may convince themfelves by the tefti- 
mony of their fenfes, and whofe-exiftence they 
may moreover verify every inftant. Such are 
thefe two facts, two and two make four; the 
whole is greater than a part.—Ilf I pretend, for 
example, that there is in the north fea a polypus 
named Kraken, and that this polypus is as large 
as a fmall ifland; this fact, though evident to 
me, ‘if Ihave feen and examined it with all the at- 
tention neceflary to convince me of its reality, is 
not even probable to him who has not feen it; it 
is more rational in him ta doubt my veracity, 
than to believe the exiftence of fo extraordinary 
an animal.—But if, after travellers, I defcribe the 
true form of the buildings at Pekin, this defcrip- 
tion, evident to thofe who inhabit them, is only 
more or lefs probable to others; fo that the true 
is not always evident, and the probable is often 
true. But in what does evidence differ from 
probability ? Evidence is a fact that is fubje€t to 
our fenfes, and whofe exiftence all men may 
verify every inftant. As to probability, it is 
founded on conjectures, on the teltumony of men, 
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and on a hundred proofs of the fame kind. Evi- 
dence is a fingle point; there are no degrees of 
evidence. On the contrary, there are various 
degrees of probability, according to the difference, 
firft, of the people who affert;.fecondly, of the fact 
afferted. Five men tell me they have feen a bear 
in the forefts of Poland: this fact not being con- 
tradicted by any thing, is to me very probable. 
But if not five only, but five hundred men, fhould 
alure me they met in the fame forefts ghoftsy. 
fairies, demons, their united evidence would not 
be to me at all probable; for in cafes of this na- 
ture, it is more common to meet with five hundred: 
romancers, than to fee fuch prodigies. 
HELVETIUS: 
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Were moft hiftorical events traced up to theis 
caufes, we fhould find hiftorical evidence very 
deficient. Mankind is made up-of inconfiftencies; 
and no man atts invariably up: to his predomi- 
nant character. Our beft conjectures, as to the 
true {pring of actions, are very uncertain; the 
actions themfelves is all we muft pretend to know 
from hiftory. That Cafar was murdered by 24 
confpirators, I doubt not; but I very much doubt, 
whether their love of liberty was the fole caufe., 
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THE ORIGIN oF EVIL. 


Man is an active and free being; he acts of 
himfelf: none of his fpontaneous actions, there- 
fore, enter into the general fyftem of Providence, 
nor can be imputed to'it. Providence doth not 
contrive the evil, which is the confequence of 
man’s abufing the liberty his Creator gave him: 
it only doth not prevent it; either becaufe the 
evil, which fo impotent a being is capable of 
doing, is beneath its notice; or becaufe it cannot 
prevent it without laying a reftraint upon his 
liberty, and caufing a great evil by debafing his 
nature. Providence hath left man at liberty, not 
that he fhould do evil, but good by choice, in 
making a proper ufe of the faculties beftowed on 
him: his powers, however, are at the fame time 
fo limited and confined, that the abufe he makes 
of his liberty, is not of importance enough to 
difturb the general order of the univerfe. The 
evil done by man falls on his own head, with- 
out making any change in the fyftem of the 
world, without hindering the human fpecies from 
being preferved in fpite of themfelves. To com- 
plain, thérefore, ‘that God’doth not prevent man 
from doing evil, is, in fa&, to complain that he 
hath given a fuperior excellence to human natire; 
that he hath ennobled our actions, by annexing 

to- 


to them the merit of virtue. What could Omni- 
potence itfelf do more in our favour? Could it 
have eftablifhed a contradi€tion in our nature, 
or have allotted rewards for well-doing to a being 
incapable of doing ill? It is the abufe of our fa- 
culties which makes us wicked and. miferable. 
Our cares, our anxieties, our griefs, are all owing 
to ourfelves. Moral evil is inconteftably our 
own work; and phyfical evil would in fac&t be 
nothing, did not our vices render us fenfible of 
it. Is it not for our prefervation that nature 
makes us fenfible of our wants? Is not pain of 
body an indication that the machine is out of 
order, and a caution for us to provide a remedy? 
And as to death—do not the wicked render 
both our lives and their own miferable ? Who is 
there defirous of living here for ever? Death is 
a remedy for-all the evils we infli€t on ourfelves. 
Nature will not let us fuffer perpetually. ‘To 
how few evils are men fubje@ who live in pri- 
meval fimplicity!) They hardly know any difeafe, 
and are irritated by fcareely any paflions: they 
neither forefee death, nor fuffer by the apprehen- 
fions of it: when it approaches, their miferies 

render it defirable ; and it is to them no evil. 
Inquire no longer, man! who is the author of 
evil: behold him in yourfelf.. There exifts no 
other evil in nature but what you do or fuffer ; 
and you are equally the author of both. A ge- 
neral 
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neral evil could exift only in diforder; but i the 
fyftem of nature, there is an eftablifhed order 
which is never difturbed. Particular evil exifts 
only in the fentiment of the fuffering being : and 
this fentiment is not given to man by nature, but 
is of his own acquifition. Pain and furrow have 
but little hold of thofe who, unaccuftomed to 
reflections, have neither foreight nor memory. 
Take away our fatal improvements, take away our 
errors and vices; take away, in fhort, every thing 
that is the work of man; and all the reft is good. 
Let-us be firit virtuous, and reft affured we fhall 
be happy fooner or later. Let us not require 
the prize before we have got the victory, nor de- 
mand the price of our labour before the work is 
finifhed. It is not in the lifts, fays Plutrach, 
that the victors at our games are crowned, but 
after the conqueft is over. The foul is imma- 
‘terial, and will furvive the body; and in that view 
Providence is_juftified. When delivered from 
the delufions of fenfe, we fhall enjoy the contem- 
plation of the Supreme Being, and thofe eternal 
truths of which he is the fource ;-when the beauty 
of the natural order of things fhall {trike all 
the faculties of ‘the foul, and when we {hall be 
employed folely in comparing what we have really 
done with what we ought to have done. 
RovssEAy, 
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OBSERVATIONS ON NATURAL AND MORAL 
EVIL. 


IT muft be allowed, that if a very limited in- 
telligence, whom we fhall fuppofe utterly unac- 
quainted with the univerfe, were affured that it 
were the production of a very good, wife, and 
powerful being, however finite, he would from 
his conjeCtures form beforehand a different notion 
of it from what we find it to be by experience 5 
nor would he ever imagine, merely from thefe 
attributes of the caufe, of which he is informed, 
that the effect could be fo full of vice and mifery 
and diforder as it appears in‘this life. Suppofe 
now that this perfon were brought into the world, 
ftill affured that it was the workmanfhip of fuch 
a fublime and benevolent Being, he might per- 
haps be furprifed at the difappoimment; but 
would never retraét his former belief, if founded 
on a very folid argument; fince fuch a limited 
intelligence muft be fenfible of his own blindnefs 
and ignorance, and muft allow that there may be 
many folutions of thofe phenomena which will 
for ever efcape his comprehenfion. Bui fuppo- 
fing, which is the real cafe with regard to man, 
that this creature is not antecedently convinced of 
a fupreme Intelligence, benevolent and powerful, 
but is left to gather fuch a belief from the appear- 
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ances of things; this entirely alters the cafe, nor 
will he ever find any reafon for fuch a conclufion. 
He may be fully convinced of the narrow limits 
of his underftanding ; but this will not help him 
in forming an inference concerning the goodnefs 
of fuperior powers, fince he muft form that infe- 
rence from what he knows, and not from what 
he is ignorant of. The more you exaggerate his 
weaknefs and ignorance, the more diffident you 
render him, and give him the greater fufpicion 
that fuch fubjeéts are beyond the reach of his fa- 
culties. You are therefore obliged to reafon with 
him merely from the known phenomena, and to 
crop every arbitrary fuppofition or conjeCture. 
Did I {how you a houfe or palace, where there 
is not one apartment convenient or agreeable ; 
where the windows, doors, fires, paflages, ftairs, 
and the whole ceconomy of the building, were 
the fource of noile, confufion, fatigue, darknefs, 
and the extremes of heat and cold; you would 
certainly blame the contrivance, without any fur- 
ther examination. The architeCt would in vain 
difplay his fubtilty, and prove to you, that if this 
doer or that window were altered, greater ills 
would enfue. What he fays may be ftrictly true : 
the alteration of one particular, while the other 
parts of the building remain, may only augment 
the inconveniences. But ftill you would affert in 
general, that if the architect had {kill and good 
inten= 
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intentions, he might have formed fuch a plan of 

the whole, and might have adjufted the parts in 

fuch a manner, as would have remedied all or 

moft of thefe inconveniences. His ignorance, or 

even your own ignorance, of fuch a plan, will 

never convince you of the impoffibility of it. If 

you find many inconveniences and deformities in 

the building, you will always, without entering , 
into any detail, condemn the architect. . 

Is the world confidered in general, and as it 
appears to us in this life, different from what a 
man, or fuch a limited being, would beforehand 
expect from a very powerful, wife, and benevo- 
lent Deity? It mutt be ftrange prejudice to affert 
the contrary.. And from thence I conclude, that 
however confiftent the world may be, allowing 
certain fuppofitions and conjectures, with the idea 
of fuch a Deity, it can never afford us an infe- 
rence concerning his exiftence. The confiftence 
ig not abfolutely denied, but only the inference. 
Conjectures, efpecially where infinity is excluded 
from the divine attributes, may perhaps be fufh- 
cient to prove a confiftence; but can never be 
foundations for any inference. 

There feem to be four circumftances on which 
depend all the greateft part of the ills that moleft 
fenfible creatures; and it is not impoflible but all. 
thefe circumftances may be neceflary and una- 
voidable: We know fo little beyond common: 
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life, or even of common life, that, with regard 
te the ceconomy of an univerfe, there is no con- 
jecture, however wild, which may not be juft; 
nor any one, however plaufible, which may nct 
be erroneous. All that belongs to human under- 
ftanding in this deep ignorance and obfcurity, is to 
be fceptical, or at leaft cautious; and not to ad- 
yait of any hypothefis whatever, much lefs of any 
which is fupported by no appearance of probabi- 
lity. Now this I affert to be the cafe with re- 
gard to all the circumftances on which it depends. 
None of them appear to human reafon in the 
Icaft degree neceflary or unavoidable; nor can 
we fuppofe them fuch without the utmoft licence 
of imagination. 

The frf circumftance which introduces evil is 
that contrivance or ceconomy of the animal crea- 
tion, by which pains as well as pleafures are em- 
ployed to excite all creatures to aCtion, and make 
them vigilant in the great work of felf-preferva- 
tion. Now pleafure alone, in its various degrees, 
feems to human underftanding fuificient for this 
purpofe. All animals might be conftantly in a 
itate of enjoyment: but when urged by any of 
the neceilitigs of nature, fuch as thirft, hunger, 
wearinefs; inftead of pain, they might feel a di- 
minution of pleafure, by which they might be 
prompted to feek that object which is neceffary to 
their fubfiftence. Men purfue pleafure as ea- 
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gerly as they avoid pain, at leaft might have been 
fo conftituted. It feems therefore plainly poflible 
to carry on the bufinefs of life without any pain. 
Why then is any animal ever rendered fufceptible 
‘of fuch a fenfation? If any animals can be free 
from it an hour, they might enjoy a perpetual 


exemption from it; and it required as particular - 


a contrivance of their organs to produce that feel- 
ing, as:to endow them with fight, hearing, or 
any of the fenfes. . Shall we conjecture that fuch 
a contrivance was necefiary, without any appear- 
ance of reafon ? and fhall we build on that con- 
jeCture as on the moft certain truth ? 

But a capacity of pain wouid not alone pro- 
duce pain, were it not for the. /feccnd-cireum- 
ftance, viz. the conducting the world by general 
laws; and this. feems no. way neceffary to a very 
perfe@t being. It is true, if every thing were 
conducted by particular volitions, the courfe of 
nature would be perpetually broken, and noman 


æ 


would employ his reafon in the conduct of life. . 
But might not other particular volitions remedy > 
this inconvenience ? In fhort, might not the De- - 
ity exterminate all ill, wherever it were to be - 


found; and produce all good, without any pre- 
paration or long progrefs of caufes and effects ? 


Befides, we muft confider, that, according to » 


the prefent ceconomy of the world, the courfe of 
nature, though fuppofed exactly regular,"yet to 
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us appears not fo; and many events are uncer- 
tain, and many difappoint our expeCtations. 
Health and ficknefs, calm and tempeft, with an 
infinite number of other accidents, whofe caufes 
are unknown and variable, have a great influence 
both on the fortunes of particular perfons, and 
on the profperity of public focietiess; and in- 
deed all human life in a manner depends on fuch 
accidents. A being, therefore, who knows the 
{fecret {prings of the univerfe, might eafily, by 
particular volitions, turn all thefe accidents to 
the good of mankind, and render the whole world 
happy, without difcovering himfelf in any opera- 
tion. Some fmall touches given to Caligula’s 
brain in his infancy might have converted him 
into a Trajan; one wave a little higher than the 
reft, by burying Cefar and his fortune in the 
ocean, might have reftored liberty to a confider- 
able part of mankind. A few fuch events as 
thefe, regularly and wifely conducted, would 
change the face of the world; and yet would no 
more feem to difturb the courfe of nature, or 
confound human condué, than the prefent occo- 
nomy of things, where the caufes are fecret, and 
variable, and compounded. 

If every thing in the univerfe be conducted by 
general laws, and if animals be fufceptible of 
pain; yet ill would be very rare, were it not for 
the third circumftance which I propofed to men- 
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tion, viz. the great frugality with which all powers 
and faculties are diftributed to every particular be- 
ing. So well adjufted are the organs and capaci- 
ties of all animals, and fo well fitted to their pre- 
fervation, that, as far as hiftory or tradition 
reaches, there appears not to be any fingle fpecies 
which has yet been extinguifhed in the univerfe. 
Every animal has the requifite endowments ; but 
the endowments are beftowed with fo ferupu- 
lous an ceconomy, that any confiderable dimi- 
nution muft entirely deftroy the creature. Where- 
ever one power is increafed, there is a propor- 
tional abatement in the others. Nature feems to 
have formed an exadi calculation of the necefh- 
ties of her creatures, and, like a rigid mafter, 
has afforded them little more powers or endow- 
ments than what are ftrictly fuficient to fupply 
thofe neceflities. An indulgent parent would 
have beftowed a large ftock, in order to guard 
againft accidents, and to fecure the happinefs and 
welfare of the creature in the moft unfortunate 
concurrence of circumftances. The Author of 
nature is inconceivably powerful: his force is fup- 
pofed great, if not altogether inexhautftible ; nor 
is there any reafon, as far as we can judge, to 
make Him obferve this ftritt frugality in His deal- 

ings with His creatures. 
In order to cure moft. of the ills of life, I re- 
quire not that man fhould have the wings of the 
eagle, 
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eagle, the fwiftnefs of the ftag, &c. I am con- 
tented to take an increafe in one fingle power or 
faculty of the foul. Let him be endowed with 
greater propenfity to induftry and labour; a more 
vigorous fpring and aétivity of mind; a more 
conftant bent to bufinefs and application. Let 
the whole fpecies poffefs naturally an equal dili- 
gence with that which many individuals are able 
to attain by habit and refleGion; and the moft be- 
neficial confequences, without any allay of ill, is 
the immediate and neceffary refult of this endow- 
ment. Almoft-all the moral as well as natural 
evils of human life arife from idlenefs, and were 
our fpecies, by the original conftitution of their 
frame, exempt from this vice or infirmity, the 
perfe&t cultivation of iand, the improvement of 
arts and manufactures, the exact execution of 
every office and duty, immediately follow; and 
men at once may fully reach that {tate of fociety, 
which is fo imperfeCtly attained, in the beft go- 
vernment. But as induftry is a power, and the 
moft valuable of any, nature feems determined, 
fuitably to her ufual maxims, to beftow it on men 
with a fparing hand; and rather to punifh him 
feverely for his deficieticy in it, than to reward 
him for his attainments. She has fo contrived his 
frame, that nothing but the moft violent neceflity 
cam oblige him to labour; and fhe employs all his 
other wants te overcoune, at leaft in part, the wan“ 
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of diligence, and to endow him with fome fhare 
of a faculty, of which fhe has thought fit naturally 
to bereave him. 

The /fcurth circumftance, whence arifes the 
mifery and ill of the univerfe, is the inaccurate 
workmanfhip of all the fprings and principles of 
the great machine of nature. It muft be acknow- 
ledged, that there are few parts of the univerfe 
which feem not to ferve fome purpofe; and whofe 
removal would not produce a vifible defect and 
diforder in the whole. The parts hang all toge- 
ther; nor can one be touched without affecting 
the reft, in a greater or lefs degree. But at the 
fame time it muft be obferved, that none of thefe 
parts or principles, however ufeful, are fo accu- 
rately adjufted, as to keep precifely within thofe 
bounds in which their utility confifts; but they 
are all of them apt, on every occafion, to run 
into the one extreme or the other. There is no- 
thing fo advantageous in the univerfe but what 
frequently becomes pernicious by its excefs or 
defect; nor has nature guarded, with the requi- 
fite accuracy, againft all diforder and confufion. 
The irregularity is never, perhaps, fo great as to 
deftroy any fpecies; but is often fufficient to in- 
volve the individuals in ruin and mifery. 

On the concurrence then of thefe four circum- 
fiances, does all, or the greateft part of natural 
evil depend. Were all living creatures incapable 
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of pain, or were the world adminiftered by parti- 
cular volitions, evil could never have found accefs 
into the univerfe: and were animals endowed with 
a large ftock of powers and faculties beyond what 
ftrict necefiity requires; or were the feveral fprings 
and principles of the univerfe fo accurately fra- 
med as to preferve always the juft temperament 
and medium; there muft have been very little ill 
in comparifon of what we feel at prefent. 

Here the Manichean fyftem occurs as a proper 
hypothefis to folve the difficulty: and, no doubt, 
in fome refpects it is very {pecious, and has more 
probability than the common hypothelis, by gi- 
ving a plaufible account of the ftrange mixture of 
good and ill which appears in life. But if we con- 
fider, on the other hand, the perfect uniformity 
and agreement of the parts of the uniyerfe, we 
fhall not difcover if it any marks of the combat 
of a malevolent with a benevolent being. ‘There 
is, indeed, an oppofition of pains and pleafures in 
the feelings of fenfible creatures: but are not all 
the operations of nature carried on by an oppofi- 
tion of principles; of hot and cold, moift and dry, 
light and heavy? The true conclufion is, that the 
original fource of all things is entirely indifferent 
to ail thefe principles; and has no more regard to 
good above ill, than to heat above cold, ox to 
drought above moifture, or to light above heavy. 

There may feur hypothefes be framed concer 
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ing the firft caufes of the univerfe: That they are 
endowed with perfect goodnefs; that they have 
perfect malice; that they are oppofite, and have 
both goodnefs and malice; ¢4at they have neither 
goodnefs nor malice. Mixt phenomena can ne- 
ver prove the two former unmixt principles. And 
the uniformity and fteadinefs of general laws feem 
to oppofe the third. The fourth, therefore, feems 
by far the moft probable. 

Allowing, what never will be believed, at leaft 
what never poflibly can be proved, that animal, 
or at leat human happinefs, in this life exceeds 
iis mifery, is to do nothing: for this is not by any 
means what we expect from Infinite Power, In- 
finite Wifdom, and Infinite Goodnefs. Why is 
there any mifery at all in the world? Not by 
chance furely. From fome caufe then. Is it from 
the intention of the Deity? But heis perfectly 
benevolent. Is it contrary to his intention? But 
he is Almighty. Nothing can fhake this reafon- 
ing; fo fhort, fo clear, fo decifive: except we af- 
fert, that thefe fubjećts exceed all human capa- 
city, and that our common meafures of truth and 
faHehood are not applicable to them. 

What is here faid of natural evil will apply to 
moral with little or no variation; and we have no 
more reafon to infer, that the rectitude of the 
Supreme Being refembles human rectitude, than 
that his benevolence refembles the human. Nay, 

at 
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it will be thought, that we have ftiil greater caufe 
to exclude from him moral fentiments, fuch as 
we feel them; fince moral evil, in the opinion of 
many, is much more predominant above moral 
good, than natural evil above natural good. But 
even though this fhould not be allowed; and 
though the virtue, which is in mankind, fhould 
be acknowledged much fuperior to the vice; yet 
fo long as there is any vice at all in the univerfe, 
it will be very difficult to account for it. We 
muft aflign a caufe for it, without having recourfe 
to the firft caufe. But every effect muft have a 
caufe, and that caufe another: you muft either 
carry on the progreflion in infinitum, or ret on 
that original principle who is the ultimate caufe 
of all things. Hue. 


CAUSES AND EFFECTS DISCOVERABLE, NOT 
BY REASON, BUT BY EXPERIENCE. 


THE knowledge of caufes and effeCts is not 
an any inftance attained by reafonings è priori; 
but arifes entirely from experience, when we 
find that any particular objects are conftantly 
conjoined with each other. Adam, though his 
rational faculties be fuppofed, at the very firft, 
entirely perfect, could not have inferred from 
the fluidity and tranfparency of water, that it 
would fuffocate him, or from the light and 
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warmth of fire that it would confume him. No 
object ever difcovers, by the qualities which ap- 
pear to the fenfes, either the caufes which pro- 
duced it, or the effeéts which will arife from it; 
nor can our reafon, unafhifted by experience, ever 
draw any inferences concerning real exiftence and 
matter of fact. Prefent two {mooth pieces of 
marble to a man who has no tincture of natural 
philofophy: he will never difcover, that they 
will adhere together in fuch a manner as to re- 
guire great force to feparate them in a direét line, 
while they make fo {mall a refiftance to a lateral 
preflure. No man imagines that the explofion of 
gunpowder, or the attraction of the load{tone, could 
ever be difcovered by arguments à prisri. Who 
will aflert, that he can give the ultimate reafons 
why milk or bread is proper nourifhment for a 
man, not for a lion or a tyger ?—Were any ob- 
ject prefented to us, and were we required to 
pronounce concerning the effet which will re- 
fult from it, without confulting paft obfervation, 
after what manner muft the mind proceed in 
this operation? It muft invent or imagine fome 
event, which it afcribes to the objet as its 
effect; and it is plain that this invention muft be 
arbitrary. The mind can never poflibly find the 
efect in the fuppofed caufe by the moft accurate 
{crutiny and examination: For the effect is to- 
tally different from the caufe; and confequently 
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can never be difcovered in it. A ftone raifed in- 
to the air, and left without any fupport, immedi- 
ately falls; but to confider the matter 2 priori, is 
there any thing we difcover in this fituation which 
can beget the idea of a downward, rather than 
an upward, or any other motion, in the ftone? 
—In a word, then, every effect is a diftinét event 
from its caufe. It could not, therefore, be difco- 
vered in the caufe; and the firft invention or con- 
ception of it ù priori muft be entirely arbitrary. 
And even after it is fuggefted, the conjunction 
of it with the caufe muft appear equally arbitrary ; 
fince there are always many other effets which, 
to reafon, muft feem fully as confiftent and na- 
tural. In vain, therefore, fhould we pretend to 
determine any fingle event, or infer any caufe or 
efet, without the affiftance of obfervation and 
experience. ‘The utmoft effect of human reafon 
is, to reduce the principles produCtive of natural 
phenomena to a greater fimplicity, and to refolve 
the many particular effects into a few general 
caufes, by means of reafoning from analogy, 
experience, and -obiervation. But the caufes of 
thefe general caufes, the ultimate fprings and 
principles of nature, are totally fhut up from hu- 
man curiofity and inquiry. 

Hume. 
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THe FOUNDATION oF ALL CoNcCLUSICNS 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 


Nature has kept us at a great diflance from 
all her fecrets, and has afforded us only the know- 
ledge of a few fuperficial qualities of objects; 
while the conceals from us thofe powers and prin- 
ciples on which the influence of thefe objeéts en- 
tirely depends. Our fenfes inform us of the co- 
lour, weight, and confiftence of bread; but nei- 
ther fenfe nor reafon ever can inform us of thofe 
qualities which fit it for the nourifhment and fup- 
port of a human body. Sight, or feeling, con- 
veys an idea of the actual motion of bodies: but 
as to that wonderful force or power, which would 
carry on a moving body for ever in a continued 
change of place, and which bodies never lofe but 
by communicating it to others; of this we cannot 
form the moft diftant conception. But notwith- 
ftanding this ignorance of natural powers and 
principles, we always prefume, where we fee like 
fenfible qualities, that they have like fecret powers, 
and expect, that effects, fimilar to thefe which 
we have experienced, will follow from them. If 
a body of like colour and confiftence with that of 
bread, which we have formerly eat, be prefented 
to us, we make no {cruple of repeating the expe- 
riment; and forefee, with certainty, like nourith- 
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ment and fupport. But it is allowed on all hands, 
that there is no known connection between thie 
fenfible qualities and the fecret powers; and con- 
fequently, that the mind is not led to form fuch 
a conclufion concerning their conftant and regu- 
lar conjunction, by any thing which it knows of 
their nature. As to paft experience, it can be al- 
lowed to give dire& and certain information only 
of thofe precife obje€ts, and that prectfe period of 
time, which fell under its cognizance. The bread, 
which I formerly eat, nourifhed me; that is, a 
body of fuch fenfible qualities was at that time 
endued with fuch fecret powers: But does it fol- 
low, that other bread muft alfo nourifh me at an- 
other time; and that like fenfible qualities muft 
always be attended with like fecret powers? The 
coniequence feems nowife neceflary. -Thefe two 
prepofitions are far from being the fame, J have 
found fuch an obje has always been attended with 
fuch an efr; and, I forefee, that other objets, 
which are in appearance fimilar, will be attended 
with fimilar effets. ‘The one propofition is, in 
fact, always inferred from the other: But this 
inference is not made by a chain of reafoning. If 
this conclufion were formed by reafon, it would 
be as perfect at firft; and upon one inftance, as 
after ever fo long a courfe of experience. But the 
cafe is far otherwife. Nothing is fo like as eggs; 
yet no one, on account of this apparent fimila- 
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rity, expects the fame tafte and) relifh in all of 

them. It is only after a long courfe of uniform 

experiments in any kind that we attain a firm re- 

liance and fecurity with regard to a particular 

event. This inference is net intuitive; neither is 

it demonftrative. That there are no demonttrative 

arguments in the cafe, feems evident; fince itim- 

plies no contradiction, that the courfe of nature 

may change, and that an obje&t, feemingly like 

thofe we have experienced, may be attended -with 

different and contrary effects. Is it not clearly 

and diftin@tly to be conceived, that a body. fall- 

ing from the clouds, and which, in all other re- 

{pects refembles fnow, has yet the tafte of falt, . 
or feeling of fire? Is there any more intelligible 

propofition, than to affirm, that all the trees. will 

flourith in December and Fanuary, and decay in 

May and Fune? Now, whatever is intelligible, 

and can be diftinétly conceived, implies.no con- 

tradition, and can never be proved falfe by any. 
demonflrative arguments or abitract reafoning à? 
‘priori. 

If we be therefore engaged by arguments to put 
truft in paft experience, and make. it the ftand-- 
ard of our future judgment; thefe arguments mutt 
be probable only, or fuch as regard matter of 
fa& and real exiftence: but all arguments con- 
cerning exiftence are founded on the relation of 
caufe and effect; and our knowledge of that re-- 
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lation is derived entirely from experience; and all 
our experimental conclufions proceed upon the 
fuppofition, that the future will be conformable 
to the paft. To endeavour, therefore, the proof 
of this laft fuppofition by probable arguments, or 
arguments regarding exiftence, is begging the que- 
ftion. 

All arguments or inferences from experience 
fuppofe, as their foundation, that the future will 
refemble the paft; and that fimilar powers will 
be conjoined with. fmilar fenfible qualities. If 
there be any fufpicion that the courfe of nature 
may change, and that the paft may be no rule 
for the future, ail experience becomes ufelefs, and 
can give rife to no inference or conclufion. It is 
impoMible, therefore, that any arguments from 
experience can prove this refemblance of the paft 
to the future; fince- all thefe arguments are found- 
ed on a fuppofition of this refemblance. Let the 
courie of things be allowed hitherto ever fo regu 
Jar; that alone, without fome new argument cr 
inference, proves not, that for the future it will 
continue fo. In vain do we pretend to have 
learned the nature of bodies from.our paft expe» 
rience. Their fecret nature, and confequently all 
their effects and influence, may change, without 
any change in their fenfible qualities. ‘This hap- 
pens fometunes, and with regard to fome objects: 
why may it not happen always, and with regard 
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to all objects? There is no logic, or procefs of ar- 
gument, which can fecure us again{t this fuppo- 
fition. 

In all reafoning, therefore, from experience, 
there is a ftep taken by the mind, which is not efta- 
blifhed by any argument or procefs of the under- 
{ftanding. But if the mind be not engaged by ar- 
gument to make this ftep, it muft be induced by 
fome other principle of equal weight and. autho- 
rity; and that principle will preferve its influence 
as Jong as human nature remains the fame. Sup- 
nofe a perfon, though endowed with the ftrongeft 
faculties of reafon and reflection, to be brought 
on a fudden into this world: he would, indeed, 
immediately obferve a continual. fucceflion of ob- 
jects, and one event following. another; but he 
would not be able to difcover any thing further. 
He would not be able by any reafoning to reach 
the idea of caufe and effet; fince the: particular 
powers, by which all natural operations are per- 
formed, never appear to the fenfes; nor is it rea» 
fonable to conclude, merely becaufe one event, in 
one inftance precedes another, that therefore the 
one is the caufe, the other the effect. Their con- 
junction may be arbitrary and cafual. There may 
be no reafon to infer the exiftence of the one 
from the appearance of the other. And, in a word, 
fuch a perfon without more experience, could ne- 
ver employ his conjecture or reafoning. concern- 
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ing any matter of fact, or be-affured of any thing 
beyond what was immediately: prefent to his me- 
mory or fenfes. 

Suppofe again, that he has aequired more 
experience, and has lived fo long in the world 
as to have obferved fimilar: objets or events to 
be conftantly conjoined together; what is the 
confequence of this experience '—He immedi- 
ately infers the exiftence of the one object from 
the appearance of the other.. Yet he has not, by 
all his experience, acquired any idea or know- 
ledge of the fecret power by which the one ob- 
ject produces the others nor is it by any procefs. 
of reafoning he is engaged to draw this inference. 
But ftill he finds. himfelf determined to it: and 
though he fhould be convinced that his. under- 
ftanding has:no part in the operation, he would 
nevertheiefs continue in the fame courfe of think- 
ing. To this he is determined by cuffom or habit. 
For wherever the repetition of any particular act. 
or operation produces a propenfity to renew the 
fame aft or operation, without being impelled by 
any reafoning or procefs of the under{tanding, we 
always fay, that.this propenfity is the effect.of cu- 
ftom. Cuflom, then, is the great guide of human į 
life.. It is that prineiple alane which renders our 
experience ufeful to us; and makes-us expect for 
the future a fimilar train of events with. thofe 
which have appearediin the paft: Having found, 

in 
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in many inftances, that any two kinds of objects, 
flame and heat, fnow and cold, have always been 
conjoined together; if flame or {now be prefented 
anew to our fenfes, the mind is carried by cuftom 
to expect heat or cold; and to believe that fuch a 
quality does exift, and will difcover itfelf upon a 
nearer approach. This belief is the neceflary con- 
fequence of placing the mind in fuch circum- 
ftances. It is an operation of the foul, when we 
are fo fituated as unavoidably to feel the pafhon 
of love when we receive benefits; or hatred, when 
we meet with injuries. All thefe operations are 
a fpecies of natural inftin€ts, which no reafoning 
or procefs of the thought and underftanding is 
able either to produce or to prevent! 
HuMeE. 


Tue Existence or EXTERNAL Opsjecrs 
ONLY PROBABLE. 


WHOEVER will be fatisfied with evidence only, 
can hardly be fure of any thing except his own 
exiftence. How could he, for example, be con- 
vinced of that of other bodies? For cannot God, 
by his omnipotence, make the fame impreflions 
on our fenfes as the prefence of the objects would 
excite? And if we grant, that the Deity can do 
this, how can it be affirmed, that he does not em- 
ploy his power in this manner; and that the whole 
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univerfe is nothing more than a mere phenome- 
non? Befides, as we are affected in our dreams 
by the fame fenfation we fhould feel were the ob- 
ject prefent, how can it be proved, that our life 
is not one continued dream? I would not be un- 
derftood from hence to deny the exiftence of bo- 
dies, but only to fhow that we have lefs affurance 
of it than of our own exiftence. And as truth 
is an indivifible point, we cannot fay of a certain 
fact, that it is more or lefs true: It is therefore 
evident, that if we are more certain of our own 
exiftence than that of other bodies, the exiftence 
of the latter is no more than a probability. It is, 
indeed, a very great probability; and with regard 
to the conduét of life, equivalent to evidence; not- 
withftanding which, it is only a probability. 
HELVETIUVS. 


FABULOUS STORIES. ott 


DIFFICULTY OF DETECTING FABULOUS 
STORIES. 


HE difficulty of deteéting falfehood in any 
private, or even public hiftory, at the time 
and place where it is faid to happen, is very great; 
but much more fo where the fcene is removed to 
ever fo fmall a diftance. Even a court of judica- 
ture, with all the authority, accuracy, and judge- 
ment which they can employ, find themfelves of- 
ten at a lofs to diftinguifh beeween truth and 
falfehood in the molt recent aétions. But the 
matter never comes to any iflue, if trufted to the 
common method of altercation, and debate, and 
flying rumours; efpecially when mens paflions 
have taken party on either fide. 
In the infancy of new religions, the wife and 
learned 
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learned commonly efteem the matter too incon- 
fiderable to deferve their attention and regard: 
And when afterwards they would willingly detec 
the cheat, in order to undeceive the deluded mul- 
titude, the feafon is now paft, and the records 
and witneffes, which might clear up the matter, 
have perifhed beyond recovery. No means of de- 
teCtion remain but thofe which muft be drawn 
from the very teftimony itfelf of the reporters: 
and thefe, though always fufficient with the judi- 
cious and knowing, are commonly too fine to fall 
under the comprehenfion of the vulgar. 


Matrers or FACT NOT DEMONSTRATIVELY 
CERTAIN. 


ALL the objects of human reafon and inquiry 
may be naturally divided into two kinds, viz. 
Relations of ideas, and matters of fa Of the 
firft kind are the fciences of geometry, algebra, 
and arithmetic; and, in fhort, every affirmation 
which is either, intuitively or demonftratively 
certain. Propofitions of this kind are difcoverable 
by the mere operation of thought, without depen- 
dence on what is any where exiftent in the uni- 
verfe. Matters of fact, which are the fecond ob- 
jects of human reafon, are not afcertained in the 
fame manner; nor is our evidence of their truth, 
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however great, of a like nature with the forego- 
ing. The contrary of every matter of fact is ftill 
poflible, becaufe it can never imply a contradic- 
tion; and is conceived by the mind with equal fa- 
cility and diftinétnels, as if ever fo conformable 
to reality. That the fun will not rife to-morrow, 
is no lefs intelligible a propofition, and implies no 
more contradiction, than the affirmation that it 
will rife. We thould in vain, therefore, attempt 
to demonttrate its fallehood.. Were it demon- 
{tratively falfe, it would imply a contradiction; 
and could never be diltin@ly conceived by the 
mind. Hume. 


Tue NATURE or our REASONINGS CON- 
CERNING Mavtrrers or FACT. 


ALL reafonings concerning matters of fact, 
feem to be founded in the relation of caufe and 
effect. By means of that relation alone, we can 
go beyond the evidence of our memory and fenfes. 
If you were'to afk a man, why he believes any 
matter of fact which is abfent; for inftance, that 
his friend is in the country, or in France? he 
would give you a reafon: and this reafon would 
be fome other fa&, asa letter received from him, 
or the knowledge of his former refolutions and 
promifes. A man finding a watch, or any other 
machine, in a defert iland, would conclude that 
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there had once been men in that ifland. All cur 
reafonings concerning fact are of the fame nature. 
And here it is conftantly fuppofed, that there is 
a relation between the prefent fat and that infer- 
red from it. Were there nothing to bind them 
together, the inference would be entirely, preca- 
rious. ‘The hearing of an articulate voice and ra- 
tional difcourfe in the dark, aflures us of the pre- 
fence of fome perfon. Why? Becaufe thefe are 
the effects of the human fhape and fabric, and 
clofely connected with it. If we anatomize all 
the other reafonings of this nature, we fhall find, 
that they are founded on caufe and effects. and 
that this relation is either near or remote, direct 
or collateral, Heat and light are collateral effects 
of fire; and the one effect may juftly be inferred 
from the other. Hu ME. 
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THERE being many things wherein we have 
very imperfect notions, er none at all; and 
other things, of whofe paft, prefent, or future 
exiftence, by the natural ufe cf our faculties, we 
can have no knowledge at all; thefe, as being 
beyond the difcovery of our natural faculties, 
and above reafon, are, when revealed, the pro- 
“per, matter of faith. Thus, that part of the angels 
rabelied againit God, and thereby loft their firft 
happy 
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happy ftate; and that the dead fhall rife, and live 
again : thefe, and the like, being beyond the dif- 
covery of our reafon, are purely matters of faith; 
with which reafon has dire@tly nothing to do. 
But fince God, in giving us the light of reafon, 
has not thereby tied up his hands from affording 
us, when he thinks ft, the light of revelation in 
any of thofe matters, wherein our natural fa- 
culties are able to give a probable determination; 
revelation, where God has been pleafed to give it, 
muft carry it againft the probable conjectures of 
reafon: Becaufe the mind, not being certain of 
the truth of what it does not evidently know, but 
only yielding to the probability that appears in it, 
is bound to give up its afent tc fuch a teiliraony ; 
which, it is fatisied, comes from one who cannot 
err, and will not. deceive. But yet it fiil belongs 
to reafon to judge of the truth of its being a re- 
velation, and of the fignification of the words 
wherein it is delivered. Indeed, if any thing fall 
be thought revelation which is contrary to the 
plain principles of reafon, and the evident know- 
ledge the mind has of its own ciear and diftin® 
ideas; there reafon muft be hearkened to, as to 
a matter within its province: fince a man can 
never have fo certain a knowledge, that a propo-' 
fition which contradicts the clear principles and 
evidence of his own knowledge, was divinely re- 
vealed, or that he underftands the words rightly 
Daz WECTC= 
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wherein it is delivered, as ke has that the con- 
trary is true: and fo is bound to confider and 
judge of it as a matter of reafon, and not fwallow 
it, without examination, as a matter of faith. 

Firft, Whatever propofition is revealed, of whofe 
truth our mind, by its natural faculties and no- 
tions, cannot judge; that is purely matter of faith, 
and above reafon. 

Secondly, All propofitions, whereof the mind, 
by the ufe of its natural faculties, can come to 
determine and judge from naturally acquired 
ideas, are matter of reafon; with this difference 
ftili, that in thofe concerning which it has but 
an uncertain evidence, and fo is perfuaded of 
their truth only upon probable grounds, which 
{till admit a pofhibility of the contrary to be true, 
without doing violence to the certain evidence of 
its own knowledge, and overturning the prin- 
ciples of all reafon ; in fuch probable propofitions, 
I fay, an evident revelation ought to determine 
our affent even againft probability. For where 
the principles of reafon have not evidenced a 
proepofition to be certainly true or falfe, there 
clear revelation, as another principle of truth, 
and ground of affent, may determine; and fo it 
may be matter of faith, and be alfo above reafon. 
Becaufe reafon, in that particular matter, being 
able to reach no higher than probability, faith 
gave the determination where reafon came fhort; 

and 
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and revelation difcovered on which fide the truth 
lay. 

Thus far the dominion of faith reaches, and! 
that without any violence or hinderance to rea- 
fon; whichis not injured or difturbed, but ailifted 
and improved, by new difcoveries.of truth coming 
from the'eternal fountain of all knowledge. What- 
ever God hath revealed, is certainly true; no 
doubt can be made of it.. This is the proper 
object of faith: but whether it be a divine revela- - 
tion or no, reafon muft judge; which can never 
permit the mind to reject a greater evidence to 
embrace. what is lefs evident, nor allow it to en- - 
tertain probability in oppofition to knowledge and 
certainty.. There can be no evidence, that any 
traditional revelation is of divine criginal, in 
the words we receive it, and in the fenfe we 
underftand it, fo clear and fo certain, as that of 
the principles. of reafon : and therefore nothing 
that is contrary to, and inconfiftent with the clear 
and felf-evident dictates of reafon, has a right to 
be urged or affented to as a matter of faith, 
wherein reafon hath nothing to do. Whatfoever 
is divine revelation, ought to-over-rule all our 
opinions, prejudices, and intereft, and hath a 
right to be received with full affent. Such a 
fubmiffion as this, of our reafon to faith, takes . 
not away the land-marks of knowledge; this 
fhakes not the foundations of reafon, but leaves 
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us that ufe of our faculties for which they were 
given us. Locks. 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


Beier or difbelief can neither be a virtue cr 
a crime in any one who ufed the beft means in 
his power of being informed. If a propofition is 
evident, we cannot avoid believing it; and where 
is the merit or piety of a neceffary affent ? If it 
is not evident, we cannot help reje€ting it, cr 
doubting of it; and where is the crime of not 
performing impoflibilities, or not believing what 
does not appear to us to be true? 
WHITBY. 


FAITH anp REASON. 


IF the provinces of faith and reafon are nct 
kept diftinét by thefe boundaries, there will, in 
matters of religion, be no room for reafon at all; 
and thofe extravagant opinions and ceremonies 
that are to be found in the feveral religions of 
the world, will not deferve to be blamed. For 
to this crying up of faith, in oppofition to reafon, 
we may, I think, in good meafure, afcribe thofe 
abfurdities that fill almoft all the religions which 
poffefs and divide mankind. For men having 
been principied with an opinion, that they muft 

not 
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not coniult reafon in the things of religion, how- 
ever apparently contradictory to common fenfe, 
and the very principles of all their knowledge, 
have let loofe their fancies and natural fuperfti- 
tion ; and have been by them led into fo ftrange 
opinions and extravagant practices in religion, 
that a confiderate man cannot but ftand amazed 
at their follies, and judge them, fo far from being 
acceptable to the great and wife God, that he 
cannot avoid thinking then ridiculous and offern- 
five to a fober good man. So that in effect re- 
ligion, which fhould moft diftinguifh us from 
beafts; and ought moft peculiarly to elevate us, 
as rational creatures, above brutes; is that where- 
in men often appear moft irrational and more 
fenfelefs than beafts themfelves. Credo, quia im- 
poffisile eft, “I believe, becaufe it is impoflible,” 
might in a good man pafs for a fally of zeal; but 
would prove a very ill rule for men to choofe 


their opinions or religion by. 
* 


FAME. 


A MAN, whofe talents and genius give him the 
«confcioufnefs of deferving reputation, may let 
the public voice alone. He need not trouble 
himfelf in di€tating what it {hall determine; 
but wait, if I may fay fo, for future fame to 

come 
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come and take his orders. He will foon put to 
filence every inferior voice, as the force of the 
fundamental found in a concord deftroys every 
diffonance which tends to alter the harmony.— 
We mutt a€t in fame as cautioufly as in ficknefs; 
impatience is. fatal in either of them. How 
many men are there diftinguifhed for their rare 
endowments, to whom we may apply the rebuke 
formerly made to a Carthaginian general: « The 
gods do not give all talents to one; you have 
« that. of obtaining a victory, but not that of 
“ ufing it.” Renown is a kind of game at com- 
merce, where chance fometimes gets a fortune 5 
but where. merit acquires, in general, more 
certain gains; provided, that while it ufes the 
tricks of gamefters, it does not expofe itfelf to 
be betrayed by them. But it is too frequently 
confidered as a mere lottery, where perfons ima- 
gine they make their fortunes by inventing falfe 
tickets. D’ALEMBDRT. 


ORIGIN OF THE LOVE oF FAME. 


Our opinions of all kinds are flrongly affected 
‘by fociety and fympathy; and it is almoftimpof- 
fible for us to fupport any principle or fentiment 
again{t the univerfal confent of every one with 
whom we have any friendfhip or correfpondence. 
But of all our opinions, thofe, which we form 

in 
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in our own favour, however lofty or prefuming, 
are at bottom the fraileft, and the moft eafily 
fhaken by the contradiGtion and oppofition of 
others. Our great concern, in this cafe, makes 
us foon alarmed, and keeps our paffions upon 
the watch; our confcioufnefs of partiality full 
makes us dread a miftake. And the very difi- 
culty of judging concerning an object, which is 
never fet at a due diftance from us, nor is feen 
in a proper point of view, makes us hearken 
anxioufly to the opinions of others, who are bet- 
ter qualified to form juft opinions concerning us. 
Hence that ftrong love of fame with which all 
mankind are pofleffed. It is in order to fix and 
confirm their favourable opinion of themfelves, 
not from any original paffion, that they feek the 
applaufes of others. And when a man defires to 
be praifed, it is for the fame reafon that a 
beauty is pleafed with furveying herfelf in a fa- 
vourable looking-glafs, and feeing the reflection 
of her own charms. 

Hume. 


FANATICIS™M. 


TPaNATICISM is to fuperftition what a delirium 
is to a fever, and fury to anger: He who has ec- 
ftafies and vifions, who takes dreams for realities, 
and his imagination for prophecies, is an enthu- 
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fiat; and he ‘who flicks not at fupperting his 
folly by murder, is a fanatic. 
The only remedy for this infectious difeafe is 
a philofophical temper, which fpreading through 
fociety, at length foftens manners, and obviates 
the excefles of the diftemper; for whenever it gets 
ground, the beft way is to fly from it, and flay 
till the air is purified. The laws and religion are 
no prefervative againit this mental peftilence. Re- 
ligion, fo far from being a faiutary aliment in 
thefe cafes, in infeéted brains becomes poifon. 
The laws iikewife have proved very ineffectual 
again{t this fpiritual rage 5 it is indeed like read- 
ing an ordex of council to a lunatic.’ The crea- 
tures are firmly perfuaded that the fpirit by which 
they are actuated is above all laws, and that their 
enthufiafm is the only law they are to regard. 
What can be anfwered to a perfon who tells 
you, that he had rather obey God than men; 
and who, in confequence of that choice, is cer- 
tain of gaining heaven by cutting your throat ? 
The leaders of fanatics, and who put the dag- 
ger into their hands, are ufually defigning knaves; 
they are likethe old man of the mountain, who, 
according to hiftory, gave weak perfons a foretafte 
of the jeys of paradife, promifing them an eternity 
of fuch enjoyments, provided they would go and 
murder all thofe whom he fhould name to them. 
In the whole world, there has been but one re- 
ligion: 
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ligion clear of fanaticifm, which is that of the 
Chinefe literati. As to the fe€ts of philofophers, 
inftead of being infected with this peftilence, they 
were a ready and fure prefervative againft it: for 
the effect of philofophy is to compofe the foul, 
and fanaticifm is incompatible with tranquillity. 

VOLTAIRE, 


Tar PuNisHMENT or FANATICISM. 


PAINFUL: and corporal punifhnients fhould 
never be applied to fanaticifi ; for, being found- 
ed on pride, it glories in perfecution. Infamy 
and ridicule only fhould be employed againft fa- 
natics: if thé firft, their pride will be overba- 
lanced by the pride of the people; and we may 
judge of the power of the fecond, if we confider 
that even truth is obliged to fummon all her force 
when attacked by error armed by ridicule. Thus 
by oppofing one paflion to another, and opinion 
to opinion, a wile legiflator puts an end to the 
admiration of the populace, occafioned by a falfe 
principle, the original abfurdity of which is veil- 
-ed by fome well-deduced confequenees. 

This is the method to avoid confounding the 
immutable relations of things, or oppofing naiure; 
whofe a€tions not being limited by time, but opes 
rating inceflantly, overturn and deftroy all thefe 
vain regulations which contradict her laws. It 
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is not only in the fine arts’ that the imitatioh of 
nature is the fundamental principle; it is the 
fame in found policy, which is no ether than the 
art of uniting and directing to the fame end the 
natural and immutable fentiments of mankind. 
BECCARIA. 


FILIAL ArFECTION. 


Tue bond that ties children to their parents 
is lefs {trong than commonly imagined. Nothing 
is more common in Europe than to fee children 
defert their parents, when they become cld, in- 
firm, incapable of labour, and forced tc fubfift 
by beggary. We fee, in the country, one father 
nourifh feven or eight children; but feven or 
eight children are not fuflicient to nourifh one fa- 
ther. If all children be not fo unnatural, if fome 
of them have affection and humanity, it is to 
education and example they owe that humanity. 
Nature, no doubt, defigned that gratitude and 
habit fhould form in man a fort of gravitation, 
by which they fhould be impelled to a love of 
their parents; but it has alfo defigned that man 
fhould have, in the natural defire of independ- 
ence, a repulfive power, which fhould diminifh 
the too great force of that gravitation. From 
hence perhaps comes the proverb, founded on 

2 common 
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cemmon and coniftant obfervation, That the dove 
of parents defcends, and does not remount. 
HELVETIUS. 


TINAL Causes. 


A MAN mutt be (it feems) tark mad to deny 
that the ftomach is made for digeftion, the eye to 
fee, and the ear to hear.—QOn the other hand, he 

ault be ftrangely attached to final caufes to af- 
firm, that ftone was made to build houfes, and 
that China breeds filk worms to furnifh Europe 
with fattin.—But it is faid, if God has manifeftly 
made one thing with defign, he had a defign in 
every thing. To allow a Providence in one cafe, 
and deny it in another, is ridiculous. Whatever 
is made, was forefeen and arranged; now every 
arrangement has its object, every effett its caufe : 
therefore every thing is equally the refult or the 
product of a final caufe: therefore it is equally 
true to fay, that nofes were made to wear fpec- 
tacles, and fingers to be decorated with diamonds, 
as it is true to fay, that the ears have been made 
to hear founds, and the eyes to receive light. 

This difficulty, I apprehend, may be eafily 
cleared up, when the effects are invariably the 
fame in all times and places; when fuch uniform 
effets are independent of the beings they apper- 
tain to, there then is evidently a final caufe.— All 
animals have eyés, and they fee; all have ears, 
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and they hear; all a mouth, with which they 
eat; a tomach, or fomething fimilar, by which 
they digeft; all an orifice, which voids the excre- 
ments; all an inftrument of generation; and 
thefe natural gifts operate in them without the 
intervention of any art. Here are clear demon- 
ftrations of final caufes ; and to contradiét fo uni- 
verfal a truth, would be to pervert cur faculty of 
thinking.—But it is not in all places, nor at all 
times, that ftones form edifices; all nofes do not 
wear fpectacles ; all fingers have not a ring; nor 
are all legs -covered with filk ftockings: there- 
fore a filk-worm is not made to cover my legs, as 
your mouth is made to eat, &c. Thus there are 
effets produced by final caufes ; but withal many 
which cannot come within that appellation. But 
both one and the other are equally agreeable to 
the plan of a general providence; for certainiy 
nothing comes to pafs in oppofition te it, or fo 
much as without it. Every particular within the 
compafs of nature is uniform, immutable, and 
the immediate work of their Author. Men were 
not effentially created to butcher one another; 
but the compofition we are made of is frequently 
productive of maffacres, as it produces calum- 
nies, vanities, perfecutions, and impertinences : 
not that the formation of man is precifely the 
final caufe of our follies and brutalitics; a final 
caufe being univerfal and invariable, in all places, 
. and 
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and at all times. The crimes and abfurdities of 
the human mind are, neverthelefs, in the eternal 
order of things. In threfhing corn, the flail is 
the final caufe of the grain’s feparation; but if 
the flail, threfhing the corn, deftroys a thoufand 
infe€ts, this is not from. any determinate will of 
mine, neither is it mere chance: thefe infects 
were at that time under my flail; and it was de- 
termined they were to be there, that is, it was 
confequential to the nature of things. 

The inftruments given to us by nature cannot 
be final caufes, ever in motion, and infallible in 
their effect. The eyes, given us for fight, are 
not always open; every fenfe has its intervals of 
reft, and its exertion is frequently prevented by 
extraneous caufes; neverthelefs the final caufe 
fubfifts, and as foon as it is free will act. 

VOLTAIRE. 


FLATTERY. 


Every body hates praife when he believes it 
to be falfe; people then love flatterers only in the 
quality of fincere admirers. Under this it is im- 
poffible not to love them; becaufe every one be- 
lieves that his a€tions are laudable and worthy of 
praife. Whoever difdains elogiums, fuffers at 
leaft people to praife him on this account. When 
they deteft a flatterer, it is becaufe they know 
him to be fuch. — In flattery, it is not the praile, 
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but the falfehood, which hocks us. J£ the man 
of fenfe appears little fenfible of elogiums, it is 
becaufe he more frequently perceives the falfe- 
hood: but let an artful flatterer praife, perfift m 
prailing him, and fometimes feem to cenfure 
with the elogiums he beftows; and even the man 
cf the greateft fenfe and penetration will, fooner 
or later, be his dupe. This tafte derives its fource 
from a vanity common to all men. Every man, 
therefore, would be praifed and flattered; but all 
would not have it done in the fame manner; and 
itis only in this particular that the difference be- 
tween them confilts. Of all praifes the moft flat- 
tering and delicate is, without difpute, that which 
moft evidently proves our own excellence. What 
gratitude do we owe to thofe who difcover to us 
defects: that, without being prejudicial to us, af- 
fure us of cur fuperiority? Of all flattery this is 
the moft artful. HELVETIUvS. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


FRIENDSHIP is a tacit contract between two 
- fenfible and virtuous fouls: I fay fenfible; for a 
monk, a hermit, may not be wicked, yet live a 
ftranger to friendfl:ip. Ladd virtuous; for the 
wicked have only accomplices, the voluptuous 
have companions, the defigning have affociates, 
the men of bufinefs have partners, the politicians 

form 
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form a faétious band, the bulk of idle men have 
connections, princes have courtiers; but virtuous 
men alone have friends. Cethegus was Catiline’s 
accomplice, and Mæcenas was Oétavius’s cours 
tier; but Cicero {was Atticus’s friend. What 
is implied in this contract between two tender 
and ingenuous fouls? Its obligations are ftronger 
and weaker, according to their degree of fenfibi- 
lity, and the number of good offices performed. 

VOLTAIRE. 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


Love implies want, and there is no friendfhip 
without it; for this would be an effet without a 
caufe. All men have not the fame wants; and 
therefore the friendihip that fubfifts between them 
is founded on different motives: fome want plea- 
fure or money, others credit; thofe converfation, 
and thefe a confident to whom they may difburthen 
their hearts. There are confequently friends of 
money, of intrigue, of the mind, and of misfor- 
tune. In friendfhip, as in love, people form the 
the moft romantic ideas; they always fearch for 
the hero, and every inftant think they have found 
him. Weare never fo violently affected with the- 
virtues of a man as when we firft fee him; for 
as cuftom renders us infenfible to perfonal beau- 
ties, a good underftanding, and even the quali- 
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ties of the foul, we are never fo ftrongly agitated 
_ as by the pleafure of furprife. We generally love 
a man while we know little of him, and are defi- 
sous of knowing him better; but no fooner is 
this curiofity fatisfied, than we are difgufted. In 
confidering friendfhip as a reciprocal want, it cari- 
not but be acknowledged, that it is very difficult 
for the fame wants, and confequently for the 
fame friendihip, to fubfift between two men for 
a long courfe of time; and therefore nothing is 
more uncommon than friendfhip of a long ftand- 
ing. The circumftances in which two friends 
ought to be found being once given, and their 
characters known; if they are ever to quarrel, 
there is no doubt but that a man of penetration, 
by forefeeing the time when thefe two men would 
ceafe to be reciprocally of ufe to each other, 
might calculate the moment when their rupture 
would happen, as an aftronomer calculates the 
‘time of an eclipfe. We ought not, however, to 
confound with friendship the chains of habit, the 
refpectful efteem felt for an acknowledged friend, 
or that happy point of honour, fo ufeful to fo- 
ciety, that makes us keep an acquaintance with 
thofe whom we call our friends. We perform 
the fame fervices for them as we did when they 
filled us with the warmeft fenfations, though in 
reality we do not want their company.—Friend- 
fhip fuppofes a want; and the more this want is 
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felt, the more lively will be the friendfhip ; the 
want is then the meafure of the fenfation. A 
man and woman efcaping fhipwreck, fave them- 
felves on a defert ifland; where, having no hope 
of ever feeing their native country, they are for- 
ced to bend their mutual affiftance, to defend 
themfelves from the wild beafts, to enjoy life, 
and to efcape defpair: no frrendfhip can be more 
warm than that between this man and woman, 
who perhaps would have hated each other had 
they remained at Paris. If one of them happens to 
perifh, the other has really loft the half of himfelf : 
no grief can equal his; a perfon muft dwell alone 
on a defert ifland, who can be fenfible of all its 
violence. The unfortunate are in general the molt 
tender friends; united by their reciprocal diftref- 
fes, they enjoy, while condoling the misfortune 
of a friend, the pleafure of being affected with 
their own. What is true of circumfiances, is alfo 
true of characters; there are fome who cannot 
live without a friend. The firft are, thofe of a 
weak and timid difpofition, who, in their whole 
conduét, never conclude on any thing without the 
advice and afliftance of others. Whe fecond are, 
the perfons of a gloomy; fevere, and tyrannical 
difpofition, who are warm friends of thofe over 
whom they vent their {fpleem: thefe are like one 
of the wives of Socrates, who, at the news of 
the death of that great man, became more incon- 
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folable than the fecond, who being of a mild and 
amiable temper, loft in Socrates only an hufband; 
while the other loft in him the martyr of her ca- 
pricious temper, and the only man who could 
bear with it. If we loved a friend only for him- 
felf, we fhould never confider any thing but his 
happinefé; we fhould not reproach him for being 
fo long without feeing or writing to us; we fhould 
fay that he had probably fpent his time more a- 

greeably, and fhould rejoice in his happinefs. 
Men have taken great pains to repeat after each 
other, that thofe ought not to be reckoned in the 
lift of friends whofe interefted views make them 
love us only for our ability to ferve them. This 
kind of friendfhip is certainly not the meft flat- 
tering ; but it is neverthelefs a real friendfhip. 
Men, for,inftance, love in a minifter of ftate the 
power he has of obliging them; and in moft of 
them the love of the perfon is incorporated with 
the love of the preferment. Why is the name 
of friendthip refufed to this fenfation? Men do 
not love us for ourfelves, but always on fome 
other account; and the above-mentioned is as 
good as any other. A man is in love with a wo- 
man; can it be faid he does not love her becaufe 
‘he only admires the beauties of her eyes or com- 
plexion? But, its faid, the rich man reduced 
to poverty is no longer beloved. ‘This is not de- 
nied, but when the fmall-pox robs a woman of 
her 
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her beauty, all addrefles to her commonly ceafe ; 
though this is no proof fhe was not beloved while 
fhe was beautiful. Suppofe a friend in whom we 
had the greateft confidence, and for whofe mind, 
difpofition, and character, we had the greateft e- 
Reem, was fuddenly become blind, deaf, and 
dumb; we fheuld regret in him the lofs of va 
friend; we fhould ftill refpe€t his memory ; but, 
in fact, we fhould no longer love him, becaufe 
he would have no refemblance to the man who 
was the objeét of our friendfhip. If a minifter 
of ftate fall into difgrace, we no longer love him; 
for this reafon, becaufe he is the friend who is fud- 
denly become blind, deaf, and dumb. It is never- 
thelefs true, that the man, anxious for preferment, 
has great tendernefs for him who can procure it 
for him. Whoever has this want of promotion 
is born the friend of the minifter of ftate. It is, 
then, our vanity that makes us refufe giving the 
name to fo felfifh and neceflary a paflion. It may, 
however, be obferved, that the moft folid and 
durable friendfhips are commonly thofe of virtu- 
ous men, however villains themfelves are fufcep- 
tible of it. If, as we are forced to confefs, friend- 
fhip is only the fenfation by which two men are 
united, we cannot deny but that friendthips fub- 
üt between the wicked, without contradicting 
the moft authentic facts. Can we, for inflance, 
doubt that two confpirators may be united by the 
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warmeft friendfhip? That Jaffier did not love 
James Piero? That Octavius, who was certainly 
not a virtuous man, did not love Meczenas, who 
was at beft but a weak man? The power of 
friendf{hip is not in proportion to the virtue of 
two friends, but to the force of the intereft by 
which they are united. HELVE TIUS. 


FUTURE PUNISHMENTS. 


JF Supreme Juftice avenges itfelf on the wick- 
ed, it avenges itfelf here below. _ It is you and 
your errors, ye nations! that are its minifters of 
vengeance. It employs the evils you bring on 
eachother, to punifh the crimes for which you 
deferve them. It is in the infatiable hearts of 
mankind, corroding with envy, avarice, and am- 
bition, that their avenging paffions punifh them 
for their vices amidft all the falfe appearances of 
profperity. Where is the neceflity of feeking a 
hell in another life, when it is to be found even 
in this, in the hearts of the wicked ? 

Where our momentary ‘neceflities or fenfelefs 
defires have an end, there ought our paflions and 
our vices to end alfo. Of what perverfity can 
pure fpirits be fufceptible? As they ftand in need 
of nothing, to what end fhould they be vicious ? 
If deftitute of our groffer fenfes, all their happi- 
nefs confifts in the contemplation of things, they 
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cannot be defirous of any thing but good; and 
whoever ceafes to be wicked, is it poflible he fhould 
be eternally miferable? Rousseau. 


FUTURE REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 


Man is confidered as a moral, becaufe he 
is regarded as an accountable, being: But an 
accountable being, as the word expreffes, is a 
being that muft give an account of its aétions 
to fome other; and that confequently muft re- 
gulate them according to the good liking of this 
other. Man is accountable to God and his 
fellow-creatures. But though he is, no doubt, 
principally accountable to God, in the order of 
time he muft neceffarily conceive himfelf as ac- 
countable to his fellow-creatures, before he ican 
form any idea of the Deity, or of the rules by- 
which that Divine Being will judge of his con- 
duct. A child furely conceives itfelf as account- 
able to its parents, and is elevated or caft down 
by the thought of their merited approbation or 
difapprobation, long before it forms any idea of 
its accountablenefs to the Deity, or of the rules 
by which that Divine Being will judge of its 
conduct. The great Judge of the world has, 
for the wifeft reafons, thought proper to inter- 
pofe between the weak eye of human reafon and 
the throne of his eternal juitice a degree of ob- 
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{curity and darknefs, which, though it docs not 
entirely cover that great tribunal from the view 
of mankind, yet renders the impreflion of it faint 
and feeble, in comparifon of what might be ex- 
pected from the grandeur and importance of fo 
mighty an object. If thofe infinite rewards and 
punifhments, which the Almighty has prepared 
for thote who obey or refift his will, were per- 
ceived as diftinctly as we forefee the frivolous 
and temporary retaliations which we may expect 
from one another, the weaknefs of human nature, 
aftonifhed at the immenfity of objects fo little 
fitted to its comprehenfion, could no longer at- 
tend to the little affairs of this world: and it is 
abfolutely impoflible that the bufinefs of fociety 
could have been carried on, if, in this refped, 
there had been a fuller revelation of the intentions 
of Providence than that which has already been 
made. “A. SMITH. 


FUTURE Srare. 


CrcERo, in his fpeech for Cluentius, fays to a 
full fenate, What hurt does death to him? All 
the idle tales about hell none of us give the leaft 
credit to; then what has death deprived him of ? 
Nothing but the feeling of pain.—Does not Cæfar, 
Catiline’s friend, in order to fave that wretch 
from an indictment brought againft him by the 
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fame Cicero, objeGt, that to put a criminal to 
death is not punifhing him; that death is nothing; 
that it is only the end of our fufferings; and that 
it is rather a happy than a fatal moment? And 


did not Cicero and the whole fenate yield to 
thefe arguments ? 


VOLTAIRE. 
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GALLANTRY. 


ATURE has implanted in all living creatures 

an affection between the fexes, which even 
in the fierceft and moft rapacious animals is not 
merely confined to the fatisfa€tion of the bodily 
appetite, but begets a friendfhip and mutual fym- 
pathy, which runs through the whole tenor of 
their lives; nay, even in thofe fpecies where na- 
ture limits the indulgence of this appetite to one 
feafon and to one cbject, and forms a kind of 
marriage or affociation between a fingle male and 
female, there is yet a vifible complacency and 
benevolence, which extends farther, and mutu- 
ally foftens the affections of the fexes towards 
each other. How much more muft this have 
place in man, where the confinement of the 
À ap“ 
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appetite is not natural; but either is derived ac- 
cidentally from fome {trong charm of love, or arifes 
from reflections on duty and convenience ? No- 
thing, therefore, can proceed lefs from affecta- 
tion than the paflion of gallantry. It is natural 
in the higheft degree. _ Art and education, in the 
moit elegant courts, make no more alteration 
on it, than on all the other laudable paflions. 
They only turn the mind more towards it; they 
refine it; they polifh it; and give it a proper 
grace and expreflion.—But gallantry is as gene- 
rous as it is natural. Nature has given man the 
fuperiority above woman, by endowing him with 
greater {trength both of mind and body : it is his 
part to alleviate that fupericrity as much as pof- 
fible by the generofity of his behaviour, and by 
a ftudied deference and complaifance for all her 
inclinations and opinions. Barbarous nations dif». 
play this fuperiority, by reducing their females to 
the moft:abjeQt. flavery; by confining them, by’ 
beating them; by felling them, by killing them: 
But the male fex among a polite people, difcover 
their-fuperiority in a more generous, though not 
lefs evident manner 5 by civility, by refpect, by 
complaifance, and in a word by gallantry.-_—. 
Gallantry is not lefs confiftent with wifdom and 
prudence, than with nature and generofity,; and, 
when under proper regulations, contributes more 
than any other invention to the entertainment 
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and improvement of the youth of both fexes. 
Among every fpecies of animals, Nature has 
foanded on the love between the fexes their 
iweeteft and beft enjoyment. But the fatistaCtion 
of the bodily appetite is not ‘alone fufficient to 
gratify the mind; and even among brute creatures, 
we find that their play and dalliance, and other 
expreilions of fondnefs, form the greateft part of 
the entertainment, In rational beings, we muft 
certainly admit the mind for a confiderable fhare: 
Were we to rob the feaft of all its garniture of 
reafon, difcourfe, fympathy, friendfhip, and gaiety, 
what remains would fcarcely be worth acceptance 
in the judgment of the truly elegant and luxurious. 
— What better fchool for manners than the com- 
pany of virtuous women; where the mutual en- 
deavour to pleafe muft infenfibly polifh the mind ; 
where the example of female foftnefs and modefty 
muft communicate itfelf to their admirers; and 
where the delicacy of that fex puts every one on 
his guard, left he give offence by any breach of 
decency? HUME. 


GENIUS. 


GENIUS is properly the faculty of invention, 
by means of which a man is qualified for making 
new difcoveries in fcience, or for producing ori- 
ginal works of art. We may afcribe tafte, judge- 
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ment, or knowledge, to a man who is incapable of 
invention; but we cannot reckon him a man of 
genius. In order to determine how far he merits 
that character, we muft inquire, whether he has 
difcovered any new principle in fcience, or in- 
vented any new art, or carried thofe arts, which 


are already practifed, to a higher degree of per- - 


fe€tion than former mafters? Or, whether, at 
leaft, in matters of fcience, he has improved on 
the difcoverjes: of his predeceflors, and reduced 
principles formerly known te a greater degree of 


fimplicity and confiftence, or traced them through + 
a train.of confequences hitherto. unknown? or, . 


in the arts, defigned fome new»work,. different 
from thofe of his predeceflors, though perhaps not 
excelling them? Whatever falls fhort of this is 


fervile imitation, or a dull effort of plodding in- - 


duftry, which, as net implying invention, can be 
deemed no proof. of genius, whatever. capacity, 
fíkill, or-diligence it may evidence. . But if a man 
fhows invention, no intellectual defeéts which 
his performance may betray can forfeit his claim 
to genius... His invention may be irregular, wild, 


undifciplined 5 but, ftill it is regarded as: an in- - 
fallible mark of real natural genius: and the de- - 


gree of this faculty that we afcribe to him, is. 


always in proportion to our eftimate of the no- 
velty, the difficulty, or the. dignity of his inven- 
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New TON was fully perfuaded of the exiftence 
of a Gop; and by that term underftood, not only 
an infinite, almighty, eternal, creative Being, but. 
a mafter, who had eftablifhed a relation between 
himfelf and his creatures; as, without this rela- 
tion, the knowledge of a God is only a barren 
idea, which would feem to invite every reafoner 
of a perverfe nature to the practice of vice by the 
hopes of impunity. 

Accordingly, that great Philofopher, at the end 
of his Principia, makes a fingular remark, namely, 
That we do not fay, My eternal, my infinite, be- 
caufe thefe attributes do not at all relate to our 
nature; but we fay, My God: and are thereby to 
underftand the mafter and preferver of our life, 
the object of our thoughts. Newton’s philofophy 
leads to the knowledge of a Supreme Being, who 
freely created and arranged all things. For if the 
world be finite; 1f there be a vacuum, the exift- 
ence of matter is not neceflary; and therefore has 
received exiftence from a free caufe. If matter 
gravitates, it does not appear to gravitate from 
its nature, as it is extended by its nature; it has 
therefore received its gravitation from God. If 
the planets, in a {pace void of refiftance, revolve 
one way rather than another, the hand of their 
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Creator muft have directed their courfe that way 
with an abfolute freedom. 

It may, perhaps, appear ftrange to many, that 
among all the proofs of the exiftence of a God, 
the ftrongeft in Newton’s opinion is that of final 
eaufes. The defign, or rather the defigns, vari- 
ous ad infinitum, difplayed in the moft enormous 
and moft minute parts of the univerfe, form a de- 
monftration, which, from its being fo manifeftly 
fenfible, is little regarded by fome philofophers, 
but Newton thought that thefe-infinite relations 
could only be the work of an artift infinitely wife. 
He made little account of the proof from the fuc- 
cefon of beings. It is commonly faid, that i£ 
men, animals, vegetables, and whatever compofe 
this world, were eternal, a feries of generations 
without caufe muft of confequence be admitted. 
The exiftence of thefe beings, it is faid, would 
have no origins no eternal can be fuppofed to 
rife again from generation to generation without 
a beginning; no eternal, becaufe no one can 
exift of itfelf. Thus every thing would be ef- 
fect, and nothing caufe. This argument appeared 
to him founded only on the ambiguity of gene- 
rations, and of beings formed one by the other. 
For Atheifts, who admit a plenum, anfwer, that 
there are, properly fpeaking, no generations: 
there are not feveral fubftances: the univerfe is a 
whole, neceflarily exifting, inceflantly difplaying 
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itfelf.. It is one and the fame being, whofe na- 
ture is immutable in its fubftance, and eternally 
varied in its modifications. Thus the argument 
drawn from the fucceflion of beings would, per- 
haps, prove very little againft an Atheift who 
fhould deny the plurality of beings. He would 
have recourfe to thofe ancient axioms, That no- 
thing is produced by nothing; that one fubftance 
‘cannot produce another; that every thing is eter- 
nal and neceflary. 

Matter, fays the Atheift, is neceffary, becaufe 
it exifts; motion is neceflary, becaufe nothing is 
at reft; and motion is fo neceffary, that in nature 
never any motive forces are loft. 

What is to-day was yefterday; therefore it was 
before yefterday, and thus recurring without end. 
No perfon will dare to fay, that things fhall re- 
turn to nothing; how then dare to fay, that they 
came from nothing? In a word, I know not if 
there be a metaphyfical proof more ftriking, and 
which fpeaks more ftrongly to man, than the ad- 
mirable order in the world; and whether there 
has ever been a finer argument than the follow- 
ing, The heavens declare the glory of God. Ac- 
cordingly, you fee that Newton, at the end of his 
Optics and Principia, ufes no other. No reafon- 
ing appeared tō him more grand and convincing 
in favour of a Deity than that of Plato, who 
makes one of his interlocutors fay, You think I 
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have an intelligent foul, becaufe you perceive or- 
der in my words and actions; furely, then, from 
the order you fee in this world, there muft be in 
it a {pirit fupremely intelligent. 

But if the exiftence of an eternally almighty 
Being be proved, it is not equally proved that this 
Being is infinitely good in the general fenfe of the 
word. 

This is the grand refuge of the Atheit. If I 
admit a God, fays he, this God muft be goodnefs 
itfelf. He who has given me a being, fhould alfo 
give me happinefs: but I fee only diforder and ca- 
Jamity among mankind. The neceflity of an eter- 
nal matter offends me lefs, than a Creator deal- 
ing fo harfhly with his creatures. My doubts are 
not to be removed by being told, that a firft man, 
compofed of a body and foul, offended his Crea- 
tor, and that mankind fuffers for his offence. For 
if our bodies are derived from the firt man, our 
fouls are not; and even if they are, it feems the 
moft horrid injuftice, for the punifhment to de- 
fcend from the father to the children. 

It is evident, that the Americans, and the 
people of the old world, the Negroes and the Lap- 
landers, are not at all defcended from that firft 
man. ‘The interior conftitution of the organs of 
the Negroes is a palpable demonftration of this. 
-—-—l1 had, therefore, rather admit the neceflity 
of matter, generations, and eternal yicillitudes, 
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than a God, the free author of miferable crea- 
tures. 

To this, it 1s anfwered, The words, good, com- 
fort, and happine/s, are equivocal: what is evil 
with regard to you, is good in the general plan. 
Will you deny a God, becaufe you have been af- 
fli€ted with a fever? You fay he owed you hap- 
pinefs: but what reafon have you to think fo? 
Why did he owe you this happinefs? Was you in 
any treaty with him? Therefore to be only happy 
in this life, you need only acknowledge a God. 
You who cannot pretend to be perfect in any one 
thing, how can you expect to be perfectly happy? 
But fuppofe that:in a continual happinefs for one 
hundred years, you may have a ft of the head- 
ach, fhall this fhort interval induce you to deny a 
Creator? Surely no. If, therefore, you do not 
ftartle at a quarter of an hour’s fuffering, why at 
two hours; why at a day? Why fhould a year of 
torment prevail on you to reject the belicf of a 
fupreme univerfal Artifan? 

It is proved, that there is in this world more 
good than evil; for, after all, few men are to be 
found who really wifh for death. 

Men are fond of murmuring; there is a plea- 
fure in complaining, but more in living. We de- 
light in viewing only evil, and exaggerating it. 
Read hiftory, it is replied; what is it more than 
a continual feries of crimes and misfortunes? A- 
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greed; but hiftorics are only the repofitories of 
great events: tempefts only are recorded; calms 
are overlooked, 

After examining the relations between the 
{prings and organs of an-animal, and the defigns 
which difplay themfelves in every. part, the man 
ner by which this animal receives life, by which 
he fuftains it, and by which he gives it; you rea- 
dily acknowledge the fupreme Artit. Will you 
then change your opinion, becaufe wolves eat the 
theep, and {piders catch flies? Do not you, on the 
contrary, perceive, that thefe continual’ generae 
tions, ever devoured, and ever reproduced, are a 
part of the plan of the univerfe? Wifdom and 
power, you fay, are perceivable in them, but goods 
nefs is {till wanting. 

In fine, if you may be happy to all eternity, 
can any pains and afilictions in this life be worth 
mentioning? 

You cannot think the Creator good, becaufe 
there is fome evilin this world. But if neceffity 
fupply the place of a Supreme Being, will affairs 
be mended? In the fyitem which admits a God, 
fome difficulties only are to be removed; in all 
the other fyftems, we muft encounter abfurdities. 

Philofophy, indeed, plainly fhows us, that there 
is a God; but it cannot teach us what he is, what 
he is doing, how and wherefore he does it; whe- 
ther he exifts in time or in fpace; whether he 
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has commanded once, or whether he is always 
a¢ting ; whether he be in matter, or whether he 
be not there, &c. To himfelf only thefe things 
are known. VOLTAIRE. 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


THou¢H God has given us no innate ideas of 
himfelf; though he has ftampt no original chas 
racters on our minds, wherein we may read his 
being; yet having furnithed us with thofe facul- 
ties" our minds are endowed with, he hath not 
left himfelf without witnefs; fince we have 
fenfe, perception, and reafon, and cannot want a 
clear proof of him, as long as we carry ourfelves 
about us. Nor can we juftly complain of our ig- 
norance in this great point, fince he has fo plen- 
tifully provided us with the means to difcover and 
know him, fo far as is neceflary to the end of our 
being, and the great concernment of. our happi- 
nefs. But though this be the moft obvious truth 
that reafon difcovers, and though its evidence be 
(if I miftake not) equal to mathematical certainty; 
yet it requires thought and attention, and the 
mind muft apply itfelf to a regular dedu€tion of 
it from fome part of our intuitive knowledge, or 
elfe we fhall be as uncertain and ignorant of this 
ns of other propofitions, which are in themfelves 
capable of clear demonftration. To fhow, there- 
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fore, that we are capable of knowing, i.e. being 
certain that there is a God; and how we may 
come by this certainty, I think we need go no fur- 
ther than ourfelves, and that undoubted know- 
ledge we have of our own exiftence. A 

Man knows by an intuitive certainty, that bare 
nothing can no more produce any real being, than 
it can be equal to two right angles. If a man 
knows not that non-entity, or the abfence of all 
being, cannot be equal to two right angles, it is 
rmpoflible he fhould know any demonftration in 
Euclid. If, therefore, we know there is fome real 
being, and that non-entity cannot produce any 
real being, it is an evident demonftration, that 
from eternity there has been fomething; fince 
what was not from eternity had a beginning, and 
what had a beginning muft be produced by fome- 
thing elfe. 

Next, it is evident, that what had its being and 
beginning from another, muft alfo have all that 
which is in, and belongs to its being, from ano% 
other too. All the powers it has muft be owing 
to, and received from, the fame fource. This 
eternal fource, then, of all being, muft alfo be 
the fource and original of all power; and fo this 
eternal Being muft be alfo the moft powerful. 

Again, a man finds in himfelf perception and 
knowledge: we have then got one ftep further ; 
and we are certain now, that there is not-only 
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fome being, but fome knowing intelligent being 
in the world. 

There was a time, then, when there was no 
knowing being, and when knowledge began to 
be; or elfe there has been alfo a knowing being 
from eternity. If it be faid, there was a time 
when no being had any knowledge, when that 
eternal being was void of all underftanding; I re- 
ply, that then it was impoilible there fhould evet 
have been any knowledge: it being as impoflible 
that things wholly void of knowledge, and ope- 
rating blindly, and without any perception, fhould 
produce a knowing being, as it is impofhble that 
a triangle fhould make itfelf three angles bigger 
than two right ones. For it is as repugnant to 
the idea of fenfelefs matter, that it fhould put into 
itfelf fenfe, perception, and knowledge, as it is 
repugnant to the idea of a triangle, that it fhould 
put into itfelf greater angles than two right ones. 

Thus from the confideration of ourfelves, and 
what we infallibly find in our own conftitution, 
our reafon leads us to the knowledge of this cer- 
tain and evident truth, That there is an eternal, 
moft powerful, and moft knowing Being; which, 
whether any one will pleafe to call God, it mat- 
ters not. ‘The thing is evident; and from this idea 
duly confidered, will eafily be deduced all thofe 
other attributes which we ought to afcribe to this 
eternal Being. If, neverthelefs, any one fhould 
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be found fo fenfelefsly arrogant, as to fuppofe man 
alone knowing and wife, but yet the product of 
mere ignorance and chance, and that all the reft 
of the univerfe acted only by that blind hap- 
hazard; I fhall leave with him that very rational 
and emphatical rebuke of Tully 1. ii. De Leg. to 
be confidered at his leifure. s What can be more 
« Gilily arrogant and miibecoming, than for a man 
‘© to think that he has a mind and underftanding 
“in him, but yet in all the wniverfe befide there 
“is no fuch thing? Or that thofe things, which 
“ with the utmoft ftretch of his reafon he can 
« {carce comprehend, fhould be moved and ma- 
‘© naged without any reafon at all?” “Quid eff enim 
verius, quam neminem effe oportere tam ftulte ar- 
rogantem, ut in fe mentem et rationem putet ineffe, 
in calo mundoque non putet? , 

From what has been faid, it is plain to me, we 
have a more certain knowledge of the exiftence 
of a God, than of any thing our fenfes have not 
immediately difcovered to us. Nay, I prefume T 
may fay, that we more certainly know that there 
is a God, than that there is any thing elfe without 
us. When I fay we know, I mean there is fuch 
a knowledge within our reach which we cannot 
mifs, if we will but apply our minds to that as we 
do to feveral other inquiries. 

Locke. 
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THe PaevaLtence or GOOD over Evir. 


THAT the good overbalances the evil in the 
phyfical and moral world, is clear from their fub- 
fifting with regularity and order. If evil prepon- 
derated in the former, nature would foon deftroy 
herfelf; if in the latter, rational beings would put 
an end to their own exiftence. The preference 
of life to death in one, and the prevalence of or- 
der over diforder in the other, lead us to the fame 
defirable conclufion. From the oppofition of the 
different elements in the phyfical world arifes all 
phyfical evil; fuch as ftorms and earthquakes: but 
from this fame oppofition arifes all the phyfical 
good; fuch as the regularity of the whole, the vi- 
ciflitude of feafon,, generation, vegetation, and an 
endlefs variety of other beneficial effe¢ts.—From 
the coutrariety of interefts in the moral world, 
arife wars, devaftations, and murders; but from 
the fame contrariety proceed peace, order, har- 
mony, commerce, art, and fcience, with every 
advantage of cultivated fcience.—To complain 
that there is pain in the moral world, is as un- 
reafonable, and as abfurd, as to complain that 
there is darknefs in the phyficals as ail cannot be 
light in the one, fo neither can all be pleafure in 
the other.—It is enough if pleafure preponderate; 
and that point has been already eftablifhed. 
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Tue DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A FREE AND A 
Deseroric GOVERNMENT. 


Tue difference between a free and a defpotic 
ftate, confilts in the manner in which that whole 
mafs of power, which, taken together, is fupreme, 
is, in a free ftate, diftributed among the feveral 
ranks of perfons that are fharers in it:—in the 
fource from whence their titles to it are fuccef- 
fively derived:—in the frequent and eafy changes 
of condition between the governors and governed; 
whereby the interefts of one clafs. are more or lets 
indiflinguifhably blended with thofe of the other: 
—in the refponfibility of the governors; or the 
right which a fubject has of having the reafons 
publicly affigned and canvafled of every act of 
power that is exerted over him :—in the liberty 
of the prefs; or the fecurity with which every 
man, be he of the one clafs or the other, may 
make known his complaints and remonftrances to 
the whole community:—in the liberty of public 
affociations ; or the fecurity with which malcon- 
tents may communicate their fentiments, concert 
their plans, and practife every mode of cppofition 
fhort of actual revolt, before the executive power 
can be juititied in difturbing them. 

Jer. BENTHAM. 
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Resistance to GOVERNMENT. 


Ir is then, and not till then, allowable to, if 
not incumbent on every man, as well on the fcore 
of duty as of intereft, to enter into meafures of re- 
fiftance ; when, according to the beft calculation 
he can make, the probable mifchiefs of refiftance 
({peaking with refpect to the community in ge- 
neral), appear lefs to him than the probable mif- 
chiefs of fubmiflion. This then is to him, that is, 
to each man in particular, the juncture of refift- 
ance. A natural queftion here is,—By what fign 
fhall this jun@ture be known? By what common 
fignal alike confpicuous to all? A common fign 
there is none. Every man muft be determined 
by his own internal perfuafion of a balance of uti- 
lity on the fide of refiftance; for utility is the teft 
and meafure of loyalty.—It may be faid, that the 
letter of the Jaw is the meafure of government in 
free {tates; and not that other loofe and general 
rule, To govern in fubfervience to the happinefs 
of the people. ‘True it is, that the governing in 
oppofition to the law is one way of governing in 
oppofition to the happinefs of the people: the na- 
tural effect of fuch a contempt of the law being, 
if not actually to deftroy, at leaft to threaten with 
deftruction, all thofe rights and privileges that are 
founded on it; rights and privileges, on the en- 
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joyment-of which that happinefs depends. Bus 
{till this is not fufficient; and that for feveral rea- 
fons. Fir/t, Becaufe the moft mifchievous, and 
under fome conftitutions the moft feafible, me- 
thod of governing in oppofition to the happinefs 
of the people, is, by fetting the law itfelf in op- 
pofition to their happinefs.—Second/y, Becaute it 
is a cafe very conceivable, that a king may, to a 
great degree, impair the happinefs of his people 
Without violating the letter of any fingle law. 
Thirdly, Becaufe extraordinary occafions may now 
and then occur, in which the happinefs of the 
people may be better promoted by. acting, for the 
moment, in. oppofition to the law, than in fubfer- 
vience to it. Fourthly, Becaufe it is not any fingle 
violation of the law, as fuch, that can releafe the 
people from allegiance 3. for it is {carce ever any 
fingle violation of the law that, by being fubmit- 
ted to, can produce fo much mifchief as fhall fur- 
pafs the probable mifchief of refifting it. If every 
fingle inftance whatever cf fuch violation were to 
be deemed an entire releafe from. allegiance, a 
man, who reflects at all, would fearce find any- 
where under the fun, that government which he 
could allow to fubfift for twenty years together. 
“Utility then is the teft and meafure of all govern- 
ment; and the obligation of governors of every 
denomination to minifter to general happinefs, is 
an obligation fuperior to, and inclufive of every 
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other. This is the reafon why kings, on the one 
hand, fhould in general keep within cftablithed 
laws; and, to fpeak univerfally, abftain from all 
fuch meafures as tend to the unhappinefs of their 
fubjects : and, on the other hand, why fubjects 
fhould obey kings as long as they fo conduct them- 
felves, and no longer; why they fhould obey, in 
fhort, fo long as the probable mifehicfs of obedi- 
ence are lefs than the probable mifchiefs of refift- 
ence: why, in a word, taking the whole body to~ 
gether, it is their duty to obey jutt fo long as it is 
their intereft, and no longer—where a ftate is li- 
ited by exprefs convention, as the German Em- 
pire, Dutch Provinces, Swifs Cantons, and the 
ancient Achvean league. There we may be fur~ 
nifhed with a common fignal of refiftance. A 
certain act is in the inftrument of convention fpe- 
cified, with refpe&t to which, the government is 
therein precluded from iffuing a law to a certain 
effect. A law is iffued to that effeét notwith- 
fianding. "Lhe iffuing then of fuech a law (the 
fenfe of it, amd likewife the fenfe of that part of 
the convention which provides againft it, being 
fuppofed clear) is a fat notorious and vifible to 
all: in the iffuing then of fuch a law we have a 
fact which is capable of being taken for that com- 
mon fignal of refiftance. Thefe bounds the fu- 
preme body has marked out to its authority: of 
fuch a demarcation, then, what is the effect? Ei- 
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ther none at alk; or this, that the difpofition to: 
obedience confines itfelf within thefe bounds. Be- 
yond them the difpofition is {topped from extend- 
ing: beyond them the fubjeét is no more prepa- 
red to obey the governing body of his own {tate, 
than that of any other. No convention, how- 
ever, fhould prevent what the parties affected fhall 
deem a reformation: no difeafe in a ftate fhould 
be without its remedy. Such might by fome be 
thought the cafe, where that fupreme body, which 
in fuch a convention was one of the contracting 
parties, having incorporated itfelf with that which 
was. the other, no longer fubfiits to give any new 
modification to the engagement. Although that 
body itfelf which contracted the engagement be 
no more, a larger body, from whence the firlt is 
underftood to have derived its title, may ftill fub- 
fift. Let this larger body be confulted. Various 
are the ways that might be conceived of doing 
this; and that without any difparagement to the 
dignity of the fubfifting legiflature: of doing it to 
fuch effect, as that, fhouid the fenfe of fuch lar- 
ger body be favourable to the alteration, it may 
be made by a law; which, in this cafe, neither 
ought to be, nor probably would be, regarded by 
the people as a breach of the convention. 
JER. DENTHAM. 
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Rawk, privileges, and prerogatives in a itate, 
are conftituted for the good of the itate; and 
thofe who enjoy them, whether they be called 
kings, fenators, or nobles, or hy whatever names 
or titles they be diftinguifhed, are, to all intents 
and purpofes, the fervants of the public, and ac- 
countable to the people for the difctharge of their 
refpective offices. If fuch magiitrates abufe their 
truft, in the people lies the-right of depofing, and 
confequently of punifhing hear And the only 
reafon why abufes which have crept into offices 
have been connived at, is, that the correCting 
them, by having recourfe to firft principles, is far 
from being eafy, except in {mall ftates; fo that 
the remedy would often be worfe than the dif- 
eale. But, in the largeft ftates, if the abufes of 
government fhould at anv time be great and ma- 
nifeft; if the fervants of the people, forgetting 
their mafters, and their mafters intereft, fhould 
purfue a feparate one of their own; if, inftead of 
confidering that they are made for the people, 
they fhould confider the people as made fer them; 
if the oppreflions and violations of right fhould 
be great, flagrant, and univerfally refented; if, in 
confequence of thefe circuimftances, it fhould be- 
' come manifet, that the rifk which would be run 
ate 
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in attempting a revolution would be trifling, and 
the evils which might be apprehended from it, 
were far lefs than thofe which were aCtually fuf- 
fered, and which were daily increafing; what 
principles are thofe which ought to reftrain an in- 
jured and infulted people from afferting their na- 
tural rights, and from changing, or even punifh- 
ing their governors, that is, their fervants, who 
had abufed their truft; or from altering the whole 
form of their government, if it appeared to be of 
a ftructure fo liable to abufe? It will be faid, that 
it is opening a door to rebellion, to affert that ma- 
giltrates abufing their power may be fet afide by 
the people, who are of courfe their own judges 
when their power is abufed. May not the people, 
it is faid, abufe their power as weil as their go- 
vernors? I anfwer, It is very poffible they may 
abufe their power: it is poffible they may imagine 
themfelves opprefled when they are not: it is Gg 
fible their animofity may be artfully and unrea- 
fonably inflamed by ambitious ‘and enterprifing 
men, whofe views are often beft anfwered by po- 
pular tumults and infurrections; and the people 
may fuffer in confequence of their folly and pre- 
cipitancy: But what man is there, or what body 
of men (whofe right to direct their own condu& 
was never called in queftion) but are liable to be 
impofed upon, and to fuffer in confequence of their 
miftaken apprehenfions and precipitate conduct ? 
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With refpect to large focieties, it is very im- 
probable that the people fhould be too foon alarm- 
ed, fo as to be driven to thefe extremities. In 
fuch cafes, the power of the government, that is, 
of the governors, muft be very extenfive and ar- 
bitrary; and the power of the people icattered 
and difficult to be united; fo that if a man have 
common fenfe, he will fee it to be madnels to pro- 
pofe, or to lay any meafures againft the govern- 
ment, except in cafe of very general and great op- 
preflion. Even patriots, in fuch circumftances, 
will confider that prefent evils always appear 
greater in confequence of their being prefent; 
but that the future evils of a revolt, and a tem- 
porary anarchy, may be much greater than are 
apprehended at a diftance. ` They will alfo confi- 
der, that unlefs their meafures be perfeétly well 
laid, and their fuccefs decifive, ending in a change, 
not of men, but of things; not of governors, but 
of the rules and adminiftration of government, they 
will only rivet their chains the fafter, and bring 
upon themfelves and their country tenfold ruin. 

So obvious are thefe difficulties that lie in the 
way of procuring redrefs of grievances by force 
of arms, that I think we may fay, without excep- 
tion, that in all cafes of hoftile oppofition to go- 
vernment, the people muft have been in the right; 
and that nothing but very great oppreflion could 
drive them to fuch deiperate meafures. ‘The bulk 
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of a people feldom fo much as complain without 
reafon, becaufe they never think of complaining 
till they feel; fo that in all cafes of diffatisfac- 
tion with government, it is moft probable that the 
people are injured. The cafe, I own, may be 
otherwife in ftates of {mall extent, where the 
power of the governors is comparatively {mall, 
and the power of the people great and foon uni- 
ted. If it be afked, how far a people may law- 
fully go in punifhing their chief magiftrates? I an- 
fwer, that if the enormity of the offence (which 
is of the fame extent as the injury done to the 
public) be confidered, any punifhment is juftifi- 
able that a man can incur in human fociety. It 
may be faid, there are no laws to punish thoie 
governors, and we muft not condemn perfons by 
laws made ex poft fatto; for this conduct will 
vindicate the moft obnoxious meafures of the moft 
tyrannical adminiftration. But I anfwer, that this 
is a cafe, in its own nature, prior to the eftablith- 
ment of any laws whatever; as it affects the very 
being of fociety, and defeats the principal ends 
for which recourfe was originally had to it. There 
may be no fixed law again{t an open invader who 
ihould attempt to feize upon a country, with a 
view to enflaye all its inhabitants; but muft not 
the invader be apprehended, and even put to 
death, though he hath broken no exprefs law then 
in being, or none of which he was preperly ap- 
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prifed? And why fhould a man, who takes the 
advantage of being king, or governor, to fubvert 
the laws and libauigs of his country, be confidered 
in any other light than that of a foreign invader? 
Nay, his crime is much more atrocious; as he 
was appointed the guardian of the laws and li- 
berties which he fubverts, and which he was 
therefore under the ftrongeft obligation to main- 
tain. In a cafe, therefore, of this highly crimi- 
nal nature, Salus populi fuprema eff lex; ‘* That 
« muft be done which the good of the whole re- 
 quires:” and generally kings depofed, banifhed, 
er imprifoned, are highly dangerous to a nation; 
becaufe, let them have governed ever fo ill, it will 
be the intereft of fome to be their partifans, and 
to attach themfelves to their caufe. So plain are 
thefe firft principles of all government, that they 
muit overcome the meaneft prejudices, and carry 
conviction to every man. Whatever be the form 
of any government, whoever be the fupreme ma- 
giftrates, or whatever be their number; that is, 
to whomfoever the power of the fociety is dele- 
gated, their authority is in its own nature rever- 
fible. No man can be fuppofed to refign his na- 
tural liberty, but on conditions. Thefe condi- 
tions, whether they be expreffed or not, muft be 
violated, whenever the plain and obvious ends of 
government are not anfwered; and a delegated 
power, perverted from the intention for which it 
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was beftowed, expires of courte. Magiftrates, 
therefore, who confult not the good of the pub- 
lic, and who employ their power to opprefs the 
people, are a public nuifance; and their power is 
abrogated ip/o facto. This, however, can only be 
the cafe in extreme oppreflion, when the bleffings 
of fociety and civil government, great and im- 
portant as they are, are bought too dear; when it 
is better not to be governed at all, than to be go- 
verned in fuch a manner; or, at leat, when the 
hazard of a change of government would be ap- 
parently the lefs evil of the two; and, therefore, 
thefe occafions rarely occur in the courfe of hu- 
man affairs: but where they do occur, refiftance 
is a duty; and a regard to the good of fociety will 
certainly juftify this conduct of the people. 
PRIESTLEY. 


Civyit GOVERNMENT. 
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WHETHER government be the appointment 
of a pretended religion; whether originating with 
the Patriarchs; or owing to a focial compact :— 
are not matters worthy of inquiry. Ifit produce 
happinefs at home, and be juft and beneficent 
to all the world; it is good, it is valuable, and 
fhould be fupported : If it be otherwiie; if ii ren- 
der people corrupt, depraved, and miferable; if 
it be unjuft and oppreffive to its dependants and 
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neighbours; its origin is not worth inveftigating : 
for, be its defeent what it may, it is an injury, 
and an evil, and a curfe ; and mankind may and 


ought to treat it as fuch. 
WILLIAMS. 


GOVERNMENT. 


Hap every man fufficient fagacity to perceive, 
at all times, the ftrong intereft which binds him 
to the obfervance of juftice and equity, and 
ftrength of mind fufficient to perfevere in a teady 
adherence to a general and a diftinét intereft, in 
oppofition to the allurements of prefent pleafure 
and advantage; there had never, in that cafe, 
been any fuch thing as government or political fo- 
ciety; but each man, following his natural liberty, 
had lived in entire peace with all others. What 
need of pofitive laws, where natural juftice is of 
itfelf a fufficient reftraint? Why create magi- 
_ ftrates, where there never arifes any diforder or 
iniquity? Why abridge our native freedom, when, 
in every inftance, the utmoft exertion of it is 
found innocent and beneficial ? It is evident, that 
if government were totally ufelefs, it never could 
have place; and that the fole foundation of the 
duty of allegiance is the advantage which it pro- 
cures to fociety, by preferving peace and order 
among mankind, As the obligation to juttice is 
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‘founded entirely on the interefts of fociety, which 
‘require mutual abftinence from property, in or- 
der to preferve peace among mankind ; it is evi- 
dent, that when the execution of juftice would Le 
attended with very pernicious confequences, that 
virtue muft be fufpended, and give place to 
public utility, in {fuch extraordinary and prefling 
emergencies. The maxim, Fiat juftitia et ruat 
celum, “ Let juftice be performed, though the uni- 
verfe be deftroyed,” is apparently falfe; and by 
facrificing the end to the means, fhows a prepo- 
fterous idea of the fubordination of duties. What 
governor of a town makes any-fcruple of burning 
the fuburbs, when they facilitate the advances of 
the enemy ? Or what general abftains from pluit- 
dering a neutral country, when the neceflities of 
war’ require it, and he cannot otherwife main- 
tain his'army ? The cafe is the fame with the 
duty of allegiance; and common fenfe teaches us, 
that as government binds us to obedience only 
on account of its tendency to public utility, that 
duty muft always, in extraordinary cafes, when 
public ruin would: evidently attend obedience, 
yield to the primary and original obligation. Sa- 
lus populi fuprema lex; “The fafety of the people 
is the fupreme law.” ‘This'maxim is agreeable to 
the fentiments.ocf mankind ‘in all ages. Accord- 
ingly we may cbferve, that no nation, that could 
‘nd any remedy, ever yet fufered the cruel ra- 
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vages of a tyrant, or were blamed for their refift- 
ance. Thofe who took up arms againft Diony- 
fus or Nero, or Philip II. have the favour of 
every reader in the perufal of their hiftory; and 
nothing but the moft violent perverfion of com- 
mon fenfe can ever lead us to condemn them. 
Government is a mere human invention for the 
intereft of fociety; and where the tyranny of the 
governor removes this intereft, it alfo removes 
the obligation to obedience. Refiftance, there- 
fore, being admitred in extraordinary cafes, the 
queftion can only be with regard to the de- 
gree of neceflity which can juftify refiftance, and 
render it lawful and commendable; which can 
only be in defperate cafes, when the public is in 
the higheft danger from violence and tyranny. 
For befides the mifchiefs of a civil war, which 
commonly attend infurrections, it is certain 
that, where a difpofition to rebellion appears 
among any people, it is one chief caufe of tyranny 
in the rulers. ‘Thus the tyrannicide or affaflina- 
tion approved of by ancient maxims, inftead of 
keeping tyrants and ufurpers in awe, made them 
ten times more fierce and unrelenting; and is 
now juftly, on that account, abolifhed by the laws 
of nations. HUME. 
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ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


THE general good is the end of all juft govern- 
ment; and all the rules of conduct agreed upon, 
all the ftatutes, laws, and precepts enacted and 
promulgated, are made with a view to promote 
and fecure the public good: and therefore the 
very nature and defign of government requires 
new laws to be made, whenever it is found that 
the old ones are not fuificient ; and old ones to be 
repealed, whenever they are found to be mif- 
chievous in their operation. If the effential parts 
of any fyftem of civil government are found to 
be inconfiftent with the general good, the end 
of government requires that fuch bad fyftem 
fhould be demolifhed, and a new one formed, by 
which the public weal fhall be more effectually 
fecured. And further, if, under any conftitution 
of government, the adminiftration fhould vary 
from the fundamental defign of promoting and 
fecuring the common good; in fuch cafe the fub- 
je€ts are in duty bound to join all their ftrength 
to reduce matters to their original good order. 

LaytrHrop’s Sermon at Bofem 


PrincIPLES OF GOVERNMENT. 


TO begin with firt principles, we muft, fos 
the fake of gaining clear ideas on the Jubject, do 
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what almoft all political writers have done before 
us; that is, we muft fuppofe a number of people 
exifting, who experience the inconvenience of 
living independent and unconneCted ; who are 
expofed without redrefs to infults and wrongs of 
various kinds, and are too weak to procure them- 
felves many of the advantages which they are 
fenfible might ealily be compaffed -by united 
ftrength. Thefe people, if they would engage 
the protection of the whole body, and join their 
force in enterprifes and undertakings calculated 
for the common good, muft voluntarily refiga 
fome part of their natural liberty, and fubmit 
their conduct to the direction of the community: 
for ‘without thefe conceptions, fuch an alliance, 
attended with fuch advantages, could not be 
formed. Were thefe. people few in number, and 
living within {mall diftances of one another, it 
might be eafy for them to aflemble upon every 
occafion, in which the whole body: was concern- 
ed; and every thing might be determined by the 
votes of the majority, provided they had previoufly 
agreed the votes of the majority to be decifive, 
But were the fociety numerous, their habitations 
remote, and the occafions on which the whole 
body mutt interpofe frequent, it would be abfo- 
lutely impofhible that all the members of the fate 
fhould affemble, or give their attention to public 
bulinefs. In this cafe, though, with Rouffean, it 
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be giving up their liberty, there muft be deputies 
or public officers appointed to aét in name of the 
whole body; and, in a ftate of very great extent, 
where all the people could never be affembled, 
the whole power of the community muft necef- 
farily, and almoft irreverfibly, be lodged in the 
hands of thefe deputies. It may be faid, no fo- 
ciety on earth was ever formed in the manner re- 
prefented above. I anfwer, it is true; becaufe all 
governments whatever have been in fome mea- 
fure compulfory, tyrannical, and oppreflive in 
their origin; but the method I have defcribed 
mutt be allowed to be the only equitable and fair 
method of forming a fociety. And fince every 
man retains, and can never be deprived of his natu- 
ral right (founded on a regard to the general good) 
of relieving himfelf from all oppreffion, that is, 
from every thing that has been impofed upon him 
without his own confent; this muft be the only 
true and proper foundation of all the govern- 
ments fubfifting in the world, and that to which 
the people who compoie them have an unalien- 
able right to bring them back. It muft neceffa- 
rily be underftood, then, whether it be expreffed 
or not, that all people Jive in fociety for their mu- * 
tual advantage; fo that the good and happinefs of 
the members, that is, the majority of the mem- 
bers, of any ftate, is the great ftandard by which 
every thing relating to that fate i finally be 
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determined. And though it may be fuppofed, 
that a body of people may be bound by a volun- 
tary refignation of all their interefts to a finglc 
perfon, or to a few, it can never be fuppofed that 
the refignation is obligatory on their pofterity; 
becaufe it is manifeftly contrary to the gocd of the 
whole that it foould be fo. In treating of particu- 
lar regulations in ftates, this principle muft- necef- 
farily obtrude itfelf; all arguments in favour of 
any law being always drawn from a confideration 
of its tendency to promote the public good. Vir- 
tue and right condu&t confit in thofe affections 
and actions which terminate in general utility; 
juttice and veracity, for inftance, having nothing 
intrinfically excellent in them, feparate from their 
relation to the happinefs of mankind; and the 
whole fyftem of right. to power, property, and 
every thing elfe in fociety, muft be regulated by 
the fame confideration: the decifive queftion, 
when any of thefe fubjeéts are examined, be- 
ing, What is it that the good of the community 
requires? 
PRIESTLEY. 
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of life, 12m0, 28. 6d. 

5. Dalrymple’s cookery, upon the moft elegant and newett 
tafte, 8vo, 65. 

6. Donaldfon’s elements of beauty, and reflections on the 
harmony of fenfibility and reafon, &vo, 2s. boards. 

y. Michael Bruce’s poems on different fubjects, 28. 6d. 

8. Callendar of Craigforth’s two Scottifh ballads, viz. the 
Gauberlunzie man, and Chrift’s kirk on the green, with 
many curious notes, 8vo, 2s. 6d. boards, 

g. Charmer, a moft excellent collection of the neweft and 
beft fongs, 2 vols, 12mo, 6s. 

to. Lindefay’s (Sir D. of the Mount, Lyon King at Arms) 
whole poetical works, r2mo, Is. 6d. 

rr. Lindefay of Pitfcottie’s hiftory of Scotland from 1436 
to x604, very curious, with index, ramo, 3s. 6d. 

3a. Crawford’s memoirs of the affairs of Scotland from 1567 
to 1531, I2MO, 3S. i 

33. Farces, a collection of the moft efteemed, peformed on 
the British fage, 4 vols, containing 57 pieces. Price oniy 
128. bound, or 28. 6d. each vol. in boards. * 

y4. Hume’s dialogues on natural religion, vo, 53. 

35. Taylor and Shinner’s roads through Scotland, from an 
actual furvey, on 67 very large copperplates. The di- 
fiances are exactly marked in-Engliih miles ; and every 
gentleman’s houfe, river, rivulet, ruins, or public build- 
ings, for feveral miles on each fide of the road, exactly laid 
down, neatly bound for the pocket, only ros. 6d, 

16. Scott’s (Will. of Edin.) fpelling-book, third edition, 
with his grammar, &c. price only 13. 

x7. —— leffons on elocution, third edition, much enlarged 
and improved, 2s ód. f 

18. ——= effay on elocution, rs. 6d. fewed. 

79. —— arithmetic, 23. 6d. bound. 

20. —— new fpelling and pronouncing dictionary in the 


‘pres 
nts of geometry, r2mo, 45. 
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22. Perry/soracory, an Englith collection for fchools, 14m0, 
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